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An Irish Lad Who Has 
Taught The World A 
Lesson In-Clean Sport 


By ARCHER WALLACE 

In 1865 a fifteen-year-old boy 
named Thomas Lipton worked 
his, way across the Atlantic in 
the stokehold of a steamer. 
When he landed in New York 
he had little to help him except 
his determination to make good 
in the new country. 

“Tommy Lipton,” as he was 
familiarly called. was naturally 
cheerful. Bory in Glasgow of 
Irish parents, he had the high 
spirits and good nature of that 
race, but his first experiences 
certainly put him to the test. 
‘The country was not as pros- 
perous os now, and there. were 
a dozen young lads for every 
position. ‘Thomas Lipton’s first 
job was selling newspapers: the 
work was not easy, but he had 
been working since he was eleven 
and was prepared for anything. 

Someone told him that, young 


and after a long and very un- 
pleasant journey he landed 
there. He was bitterly disap- 
pointed. The heat that year was 
terrific and the mosquitoes al- 
most unbearable. Work was 
hard, hours long, and’ wages 
poor. but Thomas Lipton stuck 
at tt for three years, then landed 
back in New York with very Uttle 
money but a great deal of ex- 
perience, He’ had received all 
kinds of hard knocks and set- 
backs, but these things only put 
‘more backbone into him and. If 
possible, made him more good- 
natured than ever. 

He saved up enough money to 
return to Glasgow, and with the 
help of some friends he man- 
aged to start a very small 
grocery business. Thomas did 
everything there was to do 
around the place from sweeping 
the floors and washing windows 
to putting up the shutters at 
night. It ts sald that frequent- 
ly he even slept under the count- 
er. A very small sum of money 
would have bought everything he 
had for sale in the store. 

In those days there was little 
adverstising done even in the 
big. stores. and even that was 
stim and formal. One thing 
‘Thomas Lipton had learned in 
the United States was the-value 
of advertising. and without dé- 
lay he began to use it in connec- 
tion with his little business. In 
the beginning he specialized on 
selling ham and bacon, and he 
made up his mind that before 
Jong ‘everybody in Glasgow 
would know It. 

‘His first newspaper advertise- 
ment cost him two dollars, and 


while he had to count every cent 
he knew this was money well 
spent. Then each week he had 
several hundred handbilis prin- 
ted which he personally distri- 
buted. Soon his methods began 
to interest people, and his bus- 
iness grew. 

‘He engaged a man in Ireland 
to purchase ham and bacon, 
butter and eggs On one oc- 
casion this man bought so much 
that when the bill came in Lip- 
ton had not enough cash to pay 
it, but he pawned his watch for 
seven dollars and a half, and 
this enabled him to get out of 
a tight corner. 

Lipton was always tying 
something new, and his novel 
ways of advertising attracted 
attention. One day he bought 
two fine little pigs. He had 
them scrubbed clean and dec- 
orated with gay ribbons and 
each one led through the streets 
by | man dressed in pink. Of 
course crowds followed. and 
people wanted to know what all 
‘the commotion was about, When 
they got near they_read this 
‘en, carried by another man: 
“We are golng to Lipton’s pink 
tea. Come along yourself.” 

‘This was just one of a dozen 
unusual ways of advertising that 
‘Thomas Lipton adopted. People 
soon were asking: “Who Is 
‘Thomas Lipton; where Is his 
store?” The little store was 
crowded, and Lipton was forced 
to engage assistants to wait on 
the customers while he himself 
managed the store and thought 
out new ways in which to ad- 
vertise his goods. 

‘There were certain rules that 
he laid down from the begin- 
ning. Every customer, rich or 
Poor. should be treated with 
courtesy and honesty. He would 
live up to his advertisements, 
Neither he nor anyone in his 
employ would ever use deceitful 
methods. People had confi. 
dence in him: he was soon able 
to pay back the money he had 
borrowed in order to start In 
business, and he began to en- 
large his premises. 

The growth of Thomas Lip- 
ton's business 's sald to bo al- 
most without a parallel in Great 
Britain. It reads like a fairy 
tale. He opened a second store; 
then a third and a fourth. Soon 
there were scores of them scat- 
tered throughout the different 
towns of the British Isles. Every 
one of them followed the same 
go-ahead methods and .carried 
gut the business principles of 
Lipton. 7 

Ten years after he opened the 
first tiny store ten years after 
he pawned his watch to meet a. 
Dill, Thomas Lipton yas a mil- 
lionaire. and no one’ iged 
him his suecess. Fram the be- 


ginning he took off his cont, 
rolled up his sleeves,-and with 
unfailing good nature and cheer- 
fulness worked with a will. Suc- 
cess does not come easily to any 
man, and it would not have come 
to Thomas Lipton had he not 
deen a hard and conscientious 
worker, Idleness and he were 
strangers; -while many. other 
young fellows his age were 
“killing” time, he always seemed 
to have more work to do than 
he could get through. 


After establishing a chain of 
stores throughout the country 
Lipton followed this with a num- 
ber of factories. He bought ex- 
tensive gardens In England, and 
before long his jam factories 
alone employed an army of help- 
ers. Ireland was no longer able 
to supply all the bacon and ham 
he needed. and Lipton soon had 
his buyers in the United States 
and in other countries. He 
opened up a large printing 
establishment, and enormous 
quantities of advertising ma- 
terial were sent to the stores as 
they asked for It. he did 
‘@ very unusual thing: he pur- 
~chased tea gardens in Ceylon. 
‘This daring move seemed to ap- 
peal to the people. They liked 
this Irish Ind who had such 
courage and who played the 
game so fairly and so success- 
fully. It seemed to them like 
the story of “Aladdin and His 
Wonderful Lamp,” as everything 
he wished came to pass. 


‘Thomas Lipton had two char- 
acterstics not often found in the 
same man: a saving disposition 
and a spirit of wonderful gen- 
erosity. He hated to see anyone 
wasting money or spending It 
foolishly. ‘When he was a boy. 
he worked for one dollar a week 
and so learned the value of every 
cent. “Fools waste money.” he 
sald, “wise men save it.” But 
he was generous. On one oc- 
casion he gave over one hundred 
thousand dollars to provide din- 
ners for the poor of London 
—this when he was a compara- 
tively young man. Later he gave 
larger sums to relieve distress 
oceasioned by plagues in India. 
‘The news soon spread abroad 
that he had money to give and 
was willing to give It whenever 
the cause was a worthy one. It 
‘would make a book in Itself to 
record the generosity of Thomas 
Lipton. During the Great War 
of 1914-18 few men gave more 
generously than did this Irish 
millionaire. In 1898 he was 
knighted and so became Sir 
‘Thomas Lipton. 


He was Interested in every 
form of healthy sport, but his 
favorite was yachting. For many 
years the cup, emblem of the 
world's championship for yacht 
racing had been held by the 


United States. Now Sir Thomas 
was always a warm friend of the 
United States; indeed he used to 
say, “I am half American at 
heart." However, he did long to 
capture that championship for 
Great Britain, and in 1899 he ts- 
sued a challenge and bullt a 
magnificent yacht named the 
Shamrock, which a great many 
believed would beat the Colum- 
bla, Mr. Plerpont Morgan's boat, 

The Shamrock salled gcross 
the Atlantic under her own can- 
vas. Seldom has any sporting 
event attracted more attention. 
The whole world looked on. Al- 
though a smaller boat than her 
rive 
than twice as much sail, and by 
many was favored to win. There 
were to be three races. In the 
third start the Shamrock was 
disabled. 

Undaunted by this defeat, Sir 
Lipton made a second attempt 
in 1001 with a new boat, Sham- 
rock II, but again the Columbia 
won—this time rather easily. 

These two attempts cost Sir 
‘Thomas Lipton nearly a-miilion 
dollars, but he decided to have a 
ihird try; and In 1903 he haa a 
magnificent boat built which he 
named Shamrock If. This third 
attempt is sald to have cost a 


million dollars. ‘The owner and * 


those who had built her felt sure 
that this boat would bring the 
cup to Great Britain. Once again 
Lipton was doomed to failure, 
for although she was very fast 
she was beaten by the Rellance 
—the boat chosen to represent 
the United States. 2 

Sir Thomas made another at- 
tempt to lift the cup in 1913 with 
Shamrock IV. The bullders fot- 
lowed entirely new plans, and 
when completed this new yacht 
beat Shamrock III so easily that 
It did seem as If the big-hearted 
Irishman would gain his object 
but the Resolute. America’s 
cholce, was too speedy even for 
this new boat, and for a fourth 
time Sir Thomas was disap- 
pointed. 

His unfailing good nature 
never once left Sir Thomas Lip- 


ton. After each defeat he was” 


the first man to congratulate the 
winner. It is safe to say that 
few men born neross the seas 
have ever been more popular in 
the United States than he. And 
here is an interesting thing. He 
has always hated gambling. He 
does not belleve in It, and al- 
though vast sums of money must 
have been wagered on the 
famous yacht races in which he 
was so Interested, he himself 
never wagered one cent; indeed, 
he never made a bet in his life. 

At the time of writing Sir 
‘Thomas Lipton ts still living, al- 
though he ts nearly eighty years 
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ARTICLE BY MISS JOINER 

Below we copy an article by 
Miss Enfleld Joiner, Principal of 
the North Carolina School for 
the Deaf, appearing in the Deat 
Carolinian. it is so well to the 
point and so appropriate for the 
beginning of a‘new year that we 
take the privilége.of copying it 
im full, It 1s not onty suitable for 
our pupils, teachers and officers, 
but for workers in all walks of 
fe: 


Some months ago the research 
department of one of the leading 
fact finding agencles of this 
country undertook to find the 
reason for white-collar workers 
losing thelr fobs. Letters were 
sent out to corporations of varl- 
ous kinds asking for lists of em- 
ployees who had been dismissed 
within a given period of time 
and the causes of the dismissals, 
Large department stores, offices 
of manufacturing plants, insur- 
ance companies business offices 
of all sort were included in the 
survey. Data were assembled on 
5,000 cases. It developed that a 
preponderating majority of these 
5,000 men and women had lost 
their positions because of what 
seemed trivial reasons, because 
of so-called “Little things.” Very 
few, In fact bout five per cent, 
lost out because ef lack of train- 
Ing and ubilty, ability itself 
playing a neglivibte part. Only 
a few were dismised fer dis- 
honesty. The reasons for the 
failure of the large majority was 
Yack of neatness. procrastination, 
unwillingness to follow orders to 
the letter. Botled down, the 
chief cause of failure was—"tak~ 
ing things easy. 


We have long contended that 
success in any undertaking de- 
pends more on the will to do 
than on the ability. Without the 
will 10 do, ability 4s of little value, 
and often the desire and the de- 
termination ‘to do develops the 
ability to’do. To at least one of 
her normal training classes Dr. 
Caroline A. Yale was fond ot 
saying: “Do a thing until you do 
It so well you will like doing It.” 
We like to do the thing we can 
do well. and there are very few 
things worth doing that we can 


learn to do without doing 
through the practice which 
make perfection. 


What true of workers in 
other fields 1s true of teachers, 
officers and pupils “of a school. 
Taking things/éasy results, if 
not in failure, ‘very mediocre 
work. TH we care enough about 
becoming good teachers, good 
supervisors, good students, we 
will suceeed tn the end. 

If we want to. we can. If we 
adopt a policy of “taking it 
easy” and “getting by.” no mat- 
ter how able and well-trained 
we may be, we shall fall. 


ON TEACID TRADES 

The Soutn Carolina School is 
erecting « new Trades Building. 
Some sehools still have inade- 
quate quirters for the teaching. 
of trades to the deaf. Others 
have tine buildings and latest 
equipment. Since the deaf as 
a whole must depend on a trade 
as a means of livelihood, they 
should be assured the best train- 
ing available, ‘To arrive at this 
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objective, it 1s obvious that they work of the school. keep closely 
must contact only theanost mo- in touch with it and give such 
dern of equipment, ineliding praise or critclsm as may be 
buildings. deemed advisable. From the 

In the old days when our standpoint of character bull- 
schools for the deaf were aliead ding agencies, they should then 
of hearings schools by including let it be known to the school 
trades teaching in the curricu- officials that they stand ready 
lum, they really taught only the to assist, provided there 1s 
rudiments thereof. This instruc- something within thelr power 
tion was then quite adequate which can be done. If asked 
because the hearing graduates to do s0, they should be able to 
of the high schools had to begin suggest ways and means. 
right Uh men they “left ee 

en, when fe 

school, and the deaf trained were yy 7f'eh Homie, ae 
thus so far ahead of them, Jobs “that the home she te 
came to the deaf almost for the' te character bullding agency 
came to the deat almost for ie) was far more valld a few years 
technical high schools with their ago than at the present pes 
modern equipment, trattiet col- The advent of weren pel 
lege instructors, and contacts {Cs and business Has very 
lege instructors, and contacts teri:1y changed the complexion 
See anes meas maa yaaee of the home, This was true even 
ne coe abies, before the present unemploy- 
employment pinces, are able to ment crisis and now hundreds 
people’ agalnate ehom, young of thousands of homes in the 
growing Increasingly difficult for United States are being held to” 
Our deaf boys and girls to com- Sether by the menger Join 
oe runeetalle® earnings of both parents, or by 

To inset thos changed con? the, Wages of the mother atone. 
dian is anweartnte stan ne The School. Many consider 
ater night fe atthe Brew We the province of the schoo! to 
Trust even po Turther, recogni, receive the chitdren at 9 o'clock 
Ting that the handles of geet. if the morning. send them home 
sas emands cuperice troicing fF AN hour at lunch. and keep 
Tens graduates tee terbeabear supervision over them until 4 
bed byrindustry. If we constant. +1" the afternoon. If this 1s as 
ly Keep allve Uo the demands of ff 5 the mission of the schoo} 
industries and establish contin- Bees then we can rendily see 
uous contact through some com- Where the eld for, characise 
petent placement officer we can Dullding Mes. Tt emprces the 
do much, It seems, to place ef NOUr and a half before schoo 
clent deat workers where their I the morning ane two hones 
skill may be of mutual profit to 1% the evening before marhat 
employer and employee. After Comes home from work, | thet 
thorough tratning there must “Nudren are daily thrown, to- 
foltow propaganda, skilfully dlr~ Geter during. these periods of 
ected, so that the business world it is readily seen that 


é the day, 
ry MING Meat kn he aaeies_ a responsibility formerly carried 


ues where lack of hearing is no” bY te Parents now rests with 
obstacle to the proper perform- ‘he cna. 
ance of the work on hand. Definition of Character, Be- 
‘The whole process of educat- fore we can proftably discuss 
ing, training und then placing character bullding we must 
the deat in a position really is agree as to the meaning of the 
a herculean task. It not only word “character.” 
involves specially trained tench- Recently is was my good for- 
ers, modern equipment. modern tune to sit In a round table dis- 
butldings and the education of cussion led by Dr. Kilpatrick of 
the employing agenctes. but it Teachers’ College, Columbia Un- 
also in the bepinning requires tversity. and the thought which 
much educative propaganda car- was developed through several 
rled on by thoroughly competent hours of discussion was that 
Persons who must meet and en- “Character Is the ability to res- 
‘lighten those who are in con- pond to situations appropriate- 
trol of the necessary finances to ly." ‘This definition, you will 
Tealize objectives note, eliminates a large amount 
of fog and haze which sur- 
rounds and confuses the one who 
is making an approach to the 
SHOULD HAVE A DEFI- subject. In the first place re- 
NITE PLACE IN OUR EDU- ligian does not enter Into the 
CATIONAL PROGRAM type of character bullding the 
Types of Objections, When public should consider. Rell- 
reference is made to this topic, glon should form the back- 
two types of objections nre ground for the type of reaction 
ralsed. The one from the pub- a child should seek. It should 
Ite. schools declaring that they create for him the aim of Life. 
do not welcome outside inter- We can well respect the old 
ference; the other from the adage that “what we will, that 
general public which feels that we will become." Education 
character bullding Is the prob- after all can go little further 
Jem of the home and not of than to “sharpen the tools” 
society In general. The need with which we are to work. 
is apparent and by study and These tools will be used for good 
tact the situation can be met or evil just in proportion as our 
50 as to appease both factions. objective in Ilfe has become 
In the first place the public focused, and It is as certain that 
should not propose to dictate to educate a mind with evil ten- 
the policies of the schools. As dencles will make for more evil, 
parents or interested friends of as it is to assume that to edu- 
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life is one serles of decisions. 
Before us at every turn is the 
opportunity for choice. It is 
left with us elther to do the 
right thing or the wrong-thing. 
‘The great question Ja, what ts 
right and what is wrong., Each 
one has his owrt opinion on this 
subject, but the moral involved 
1s not always so easily deter- 
mined,, Stealing 1s a case in 
hand. ‘The four year old chikt 
who passes the apple ‘stand 1s 
reasoning fairly well when he ~ 
deducts that the man has a 
hundred apples while he has 
none, and it will even things up 
a bit if he takes at least one. 
Not until a child gets well along 
in years will he be able to un- 
derstand the sanctity of proper- 
ty and that if he expects others 
to respects his rights, he must 
respect the rights of others. 


What Can the Community Do? 
‘What can we as a service club 
do to strengthen the character 
of the boy? It is evident that 
the matter of decision in every 
istance les with him, We can 
not In the long run do the decid- 
ing for him. He must solve the 
situation but we can in a large 
measure control the situations 
which he has to solve, 


Practica! Illustrations. Per- 
haps my meaning can best be 
expressed through IMlustration. 


In the clty of Washington there 


are two public schools lying side 
by side, the one for white, the 
other for colored children. 
Sometime ago the playground 
for white children was rendered 
unserviceable aver a period of 
several months due to building 
material being stored upon it, 
The white children soon began 
to encroach upon the play- 
ground set apart for the colored 
childten, with the result that 
fist fights and other form ot 
rowdyism became prevalent. 
Something had to be done and 
the teachers at the school for 
white children decided that this 
was a problem which could best 
be solved by the children them- 
selves, Accordingly the matter 
was laid before the student 
council. The teachers called the 
president of the group and 1 few. 
of the leaders together and sug> 
gested that some action be taken, 
intimating that It might be wise 
to negotlate for set hours dur- 
ing which time the playxround 
might be alternately used. 

At the meeting of white puplls 
no adult was present. The 
children discussed ail phases of 
the situation and finally by a 
unanimous vote agreed that no 
encroachment upon the colored 
playground should be made at 
any time by them. When the 
verdict was brought back to the 
tenchers the simple explanation 
was made that “had conditions 
been reversed, the colored chitd- 
ren would not have sought to 
use our grounds. The fact that 
our playground ts temporarily 
out of commission ts our hard 
luck." From that time forth 
not a single case of playground 
disturbance came to the atten- 
tlon of the teachers. 

To further illustrate, a case 
may be cited wherein the pro- 
prietors of a bus line made com- 


the children, they should fam- cate a wholesome mind wily plaint to the board of education 


illarize themselves with the multiply the good. Our whole 
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By ENFIELD JOINER 
Thave always thought I should 
Uke to work with the speech of a 
» class of deaf adults some five or 
ten years after they had left 
school. So when Mr. Bergan 
saked me to write an article 
which would be a sort of review 
of the work the readers of The 
«Bulletin had had at The Clarke 
Bchool, I readily promised to do 
so, Trained at the Clarke School 
T have been a veacher for many 
years, and naturally I have list 
‘éned with intense Interest to the 
speech of “the old boys and 
girls,” who frequently come back 
on visits to the school with which 
Tam connected. I have found 
that in certain respects, the 
speech of many of these old 
pupils had improved, they spoke 
‘with more fluency, more expres- 
sion, more natural phrasing than 
they had used while in school. I 
think improvement along these 
lines was due to their watching 
‘and imitating consciously or un- 
consciously the speech of hear- 
ing people; but often I have 
heard speech defects which 
needed correction, and I knew 
that, In part at least, these de- 
fects: were the result of the 
speakers having had nobody call 
their attention to them and so 
had formed bad speech habits. 
In this article I should like to 
call attention to mistakes adults 
are likely to make and to bad 
speech habits they can easily 
form. 


First of all, you want your 
speech to be intelligible, easy to 
‘be understood. In our school we 
have had hundreds of “Intelligi- 
bility tests”"—having pupils read 
or speak disconnected sentences 
while the teacher listened with- 
out looking at the speaker. We 
have found that the chief cause 
of uninfelligibility was the leav- 
ing out of sounds in different 
words in the sentences. Some- 
times whole syllables would be 
glided or slurred over. And often 
this was done in words which 
are used constantly in thelr 
everyday life. 

‘The sound most frequently cut 
off is § used at the beginning or 
end of a syllable or word. The 
speaker often takes the correct 
position for s and then falls to 
hold the position while the 
breath passes through the nearly 
closed teeth. One doesn't feel § 
as one feels many other sounds. 
Sometimes determination on the 
part of the speaker to make the 
sound distinct produces a tight 
s which sounds like ts. Hold- 
ing the position too long and 
sending out the breath with too 
much force produces a hissing 
sound. A good s must be neither 
stressed nor cut off too soon. 
Since s is used more than any 
other consonant sound, it fs @ 
pity that it 1s so elusive. 

Another consonant which fs 
often slurred over 1s 1. ‘Unless 
the tongue Is kept well down in 
the back, the sound lacks the 
resonance which is its chief 
characteristic. Releasing the 1 
position too soon will result in 
‘a sort of indefinite, half-hearted 
n. Holding the position too long 
gives a booming sound. How- 
ever, too much resonance is rare, 
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and it makes for more intelll- 
gible speech to have too much 
rather than too little. 

‘When they are used at the end 
of a word or a syllable, p, b, t, d, 
k, and g often behave like two- 
edged swords. The “puff of 
breath” in the wrong place !s a 
serious defect, and leaving It off, 
when it should be heard, makes 
for unintelligibility. In a sen- 
tence like “What did Tom do?,”” 
the “puff of breath” will make 
most unnatural “Whatu didu 
Tom do?." Perhaps many of us 
can remember struggles with 
“Ocu to ber.” The truth ts: 
there are two final p's, b's, t's, 
d’a, k's, and g's, one which dams 
up and holds the breath or voice, 
and the other which releases it. 
In fluent speech these sounds 
‘when used at the end of a word 
or at the end of a syllable with 
the next syllable beginning with 
@ consonant, are what we call 
“preath-stop” sounds. But when 
these sounds come at the ena 
of a phrase or a sentence, using 
the puff of breath often makes 
the word more distinct. Also, 
when another consonant prece- 
des these sounds used finally 
in words Ike lamp, post, bank, 
the p, t, or K is likely not to be 
heard, if the breath is stopped. 


Care must be taken never to 
let the breath following these 
sounds become voice. I have u 
friend who became deaf at six- 
teen and for twenty years her 
speech has remained remark- 
ably natural She is a person 
of great strength of character 
—one who does everything with 
enthusiasm and thoroughness. 
‘These very qualities have re- 
cently betrayed her into what 
may become a serious speech de- 
fect. In attempting to speak dis- 
tinetly, she has unconsciously 
acquired the habit of giving 
these final sounds too’ much 
force. The result is “The cake- 
‘u-was good-u-." Putting in -u- 
when it isn't there ts a defect to 
be avolded. 


Other consonants which have 
to be watched are v and voiced 
th, to keep both free from nas- 
ality; m to avold “mby” for "my" 
caused by closing the lips too 
tightly for m: sh to keep the 
middle; and always and forever, 
ch and J, For myself both in 
teaching and speaking. I prefer 
the “point-up” ch, which means 
that we give breath-stop t and 
sh together. To me that definite 
t position 1s like having a stick 
to support you while treading on 
slippery Ice: 

Consonant sounds are much 
the same the world over, but 
vowels ditter greatly not only in 
the speech of different peoples 
but in dialects used in different 
parts of the country. It Is sald 
that in England a man may step 
into the next shire or county 
and fall to make himself under~ 
stood because the pronunciation 
of vowel sounds differs so great- 
ty. In America our speech is 
more uniform; the seventeen 
sounds of the- Northampton 
Vowel Chart ar® given in about 
the same way throughout our 
country. But we can see from 
what happens in England be- 
cause of the variety of vowels 
used, how important the vowel 


1s, Consonants are like the sol- 
diers of an army; vowels are 
officers with results depending 
‘on them. Our vowels then must 
be accurate, and each must be 
given its own pecullar quality 
and quantity. 


One of the chief vowel defects 
4s eliding or cutting off the 
shorter part of the six diph- 
thongs, particularly in the cases 
of {-e, ae, and u-e. The vowel 
ee I always think of as a mate or 
3. In its pure long form as ee, 
‘and In {ts modified form as part 
of I-e, a-e, of and u-e, it ts used 
more than any other vowel ex- 
cept -u-. Unless one is care 
ful ee is likely, like 3, to 
‘The front of the tongue ts In 
the highest vowel position, much 
vibration can be felt in the jaw 
and other parts of the head. 
‘The front of the tongue should 
be broad and soft, the volce 
forced through the slightly open 
teeth so that It will not go up 
through the nose and result in 
@ wavering, nasal sound. A 
clear definite ee nearly always 
means that the other will be 
g00d, too. 


Consonant positions are al- 
ways affected hy the positions 
of the sounds which go before or 
follow them. Speak cool and 
then keel and you can feel how 
the position of the k changes. 
For this reason I think it better 
to practice a consonant sound 
you may want to work on in 
‘syllables or in words. But vowels 
are only slightly affected, or 0 
it seems to me, by consonant 
positions. I think it quite worth 
while to practice vowels as single 
elements. In doing’ this it ts 
most Important to give each 
‘vowel its proper quantity, if it be 
long, short or diphthongal. 


Accenting of syllables depends 
to a large extent on the quanti- 
ty of the vowel in the syllable. 
‘The accented syllable is the 
stressed syllable and almost al- 
‘ways, It ts the long syllable which 
ls stressed. The long syllable 
may contain a long vowel, a 
diphthong or more consonants 
than the other syllable or sylla- 
bles. In giving a syllable tts fult 
length, the effect of force or ac 
cent ts obtained In all unac- 
cented syllables where the vowel 
is represented by the letters a, 
o and u. the vowel used Is -u-. 
often called the naural vowel be- 
cause it is so easily given. In 
unaccented syllables where the 
vowel is represented by the let- 
ters e or 1 the vowel used Is 
or -u-. That little vowel -u- 
doesn’t get credit for the impor- 
tant part it plays in our speech. 
Tt is like the air we breathe. ne- 
cessary to us but seldom noticed 
by us. 


Most words of four or more 
syllables have two or more syl- 
lables accented. Words are much 
lke dance steps. they belong to 
one rhythm or another. A study 
of the rhythm of words is a fas- 
cinating study. While simple 
rules like those given above help 
In determining the syllable on 
which accent falls, it is safest 
always to look up words met for 
the first time in print in a dice 
tionary. The Thorndike Century 
Junior Dictionary published by 


slower grades with poor spee: 
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Scott, Foresman arid Company, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Dalles, New 
York, has good pronuciation 
keys, simple definitions and a 
great many pictures. It is inex- 
pensive. costing less than one 
dollar, and a halt. 


Quite as important as inelud- 
ing every sound in every word is 
the grouping of words according 
to meaning. or phrasing. We all 
know how impossible it is to read 
speech from the lips, if the 
speaker says one word at a time. 
No matter how ‘correct the 
speech is, it 1s difficult to under- 
stand a speaker who does not 
phrase or group his words na- 
turally. He must also use sim- 
ple inflection, raising his votce 
when he asks a question and 


lowering it at the end of a sen-. 


tence. And above all things, he 
must not “mouthe.” Almost all 
deaf people open thelr mouths 
too far. Use your tongues free- 
ly but your jaws very sparingly. 
Now and then it is well to take 
a mirror and watch yourself 
speak, 


I have sald nothing about one 
of the most important things of 
all—the voice. Almost all deaf 
people talk too loud. If you pass 
over all the other things I have 
sald, think on this. Keep your 
voice soft. In order to do this, 
tearn to relax consciously and 
learn to breathe deeply. Good 
on absence of tenseness. and on 
on absence of tensenss, and on 
the supply and contyol of the 
breath. As one experienced 
teacher once sald to me, “Good 


speech depends on the quality of 


the voice and the quantity of 
the breath." So remember, “Soft- 
ly! Softly! 


T once thovzht that speech 
was made or marred the first 
several years a child gwas in 
school. But I have seen ter 
ers get good speech from pu 
who came to them from the 


T cannot close without telling 
about a man who pract cally 
learned to talk after he 
was forty-five. When he entered 
schol years ago he was taught 
by the manual method. Several 
years ago he asked me to ar- 
Tange for him to have lessons in 
speech. I feit that it would Le 
a hopeless task but when he pér- 
sisted. the work wa, begun. He 
now has excellent speech, both 
pleasing and intellig.ble. and he 
uses it constantly. His voice, 
harsh and loud at first. is good 
now, His success bas been an 
inspiration to me and to others. 


So it is never too late to learn 
and to mend. To sum up. Sf you 
not only keep up your speech 
but better It. bear in mind these 
things.—fMirst, carefully include 
in every word every sound which 
belongs to it: second. phrase or 
group words with expresion: 
third, cultivate the use of 
the humble natural vowel -u-, 
thus obtaining a more natural 
accent of syllables: fourth, ac- 
cent important words In your 
speech; and last but above all 
things. don’t talk too loud. And 
remember the old adage, “Prac~ 
tice makes perfect.” You can 
keep up your speech only by 
using tt. Enfield Joiner. 
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RE-OPENING OF SCHOOL 
_ On Septemter 9th pupils re- 
turned from all parts of Ontario 
for the opening of school on 


September 10th. After exten- 
ding a welcome to new as well 
as former pupils and to the 
‘teaching staff on ‘Thursday 
morning, the Superintendent 
gave directions to the teachers 
regarding the organization of 
the classes, 

‘Miss Elizabeth Deannard who 
rendered faithful cervice both as 
a teacher and as matron of the 
girls’ residence for many years 
retired,at the end of August and 
will be greatly missed by pupils 
and teachers, A_well deserved 
tribute to Miss Deannard ap: 
pears in another column of this 
issue of The Canadian. 


ONTARIO ASSCCIATION OF 
‘THE DEAF 
‘The 23rd. biennial convention 
of the Ontario Association of 
the Deaf, held in the Royal Con- 
naught Hotel, Hamilton, from 
June 21 to June 30 was attended 
by the Superintendent and Mr. 
George F. Stewart. An account 
of the proceedings of the con- 
vention appears*in this issue. 
In addition Mr. Stewart has 
written his impressions of th 
convention and these will appear 
in this and subsequent Issues. 
‘The editor is very grateful to 
Mr, Stewart for continuing to 
show his great interest In the 
~ welfare of the deaf and the 
progress of the school. 


MISS DEANNARD RETIRES 

‘The retirement of Miss Eliz~ 
abeth Deannard, which took 
place on September 1. came as a 
surprise to ‘her many friends: 
her unfortunate accident of last 
winter precipitating her desire 
for an earlier severing of ties 
here than had been anticipated. 

Miss Deannard Joined our 
staff in April, 1910, and since 
that time has given faithful, un- 
tiring, whole harted and sacr!- 
ficial service Jn the interests of 
our school. Early In her teaching 
exporience her genius for teach- 
ing speech and ip reading was 
recognized and she entered a 
wider sphere of usefuiness as 
supervising teacher ‘of the inter- 


mediate department, where her 
outstanding abilities have left 
lasting results on cur teachers 
and therefore on our whole 
speech programme.- Her. know- 
ledge of the work, her thorough- 
ness in unfolding its intricacies, 
and her willingness at all times 
to give assistance, have endeared 
her to those with whom she has 
been assoclated—not only to the 
staff, but also to the pupils, 
many of whom now among the 
adult deaf, will remember with 
gratitude her careful teaching. 
Her interest in, developing the 
oral work in our school led her 
to take summer courses at 
Northampton and St, Louis. 
Speech Correction under Dr. 
Frederick Martin at Ithaca, and 
Adult Lip Reading under Miss 
Bruhn, the latter being used at 
the conclusion of the Great 
War when Miss Deannard ren- 
dered valuable assistance in 
teaching Up reading to the deaf~ 
ened soldiers. 

Four o'clock did not end Miss 
Deannard’s duties and interests, 
hers has been a twenty-four 
hour day. As teacher in charge 
of the girls’ residence, she has 
had the physical and moral wel- 
fare of our girls atall times in 
her mind and heart, Few can 
realize the strain and respons!- 
billty of that office and we are 
sure that the parents of the deaf 
girls of this province Join with 
us in grateful tribute to’ Miss 
Deannard for her thoughtfulness 
and conscientious care of their 
daughters. 

Our Catholic children have 
had a rare privilege’in thelr as- 
fation with Miss Deannard. 
Her devoted interest in their 
spiritual welfare, her timely ad~ 
monitions and advice have left 
an imprint on their lives, and 
only eternity can reveal the 
fruits of her tre Christian in- 
fluence. 


+ ‘The School for the Deaf misses 


‘Miss Deannard, but her many 
friends here snd throughout 
Ontarto will rejolce with her in 
a well spent life of service and 
wish for her many years of 
health and. happiness at her 
home in Peterboro. 


0. A. D. CONVENTION HELD 
AT HAMILTON 

‘The 29rd biennial conveation of 
the Ontario Asso-lation of the Deaf 
opencd an-Saturday afternoon, Junz: 
27th, at the Royal Connaught Hotel 
Hamifton with over 300 delerates 
from al over Ontario and fram 
‘Michigan and New York states. 

‘The president. Norman L. Gleadow. 
in his address at the opening meeting 
on Saturday -evening, welcomed the 
delegates,to Hamilton, and told of 
the clty's growth ince the Inst con- 
vention was held here in-1920. He 
spoke of the fine work done by the 
Hamilton Soctal Club of the Deaf, 
formed since the Oltawa conven- 
tion two years ugo. 

‘The Rev. Alex. McGowan newly 
appointed minister of the Evangeli- 
Church of the Deaf, Toronto, and 
Mrs, MeGowan, the Rt.Rev. Mer. 
Hinchey, of St.Mary's pro-Cathedral, 
Harnilton. and Father Francis J. 
McGoey, ‘Toronto, who all use the 
Sign language, were introduced to the 
delegntes by Mr, Gleadow. 

Controller Nora Frances Hender- 
ton, In the absence of Mayor Wile 
lam Morrison, welcomed the dele- 
gates to the city. In a brief ad- 
dress. the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Hin- 
chey suid: “Jam glad to be with you 
here to-night and to offer my set- 
vices for anything I can do for you. 
Your president will find me at his 
disposal—glad to cu-operate or ta do 


ce 


Hinchey concluded.” I sincerely wish 
God's blessing on your work. I hope 
you will co-operate and work ‘well 
Yogether for the general good of your 
organization and T am sure that you 
oe 


Dr, H. E. Amoss, Inspector of Aux- 
Mary Classes in the Province. who 
Is now inspecting schools for th 
‘deaf and the bine, spoke as follows: 


Tam very glad to meet with you 
again, I had the pleasure of meeting 
a group in Hamilton a year and a 
half ago. I was very glad, some 
three weeks ago, to have the privi- 
lege of attending the Minister of 
Education in his visit to the School 
at Belleville, and to feel, rather than 
to hear, the very great lnterest that 
he had’ in the weltare of the deaf 
people of this province, particularly 
the boys and girls, and to feel how 
enthusiastic and well satisfled he was 
at the way the senoo) is running, 
under the very efficient and very 
kindly and sympathetle  superin- 
tendency of Mr, Morrison. I was 
with him two weeks ago to the 
School for the Blind at Branttord, 
and I heard him remark that he was 
very doubtful whether, when all was 
sald and done, shether. the blind 
sufered any greater, If as great, & 
handleap as the deaf. You have @ 
very thorough und sympathetic Min- 
ister in Dr, Simpgon, who 1s very 
interested in your welfare, I have 
the privilege of serving, to some ex- 
tent, the School for the Blind in 
Brantford, and the School for the 
Deaf in Belleville. 1 am very struck 
at one difference when T visit the 
two schools, particularly the setond. 
‘The School for the Blind in Brant- 
ford has as a background, one of the 
moct powerful and most effective or 
ganizations in the Dominion of 
Consda—the Canadian National in- 
stitute for the Diind, ‘The school 
for the Blind and the Canadian 
Netional Institute for the Blind work 
In closest co-operation. The school 
is agaured, that when @ boy or girl 
srduates’ from that school that 
there ls on organization ready to 
take hold of that pupil and whether 
it ts In Ontario, Saskatchewan, or 
Alberto, there Is an organization that 
wil assume the responsibility of 
looking after that young man oF wo- 
man, finding employment for him, 
or making employment. The Cana- 
dian National Institute for the 
Blind received a great start In ware 
time. They had a patriotic ax well 
as human sympathy in the organiz- 
ation of their movement, I think 
Thave said this before but Tam golng 
to say it again—I think it Is time for 
deaf Feople of OAtario to become or- 
ganized in a solid, functioning, 
‘working body, and the sooner you 
put your minds to the task of get~ 
Ung every deaf man and woman Wed 
‘up in your organization and working 
definitely to the betterment of the 
deaf people in the province, the 
rooner you are going to get strength. 
Now, there are probably in the Prov- 
Ince ‘of Ontario, five times as many 
deaf people as there are blind, and 
if you take the very hard of hear- 
ing people, there are probably about 
eight tlmes as many. If you had a 
strong, effective working organiza. 
Won even one quarter as effective as 
the Canadian Natlonal Institute for 
the Blind you could do wonders for 
yourselves, for the boys and girls who 
come out ‘of Bellevitie, and for the 
young men and women throughout 
the Province of Ontario, 


Mr. Shilton was speaking about the 
Government placing men at your 
disposal for the purpose of putting 
boys and girls Into industry. I do 
not think that is golng to work. I 
ama civil servant myself, and 1 
know we are really a lazy lot, and not 
zo much on the Job. There are 
chough people today without working 
ansbody too much, so ‘that there 1s 
ho reason why Your organization 
zhould not have a placement man. 
Scattered among all of you, 1t should 
nol cost very much and Tam sure 
that there are enough sympathetic 
people in the Province to help. If yout 
could get a placement man and w 
man to go through Ontario and find 
Jobs for the fine lot of boys and girls 
who come out of the School, to In- 
terest the factory managers in these 
youngsters unill they get a footing, 


plain things to them, and 
® man and a woman who 
only effect thelr placement but keep 
im contact with them for a little 
while and explain just how they 
to adjust themselves ‘to the Job, 
things would go along beautifully. 
T have placed boys and girls, .whot 
after two or three weeks in the in- 


pathetic, 
cause they could not Mt into the Job. 
‘They could have been made to Mt 
into the Job very easily if they had 
had someone to explain thelr part!- 


effective, 
ton to further your alms. If you 
can just go ahead and. do this 
tackle the problem of effective 
placement—I will guarantee to in- 
Yerest enough people to pay part of 
the salaries of these two placement 
officers, if you can get the backing of 
the organization. 

If you can get two people to do 
what the placement officers for the 
blind do, you will be doing @ wonder- 
ful thing for yourselves. 


J.T. Bhilton, B. A,, Toronto, de- 
livered a paper on the question of 
‘tablishing a home for the aged 
and infirm deaf, a matter 
tince. 1910. He gnve a resume of 
‘the house movement alnce its Incep- 
tion and Included may of the prob- 
tems facing the question throughout 
the years. “The situation 1s altered 
now,” he said, “with the coming of 
the ‘old age pensions. Many pen- 
tloners would rather recelve their 
gension than enter a home, but des- 
bite the pension the unemploymort 
tituation among the deat is stilt 
acute. He told how many af the 
homes for the deaf in the United 
States were suffering cevere Hvan- 
cla} reverses, but he thought that @ 
home was practical 1n Ontario with 
co-oreration from all the deat, Tle 
outlined his plan of operation, which 
made {t possible to drop the projcet 
with MtUe financial 103s in the case 
the home was not successful, To 
date $2400 had been collected, for 
the fund, There Is alo $3681 tn a 
savings account and 124 shares of 
Braviian Light and Power. 

‘The matter of the Home for aged 
merred with the O. A.D. and will 
be riven a two-yeur trial, with J.T. 
Shilton, of Toronto, In charge. Only 
(xo delegates opposed the measure. 
‘The two organizations are being 
merged 90 that better co-operation 
can be obtained. ‘The executive of 
the . A. D. has the power to decide 
the site, and a campaign for funds 
will proceed Immediately. ‘The con- 
vention thought the idea sound, 
provided that It extended assistance 
to the Unemployed deaf between the 
ages of 50 and 65 years, of those 
not eligible to receive old age pen- 
sons. 

Robert McBrien introduced # mo- 
ddon-to create two annual prizes at 
the Belleville school, to be called the 
©. A.D. princeps alumnus and alum~ 
nae prizes, with a value of $10. 
‘These prizes will be given the head 
boy and girl ench year by the O.A.D., 
the president to present them in 
perron and to address the school. 
‘The reeipient will be Invited to de- * 
liver valedictory addresses in sign- 
Joncuage. The idea is ta create @ 
tetter understanding between the 
rehool and the alumni and to en- 
‘courage the bright students In public 
speaking and esprit de corps. ‘This 
motion was passed unanimously, 

The following officers were elected 
for 1936-38: Honorary Patron, W. 
Je Morrison. Belleville; Honorary 
President, G. F. Stewart, Belleville 
President, J. 7. Shilton, ‘Torante: 
Vice-President, N. L. Gleadow, Ham- 
ilton: Secretary. David Peikoff, Tor- 
onto: Treasure, H. J. Wyd, Brant- 
ford: Directors, T. McBrien. Peter- 
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SCHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 
happiness is found in mak- 
ing others happy.” 


keen. Money prizes were given to 
the winners. 
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Grooms, Toronto: F. 
Harris, Toronto. 
wait the O. A. D. officers’ luncheon 
‘on Tuesday afternoon, they had an 
Informal discussion with Mr. W. 


béro; Hi. 


Morrizon, superintendent of the 
Gehool for the Deaf at Belleville. 
‘The discussion centered around t 

tmethod of procedure in making for 


Graduating classes in obtaining @ 
rtart after leaving school. The Te- 
sulis were very promising, and bet- 
ter co-operation between the two 
‘bodies is expected in the future. 

‘The convention closed on Tuesday 
evening with a banquet in the ball- 
room offthe Royal Connaught Hote), 
‘at which Mr. Charles W, Bell, : C.. 
was the principal speaker. In the 
course of his address Mr, Bell said, 
“Those who reach the highest post. 
tlon in life are often those who often 
start with a handicap.” 

‘The convention was told that it 
should get {ult value from the organi~ 
zation, for no ine of human activity. 
particularly the handicapped, can do 
‘without an organization to help them 
surmount the difficulties encounter 
ed. Mr, Bell called for equality for 
all people, and scored the Idea of 
putting people back of the general 
Tun of altairs because of deafness. 
He stated that if. wider the Work- 
man's Compensation act, the deat 
were put (o disadvantage. the lines 
of activity where a deaf person would 
be less than 100 per cent. capable 
rhould be classified and this would 
Teave open still many other lines of 
endeavor where the deaf could do 
food and Important work. He e<- 
Presred the hope that the O. A.°D. 
would make itrelf powerfully felt in 
the halls of legislative endeavor in 
working for the betterment of condi- 
tons among the deaf 

“The escence of laws are differ- 
ent than the estence of religion, tor 
they ire based upon, something, you 
and I must observe to live in peace 
and harmony with our neighbors. 
We must give way to things we 
would like to do, so that others may 
enjoy equal privileges.” 

Mr, Glendow spoke bilcfly, and 
told of the growth of the O. A. D.. 
whieh is this year celebrating Its 
fiftieth anniversary. The fact that it 
4s the association's golden Jubilee was. 
overlooked entirely and was not dis- 
covered until Tuesday morning, 
when Bir, Morrison drew the dele- 
ates’ attention to the fact. 

G. H, Holton, in a short address. 
called upon the service clubs to take 
up the task of helping to bridge the 
gap between the deat and hearing 
People. Mr. Morrison, superinten= 
dent of the Belleville school. alsa 
spoke briefly. 

Mrs. H. J. Lloyd proposed a toast 
te the King, and H. E. Grooms to 
the O. A.D. N. L. Gleadow replied 
to the toast to the 0. A.D. George 
Stewart proposed a toast to Hamll~ 
‘ton, and the reply was made by T. J. 
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Resolutions Passed 

Whereas, The sign-language is a 
‘most beautiful language, of priceless 
value to the deaf at such occasions 
as lectures.} meetings, religious ser- 
vices and on the playing felds, etc. 
Resolved, That an! ed 
ucation which tends Apoiains 
troy, or restrict the use of the beaut!- 
ful language ts to be much regretted. 
Whereas, We fully recognize 
cad apuces ate, oe sales of speech 
ie deaf and we also recognize 
the diMfculties and even the im- 
pocebilty, of acquiring it by many 
Resolved, ‘That we favor foger- 
cpelling as an adjunct to the present 
method of teaching at the Belleville 
Echoo! and we recommend to ail In- 

struct of feaf the f1 
of the single-hand alphabets 
—A. M. Adam, reporter to a 
‘Mute Journal. ria 


Mr. Frank P. Cunningham is 
receiving the congratulations of 
his numerous friends on recelv- 
Ing the degree of B. A. from 
Queen's University, Kingston, 

nt, 


‘Owing to a break-down of our 
sprinting-press the Canadian Is 
a week late In being delivered 
to our readers. It has been 
suggested that the press is cele- 
brating its 100th anniversary 
sod decided it had earned a hol- 
y. 


JAPANESE SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF 

‘The Canadian is indebted to 
Miss Yawaragi Nagai for the 
following article on the educa- 
tion for the deaf in Japan. Miss 
Nagai was a guest of the On- 
tarlo School for the Deaf for 
several weeks last ae She 
observed the work in the class- 
rooms and during her visit be- 
came very popular with pupils 
and teachers, Miss Nagat’s gra- 
clous personality revealed ta us 
the best of Japanese culture. It 
is Miss Nagat's intention to study 
at the Clark School. Northamp- 
ton, this year. 


I was asked previously to write 
on the Japanese Schools for the 
Deaf. But on account of my 
inexperience I have hesitated 
to do so until now. 

However I have recently re- 
celved a school magazine in 
which is stated that the Tokyo 
School for the Deaf celebrated 
its 60th birthday last December 
and incidentally the association 
for patronizing the education 
for the deaf had Its tenth year 
celebration. I have come upon 
Dr. Kawamoto's own conception 
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of progress regarding the Deaf 
Education in Japan.’ I shall 
endeavour to translate his 
thoughts in English and from 
which I hope -you will learn 
something of the education for 
the deaf in Japan. 

Regarding Dr. Kawamot’s own 
conception, they may be grouped 
into three headings. 

1. For a long time their Im- 
perlal Majesties of Japan have 
Tent their gracious support for 
the education for the deaf. Our 
graclous Empress has a number 
of times graciously visited the 
Tokyo School for the Deaf. And 
ever since 1920 their Imperial 
Majesties have more than words 
can express patronized every 
year with heavy endowments. 

2. Sixty years ago the hard- 
ship and untiring efforts of the 

, ploneers in the education of the 
deaf must have been unimagin- 
able. 

‘We today feel grateful towards 
our ploneers in this cause. 
‘Therefore it Is up to us today to 
carry on with utmost zeal this 
wonderful cause begun 60 years 
‘ago to its future height of ed- 
ueation and progress. 

3. Even at the start of this 

education for the deaf. regard- 
less of the stations in life, both 
the noblest of the land and the 
lowest menial, all were sympa~ 
thizers of thls cause and gave 
thelr support. ‘Thus it 1s more 
than essential that we who are 
well versed in the matter of the 
Deaf education. to inform our 
public of this wonderful work 
and thereby get thelr support. 

Dr. Kawamota has stated the 
particulars of this association 
which patronize: the deat edu- 
cation and which is In its 10th 
year. 

‘Ten years ago the total num- 

ter of deaf pupils were 2.500. 
-Today they number over 5.009. 
As you see there {s quite a prog- 
ress here. ‘The total number of 
normal public schoo! pupils to- 
day equal 13.500,000 with com- 
parison to this the total num- 
ter of deaf puplls is definitely 
small. 

However within a decade that 
the number of deaf pupils should 
double is really remarkable. Ten 
years ago there were only about 
5 or G schools which used oral 
method. But today there aro 
more than 60 schools which use 
this oral method. I do think 
that thts wonderful progress 
which took place within a decade 
can be equal to any progress 
taken place in the entire world. 

IT have now come the con- 
clusion of Dr. Kawamoto's writ- 
en speech. $ 

In addition I wish to convey 
just a token of my heatfelt 
thanks for all the kindnesses 
which you have shown me whilst 
my visit here.—Yawaragi Nagal. 


RECORDS MADE OS 
FIELD DAY 


Junior Boys 
100 yd. dash—11 4-5 sec—Jack 


1934. 
220 yd “dash—27 1-5 sec—Jack 
‘Damore—1934. 


Running Broad Jump—1$" 10°— 
R. Manning & W. Kintski 
1935. 

Running high jump—4" 6"—Jack_ 
Damore—1934. 


8 Ib. shot—32" 
Uck—1936.. 

Discus Throw —67' 4"— Tom 

- Blower—1936. 

Pole Vault—1'—Glen Robertson 
—1936. 

440 yd. relay race—1’ 2-5 sec.— 
*G. Traini, R. Manning, C. 
Baillie, W. Kiniskl—1935. 
Intermediate Boys 

100 yd. dash—11 sec.—Dalton 
Storring—1935. 

220 yd. dash—25 3-5 sec—Roy 
Lethbridge—1934. 

440 yd. dash—1 min, 2-5 sec— 
Elwood Bell—1930. 
Running Broad'Jump—16" 10 1-4 

—Dalton Storring—1935. 
Running High Jump—4) 7"— 
Gordon Evans—1935. 
12 Ib. Shot Put—35' 8”—Gordon 
Evans—1935. 
Discuss Throw—95'—Gordon 
Evans—1935. 
Vault — A" 
Evans—1935, 


Pole 4°—Gordon 


Senlor Boys 

100 yd. dash—10 1-5"—D. Ale- 
xander—1936. 

220 yd. dash+24 4-5 sec.—El- 
wood Bell —1930. 

440 yd. dash—1 min.—Elwood 
Belt—1930. * 

880 yd. dash—2 min. 33 1-5 see — 
Buster Hoage—1935 

Running Broad Jump—18" t2"— 
David Alexander—1935, 

Running high jump—4* 11"°— 
Herbeit White —1935. 

12. 1b, shot put—36" 1”"—Altert 
Lavalle—1935, 

Discus Throw—92' 4"—A. Lava- 
Ne—1936. 

1 mile relay race—4' 2234"— 
Egginton B. Hoage, D. 
Rolando. D. Alexander— 
1935. 


Junidr Girls 


50 yd. dash -5 4-5 sec.—Ruth 
MeKitrick--1935. 
Lillian Du- 


beau--1825, 
Stonding broad tump—6" 11". 
Eleanor Charron--1934. 
Running broad sump—12" 10” 


Clga Bostneri—1935. 
Running: High -- 3" 10" — Anna 
Heddon—193 
Baseball Throw--155'—Eleanor 


Charron--1936. 


Intermediate Girls 
75 yd. dash—10"—Ruth Mc- 


Kitrick. 1936. 
100 -yd. dash—12 4-5"—Ruth 
McKitrick —1936. 


Standing Broad—6' 4 1-2"—Lor- 
etta Borneville—t936. 

Running Broad 12’ 5"—Ruth’ 
Kitrict:-—1936. 

Running High- 4° 1" 
ardson—1936. 

Basebali throw—155'—Olga Bos- 
tnari—1936. 

220 yd. relay race—36 2-5 sec— | 
M. Shepherd, M. Storring. 
E. Renaud, R. McKitrick 
1935. . 4 


Senlor Girls 
7 yd. dash—10 sec.—Dorothy 
Guellette —1935. 
100 yd. dash—1I3 2-3 ‘—Freda 
Lockett—-1936. 
Standing troad jump—6" 10':” 
—Freda Lockett—1935.- 
Running broad jump—tl" 9"— 
Dorothy Ouellette—1935. 
Baseball throw -— 116" — Freda 
Lockett --1938. 
220 yd. relay race—33 3-5 sec.— 
K. Hales, B. Mollison, M. 
Clarke, R Morton—1935. 


-Eva Rich- 


. 
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Pupils’ Locals 
INTERMEDIATE CLASSES 
TV Academic 


Last Summer my aunt and 
uncle came to Grimsby from’ 
Buffalo to visit my family and 
me. They took me to Buffalo: 
I stayed there for two weeks. 
One day'in August my aunt 
woke me up early and told me 
to,get ready for a boat trip. I 
got ready, My aunt drove the 
car to the boat’ station with me. 
My uncle did not come because 
he had to work. 


We saw the Thirty Thousand 
Islands. They are beautiful. 
‘There were lots of rocks and 
lots’ of water. We got to Mid- 
land about 8 pm. We met my 
friend. He waited for us. He 
took us in his™car to Toronto, 
‘We had a good time in the Sum- 
mer Holidays. —Arthur Hazlitt. 


In the summer holidays, I went 
swimming at Sunnyside in Tor- 
onto, It was very warm: I 
earned to swim. I can swim. 
‘My friends played tag with me. 
ft the beach, My two friends 
cannot swim. There were no 


We bought our. stones on the sand. The beach 


tickets, then got on the boat. It ‘was all sandy. I liked to swim 


was a big boat and was called 


“Crystal Beach Fines." We rode 

on the boat from Buffalo to Cry- 

stal Beach, |My aunt and I went 
+ to Crystal Beach Park. 1 had 
rides on the Ferris-Wheel, Mer- 
ry-go-round, Roller-coaster and 
went in the fun house. After a 
while we rode across Lake Erle. 
‘When I got home to Grimsby. 
my father bought me a puppy. 
It is a fox-terrier. It’s name is 


Nipper. I lke the puppy very 
much. —Lillian Gledhill. 
One day, last summer. my 


father and mother and I went 
on a boat trip to Ogdensburg. 
It was a lovely ride. I bought 
a brooch there. At 6 p. m. I 
came home, We were tired and 
went to ted abaut 8 or 9 o'clock. 


‘Next day my father and I went 
fishing. I caught six frogs and 
gave them to my father. He 
caught four large fish’ with the 
frogs. He gave Grandma two 
small fish, one big fish to a boy 
and he kept one big fish. My 
mother cooked "jt for dinner. I 
missed my home in Smiths 
Falls, when I left there. I like 
to live with my family, I had 
lots of good times at home last 
summer, —Margaret Ferguson. 


Last summer I went to a pic- 
nic with my mother. I saw 
many deaf people. I said, 
“Hello” to them. I brought my 
lunch for dinner and supper. 1 
came first, three tunes in races. 
Mr. Harris gave 50 cents to me. 
I thanked him, I bought two 
Ice cream cones for my mother 
and me, We Wked them very 
much. Then we went home at 
night, Then I told my mother 
I wanted to buy a new ddg. I 

. saw a Ittle dog. It was black. 
T told her it was very:cute, My 
mother let me buy the dog. I 
bought a new red collar for it. 
My dog liked it. Tt played around 
all the time. We laughed at it. 
Many deaf boys and girls liked 

“tny dog. —Edna Donald. 


Last Summer we went to 
Ojebway Island at Georglan Bay 
in my friend's car. We rode in 
the car for 200 miles from Tor- 
onto to Pointe au Baril, Then we 
rode in a large motor boat for 
seven miles from Pointe au Baril 
to Ojibway Island. 


We caught 80 fish in two 
weeks, We went to swim often, 
‘We had lots of fun. 


My father and I rowed a boat 
every daysto the Ojibway Hotel, 
about 114 miles. i 
After two weeks, we rowed to 
the Ojibway Hotel. We waited 
for alarge boat When the boat 
came, we went for a ride on it. 


there. We had a good holiday. 


—Albert Smith. 


On Sept. 4th, I was ready for 
the Exhibition at Toronto. I 
went there with Arthur Hazlitt 
but Ronald was. not there. 
Ronald went to the clty with his 
mother. I went on the street 
cars. When I arrived at the Exhi- 
bition, I spent 15 cents to get in. 
We saw some blind people mak- 
ing some things. One of them 
wos making some beautiful bas- 
kets. Two of them were mak- 
ing many brooms. One of them 
was making many pretty dress- 
es. We had a good time at the 
exhibition at Toronto. 

George Margo. 


On August 23th, Steve and I 
went to the exhibition at Ottawa. 
We bought many things at the 
exhibit ion, We saw Dr. Gold- 
man's band, playing at the Ot- 
tawa exhibition It was a good 
band. One night we saw fire- 
works at the exhibition. - 

—Charles Graziano, 


One day last summer I was 
watching the sail-boats on the 
St. Lawrence River at Ganan- 
ogue. ~It was a race. Johnny 
‘Wing told me to come in the race 
with him. We came second, It 
was fun to sail in the race. 
First, when the race started. we 
came fourth, then after a while, 
we came second We had a good 
time. Johnny will get a small 
cup, when the races are all over 
in the Autumn 


Last summer In August. I went 
fishing with my uncle and aunt. 
My uncle caught about three or 
four pike. I caught the big one. 1 
don’t know\how many pounds it 
weighed. I had a lot of ‘fun at 
my uncle's place. 


One day last summer. T not @ 
pall for bait. I walked along the 
ferry and,I met Miss Panter, 
Miss Daly, Miss Bell, and Miss 
Burt at the corner. I was glad 
to see them. They were going 
on a boat to see the One Thous- 
and Islands. —Don Donovan. 


My uncle made a motor boat. 
It can go very fast. It can go 
80 miles an hour, It is a speed 
boat. Its name is Miss Quebec. 
Jack McGulness bought the boat, 
He raced at the Toronto Exhibi- 
tion. He won two races. He 
will race again today. Perhaps 
he will win the gold cup. 

—Terry Best. 

Last summer a friend, my 
brother and I went camping. 
We put up our tent near the 
trees. We went to steep there. 

We got up at 5a, m. We went 
fishing in the Rainy River near 
Fort Frances. We did not catch 


S 


any fish one day, One day we 
caught many crabs hid under 
big. stones, We threw “them 
back into the river. We had a 
nice time, We stayed there for 
3 days, —Willllam Kintskt. 

Last summer Lee and I went 
to Windsor Beach. Some friends 
lent thelr boat to Lee and me. 
‘A boy practiced swimming for a 
five mile race. My brother 
rowed the boat ‘and the boy 
followed us. | —Dan Bostnari. 

Last summer I asked my 
mother If I might go swimming. 
She sald, “Alright.” I asked her 
where my bathing-sult was. 
She said, “In the sult case. I 
took my bathing suit out of the 
suit case. After a while I'went 
to Oakwood Pool. It costs 25 
cents for a ticket. I gave 
ticket to a boy for a locker. I 
undressd and put on my bathing 
sult. I saw my cousin and I 
shook hands with him, I swam 
in the water. After a while I 
bought some hot dogs. They 
were 10 cents. I gave one of them 
to Robb. We had a good time. 


Then I wanted to go home. I 
said, “Good-bye” to Robb.’ I 
went home. —Glen Robertson. 


When I went home, my 
brother met me in the station. 
He kissed me. He was changed. 
Mother, father, Hector and I 
came home. I liked my brother 
very much, He had on a good 
suit. He gave me twenty cents. 
I thanked him very much. 

Hector’s friend has a horse. 
He took the horse to a fair at 
Nlagara Falls. Hector went to 
Niagara Falis too, My mother 
hated to see him go away. He 
came home in a few weeks. 

—Loretta Bonneville. 


A FEW THINGS I HAVE LEARN- 
ED IN FORTY YEARS OF TEA- 
CHING 

It may seem reasonable that 
in forty years of teaching one 
should have learned some things 
and gained some convictions as 
to Its methods and purpose. 
‘These things, because of limited 
time, I can merely list, Some of 
them will seem trite but I have 
seen all of them borne out in my 
experience. 

1, Thave learned that teach- 
ing Is ke life. A tencher must 
always be a learner. He can 
never know it all: and much that 
he learns must come through en- 
Ughtening, enriching and mel- 
lowing experience. In his young- 
er years a teacher 1s likely to be 
guided by theory and his head; 
In later years by experience and 
his heart. 

2, Thave learned that a boost 
that raises a boy's spirits Is al- 
ways worth more that 2 knock 
that depresses them. Anything 
that humitiates a pupil in the 
presence of others 1s a serious 
matter. 

3, Thave learned that in dis- 
cussing troubles with a boy his 
response and frankness are in 
proportion to the understanding 
and decency shown in the teach- 
er’s approach. A boy Is often 
helped more by being given a 
“break” rather than a penalty. 

4, T have learned that an at- 
titude of suspicion is blighting 
to student-teacher relations. 
Evidence of a teacher's conti- 
dence 1s a challenge. an inspira- 
tion and a control in a boy's life. 


‘ 


- 


In his teens “a feler need’ a 
friend” and the teacher can be 
that understanding friend. It is 
better to be deceived than to 
show unwillingness to take a 
boy's word. 

5, I have learned to run 
school with fewer rules and with- 
out scolding boys. I have learned 
that the wishes of. a respected 
teacher are vastly more control- 
ing and molding in a boy's con- 
duct and ideals than rules and 
threats can ever be. 

.6- While the Bible tells that 
after their death there was an 
impassable gulf fixed between 
the rich man and Lazarus, I have 
learned that there is not neces- 
sarily an impassable gulf be- 
tween slower boys and the bright 
boy. Poor work is often due to 
causes that are not inherent but 
removable if found. Every now 
and then I have a tortoise beat 
a hare both in school and in 
later life, 

7. Thave learned that a boy's 
interest in any subject is often 
determined by the inspiration he 
gets from the teacher's own int- 
erest in that subject. Recently 
one of our boys who expected to 
become a preacher became a 
geologist because he had an es- 
pecially inspiring teacher in that 
subject In college. 

8, I-have learned that the 
teaching gift is a matter of per- 
sonality rather than training. 
Training is necessary but the 
training of all the schools can 
not make an inspiring teacher of 
a man or woman who does not 
have the teaching gift. 

9. Thave learned that a tea- 
cher's example 1s more effective * 
than a volume of precepts. 

10. I have learned that ts ts 
better for a student to learn a 
smaller number of subjects well 
than learn many subjects super- 
fictally. The quality of learning 
and knowing Is more important 
than the subject matter. Sloven- 
ly learning in school leads to 
slovenly working and living in 
later life, Sixty or seventy per 
cent is not a passing grade in 
business ar professional life. 

1. T have learned that the 
most important thing in teach- 
Ing and learning Is not the what 
but the how. What to learn ana 
what to think ts important, but 
how to learn and how to think 
is vastly more important. ‘The 
great pre-historic animats per- 
{shed and disappeared from the 
face of the earth because they 
could not adapt themselves to 
the change of climate. We are 
facing a rapid change in our 
social and economic climate and 
in order to survive and thrive 
our younger peopte must be able 
to learn, to think, to Interpret, 
to evaluate—and to adapt them- 
selves. This 1s no time for fix- 
ation except in quality of motive 
snd character. 

12, I have learned that the 
developement of character is 
more important than the gain- 
ing of knowledge. ; 

Good health, clear, straight 
thinking, wholesome feeling, In- 
tegrity and good will for all— 
these ore the objectives of the 
teacher for the pupll. 

—E.M. Hartman in the Virginia # 
Gulde. 


CHARACTER BUILDING 
SHOULD HAVE A DEFI- 
NITE PLACE IN OUR EDU- 

CATIONAL PROGRAM 
+ (Cotitinuéa form page 2) 
that window panes in the busses 
were being broken, cushions were 
soiled and even torn. The bus- 
sea were handled in a destruc- 
tive manner in general and the 
conduct of the pupils was very 
bad. This complaint was passed 
along to the principal in charge 
of the school who !n turn re- 
ferred the matter to the student 
council. In reply the students 
drew up # formal message of 
complaint stating that the trans- 
portation company violated the 
principles of its agreement by 
‘requiring that the busses be 
overcrowded to a degree which 
was detrimental to the students 
who were obliged to avail them- 
selves of this mode of transpor- 
tation. The school authorities 
delegated a commitee of boys 
and girls to present thelr side 
of the case in person to the 
president of the company. Steps 
were immediately taken to re- 
medy the conditions, since which 
time there has been no further 
cause for complaint. 


How a group of children es- 
tablished traffic lanes to elimin- 
ate congestion in the main hall 
of a crowded school bullding was 
solved by an organization in the 
form of a student council, 
would give further evidence of 
the fact that character build- 
ing ig not something visionary. 


Reason As A Guldh. Under 
ploper guidance children can be 
led to do what is right, because 
in the final analysis right con- 
duct is the only safeguard to- 
ward ultimate happiness. By 
continually confronting the child 
with situations that are within 
the lmits of his ability to solve, 
there can be developed in the 
child the will-power to do right 
after he has determined that a 
certain course is right, 


TRAINING IN BEAUTY CUL- 
TURE 
Hands and Nails 
Dally Care: 


1, Wash the hands carefully 
with warm water and mild soap. 


2. A small brush ts a splen- 
did ald in removing dirt. (Keep 
one for this purpose.) 

3° Rinse the hands well In 
cold water. 

4. Dry them well and gently 
push back the cuticule with a 
towel. 

5, Cleaning under the nails 
should be done with the blunt 
end of an orange stick. 

6. If the hands are rough, 
use a good hand lotion. 

7. At least once a week give 
yourself a manicure. 

8. Warm olive ofl rubbed in 
the hands at night Is an ex- 
cellent remedy to bring hands 
back to thelr natural condition. 


Manicure For A Customer 
1, Carefully wash and steri- 
lize hands and all manicuring 
utensils. 
2. The customer's hand and 
forearm must rest upon the 
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table. ‘The hand to be mant- 
cured 4s lald upon the cushion 
which s covered with a clean 
towel. 

3. Have a bow! of warm water 


* and soap. Also another bowl of 


‘warm water which may be per- 
fumed, if desired, for rinsing 
soapy hands, 

4. File or emery nails on left 
hand, starting with the litle 
finger. Place hand in bowl of 
soapy water. Start on thumb 


,of right hand. and when fin- 


ished,.put in bowl after taking 
the other hand out. 

. Dip small brush in soapy 
water. Clean under nails, and 
around cuticule. Rinse and dry. 

6. Wind a small piece of cot- 
ton around orange stick. Put 
on peroxide nail bleach under 
nails, 

7, Wind-another smail plece 
of cotton around an orange 
stick and put cream on nails. 

8. Wipe cream off ope nail 
ata time and push cuticule with 
an orange stick. cutting off 
ragged edges and hang nails 
with cuticule scissors from left 
to right, 

9. In case you cut too far 
and blood is drawn put on Iodine 
this will éleanse the cut and 
prevent infection. 

10. Put on nail white, and 
polish. 

11. After both hands have 
been finished put on a little 
hand lotion to back and palm 
of hands, being careful not to 
touch the nails. 

The almond shaped nail Is the 
most fashionable, and is pointed 
enough to give the desired beau- 
ty. Round shaped are not so 
nice, but practical for customers 


‘engaged In work where a poin- 


ted nail would easily become 
broken. 


Sterilization 


Sterllization 1s cleanliness 
To hairdressing and beauty cul- 
ture it means the killing of 
germs that may be found in, or 
on brushes, combs, scissors, bas- 
Ins. or any other tools used In 
the practise of beauty culture. 
‘The sterilization of tools. satis- 
factorily carrled out will be of no 
use If the shop is not clean. A 
germ free tool soon becomes 
disease Inden if the hands of 
the worker are dirty. Clean 
hands not only took nice. but 
fare necessary for sanitary pur- 
poses. 

1. Clean towels must be used 
for each customer, and a fresh 
piece ‘of sanitary paper or clean 
Minen to be placed on the back 
of the chair or head rest. 

2. All hair clippers, scissors, 
combs, brushes or other tools. 
after use must be placed in a 
disinfecting soluttion—one table- 
spoonful of Izat in one quart of 
water. 

3. Clean halr brushes and 
combs only must be used. 

4. Liquid and powdered soap 
only to be used. 

5. AN hair failing an the 
floor must be swept up at once 
and floors to be cleaned daily. 

6, The worker must bathe 
every day—clean untform. and 
under garments everyday. clean 
shoes, hair nicely arranged—_ 
clean hands. and well cared for ~ 
nails, 


“_~ : 


| shampooed In hot water. 


7. Careful cleanliness must 
be used in all that belongs to 
the trade. 


Shampoo : 

1, To shampoo the hair you 
must have a flow of water, both 
hot and cold. 

2. The customer should be 
covered with rubber cape and 
towels, and seated close to the 
basin. 

3. The halr must be well 
soaked with warm water by the 
rubber tubing and the hose, 
which should be held in order 
to get the hair well wetted. 

4. The shampoo wash Is 
sprinkled on the head by left 
hand, and quickly worked in a 
lather with the right hand. The 
shampoo wash Is worked in the 
hair well, with a massage-like 
movernent of the fingers. 

5. Cleansing depends upon 
the correct movement of the 
fingers. which should be hetd in 
claw-like fashion. 

6. The hair should be lather- 
ed twice. and in cases where the 
halr ts very olly. lather three 
times. 

7. The lather should be well 
rinsed out of the hair each time. 

8. During the rinsing of the 
hair. it should be kept on the 
move. The worker rotating the 
fingers to allow the water to go 
through the hair on the scalp. 

9. Rinse well using plenty of 
water. afterwards drying the 
hair as much as possible with 
the towel. 


Hot O11 Shampoo 

1. Wash and sterilize ordis- 
infect hands, brush and comb. 

2. Brush and comb hair 
thorougly to remove dust and 
dandruff. 

3. Hot towels are used, one 
after the other. on the head. 
Prepared in the same way as 
for face massage. 

4. The oll should be poured 
ina small basin, placed in a 
larger basin containing water. 
which is then heated. 

5. The hair should be parted 
into small sections, and then the 
oil is applied quickly. 

6. When the whole of-the 
head has been treated. the oi 
is massaged Into the scalp by 
hand. 

7, The fingers should be heid 
stilf. the tips only touching the 
scalp This system of massage 
has‘o be done over the whole 
of the head. for several minutes. 

8 After the rubbing massage, 
the Ups of the fingers are drawn 
close together in the ame way as 
if one wants to pick up some- 
thing, and by this movement 
the skin will be moved and 
loosened. 

9, Both these forms of mas- 
sage should commence at the 
forehead and end in the nape of 
the neck. 

10, The hair should now be 
It is 
necessary that a sultable sham- 
poo wash be used. 

11, Rinse well, using plenty 
of warm water, Afteragtds dry- 
ing the hair as much possible 
with the towel. The oil sham- 
poo or otf cure will restore the 
hair and bring back its normal 
lusture and brightness, it also 
stops the thinning and breaking 
of the hair, that are often 
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caused by the scalp being too 
dry. To be successful, the 
treatment shduld by continued 
for three months, or longer In 
aubborn cases, 


ON CHARACTER 


When Stephen of Colonna fell 
into the hands of base assall- 
ants and they asked him in der- 
ision, “Where 1s now your 
fortress?” “Here!” was his bold 
reply, placing his hand upon . 
his heart. It Is in misfortune 
that the character of the up- 
right’ man shines with the 
Breatest luster. and. when all 
else falls, he takes his stand up: 
on his Integrity and is courage. 

Every one is bound to aim at 
the possession of a good charac- 
ter as one of the hightest ob- 
Jects of life. The true man 
acts rightly. whether in secret 
or In the sicht of others. That 
bey was well trained who when 
asked why he did not pocket 
some pears, for nobody was t 
to see, replied, “Ye. there y. 
somebody: I was there to see 
myself. and I don't intend ever 
to see myself do a distonest 
thing.” We often hear it said 
that knowledge is power. brit it 
is true in a much higher sense 
that character is power. 

Francis Horner. of England 
was a’man of whom Sydney 
Smith sald that the Ten Com- 
mandments were stamped upon 
his countenace. The valuable 
and peculiar light In which Hor- 
ner's history is calculated tc 
inspire every —_right-minded 
youth is this: He died, at the 
age of thirty-c:vht. possessed of 
greater influenre than any 
other private min. and admired. 
beloved. truste* and was de- 
plored by all except the heartless 
and the base. 


No greater homave was ever 
pald in Parl to iny de- 
ceased member Now let" every 


young man ast How was (his 


attained? By 

the son of an Fdinburgh mer- 

chant. By wealth? Neither he 

or any of his rei r haa 
By of- 

fice? He held but one, and that 


only for a few ve 
fluence, and with very little pay. 
By talents? His were not splen- 
did, and he had no genius. 
Cautious and stow. hts on 


bition was to be “By 
eloquence? He spoke in calm 
good taste, without any of the 
oratory that e:ther elect 
seduces. By any fascina 


manner? Hts was only correct 
and agreeable. 
By what was it ther. 


Merely 


ples. and : 
Bhich no well-constitited miad 
need ever despair of attaining. It 
was the force of his character 
that raised him, There were 
many in the House of Commens 
of far greater xbility und elo- 
quence. but no one surpassed 
him in the combination of an 
adequate portier of taese with 
moral worth. Morner showed 
what moderate powers, unatded 
by anything whatever except 
culture and roodness, may 
achieve, even when these powers 
are displayed amid the compe- 
(tions and jealousies of public 
life. 
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AN IRISH LAD ‘WHO HAS 
TAUGHT THE WORLD A LES- 
‘SON IN CLEAN SPORT 
(Continued from page 1) 
of age. A great many honors have 
come to him during his four- 
score years. From almost abject 


- poverty he bas become an ex- 


ceedingly rich man. Once’ ob- 
seure,and unnoticed he has be- 
come famous the world over. A 
dozen great honors have been 
given him, but his chief pride 
has not been in these distine- 
tions. 


All is life he has played the 
game fairly with everybody. 
‘With his vast army of employees 
he has always been exceedingly 
popular. His great factories and 


“warehouses have been remark- 


ably free from strikes. He has 
loved sport for its ora sake— 
for the wholesome keen enjoy- 
ment it brings. and when he has 
lost the race or the game he has 
been the first to grip the winner 
by the hand, To keep smiling in 
the face of, deteat Is a better 
and a bigger thing than merely 
to keep winning. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LIB- 
RARY IN ‘THE SCHOOL 
By PERSIS POOLEY. B. S. 

Since’ the turn of the century, 
people have witnessed and felt 
the effects of many new sclenti- 
fie findings and econonile chan- 
ges which have led them to re- 
adjust their points of view to fit 
the times. Of the many Insti- 
tutions which have become co 
scious of these changing view- 
points, the school is an outstand- 
Ing example. Formerly people 
thought of the school as a place 
where reading. writing and 
arithmetic and other essentials 
of learning were taught. At the 
present time. however. besides 
imparting knowledge. the school 
endeavors to prepare the child 
for Ife. This throws greater 
Tesponsibilities on the, school 
and enlarges its sphere of in- 
fluence in the ehild’s life. ‘This 
4s especially tiwe of the residen- 
tial sehool for the deaf, for 
during nine months of the 
year, and for many years, 
the school is the only home. 
church and community whien 
the child knows, The majority 
of our students go direetly from 
school into Ife which makes It 
necessary for them to make ad- 
Justments and form habits in 
school which wilkbe a part of 
them and make thelr lives more 
complete. The Mbrary in the 
school can and should be an im- 
portant factor in this develop- 
ment. 

The first objective of the Itb- 
rary is to build up the library 
habit. By offering the child 
books which interest him at his 
reading level, the Mbrarian can 
Introduce him to the pleasures 
of reading. and by encouraging 
him to read more widely can do 
much to make him a regular 
user of the Hbrary. As the child 
matures and his mind develops, 
he experiences a growing cur- 
fostty “and desire to read for 
facts. ‘The lives of children of 
other lands, hero stories. his- 
tory. science and blography may 
be used to fill this need. Due 
to this type of reading. special 


Interests and hobbies which fill 
many happy hours may be de- 
veloped. The child comes to 


» realize that there is a store of in- 


formation in books and he turns 
to the Ubrary for material in 
which he & particularly interes- 
ted. This habit of reading for 
informiation not only helps the 
child in the classroom but gives 
him satisfaction and enjoyment. 
and certainly should be encour- 
aged. : 

It 4s impossible to separate 
reading for information from 
reading for pleasure, as in many 
cases the two are Identical. 
However. we must not overlook 
the fact that many children are 
not so eager for knowledge, and 
want to read “just for fun.” 
‘This type of reading is fully as 
important as reading for infor- 
mation, and should be promoted 
by the lbrarian. Away from 
the stimulation of teachers and 
the classroom. if left free to 
make his own decision about 
Dooks, the student will choose 
what he likes to read. There- 
fore, it Is the Hbrarian’s duty to 
suggest different types of books 
which will enlarge the child's 
reading interests. The boy or 
girl who reads only mystery 
stories may be enjoying them, 
but he Is missing many other 
types of books which are equal- 
ly interesting. In such a case. 
the librarian may direct reading 
to pioneer storles, lives of fa- 
mous people. travel and adven- 
ture which will serve as stepping 
stones to broader reading inter- 
ests. Most children are open 
to suggestions end. appreciate 
something different, as their in- 
terest wanes on a steady diet 
of the’same type of story. With 
proper motivation from teacher 
and Nbrarian. reading for ple: 
sure should become firmly « 
tablished during the years of 
formal schooling and develop 
into a life habit With so much 
emphasis on valuable use of 
lelsure hours, people are realz~ 
ing that reading is one of the 
most profttable means of im- 
proving spare time. 

In order to have library habits 
carry over into later life. a tan- 
sition must be made from the 
school library to the public or 
college library To make this~ 
possiblthe children.should be 
taught the use of library facili- 
tles while they /ii¥e in school. 
This instructisit should be sim- 
ple. and should-aim to present 
only the most essential facts 
Of first ith- 
portance is a knowledge of the 
parts of a bool’, especially the 
Utle page. table of contents and 
index. The stucent should be~ 
taught the use of the card cat- 
alog, and shoutd know how to 
look up a book under author, 
title and subject He should be 
familiar with the general ar- 
rangement of the Library to en-, 
able him to locate books. In ad- 
dition, there should be some in- 
struction In the use of various 
types of reference dvoks. The 
child should learn what service 
the library can offer him. and 
his responsibilities toward the 
Kbrary. Equipped with a know- 
ledge of these essentials about 
the library. the student should 
be able to feel at home in an- 


other brary, and continue read- with the problems of life he 


ing. 

Through student govérnment 
and other organizations, the 
school endeavors to develop a 
social conscience and a sense of 
responsibility In the deaf child. 
Here too. the Mbrary can be 
helpful by emphasizing the pro- 
per care of books and equip- 
ment. Through the library child- 
ren may be taught promptness 
and respect for the rights of 
others. 

Supplementing and enriching 
the work done in the classroom 


fs one of the most important ~ 


functions of the lbrary in the 
school. This phase of the work 
4s now receiving much attention 
{rom Ubrarians and educators. 
Lucile Fargo in “The Ubrary in 
the school” says “... up to very 
recent years-the routes pursued 
by the school and the library 
were separate and distinct. On 
the one side were formal instruc- 
tion, the textbook, the educa- 
Uonal lockstep. On the other 
were informal learning, factual 
‘and recreational Uterature, In- 
dividual freedom. A wall lay be- 
tween. The schoolmaster looked 
vith some approval at the 
flowers of the mind that bloom~ 
ed In,the library garden, but he 
liked better his own well-orderea 
hedges and formal walks. The 
\brarian on his side thanked 
the Creator of All Things Good 
that his garden was natural and 
free and not as the schoolman's 
was. But as the years went by 
the wall began to crumble and 
neither side bullt it up. for a 
common love of things growing 
ted to intimacies that were plea- 
sant and profitable. The librar- 
fan learned that objective tests 
and selentifie grouping led to 
speedier growth, and the school- 
master observed that many a 
rare and Interesting plant de- 
veloped from self-sown seed 
rooted under favorable condl- 
tions and wisely left alone. It 
Is not surprising that in some 
course of events there have been 
Invasions fram both skies. We 
now have educational activities 
in libraries and organized Ilv- 
raries in’ schools.” In working 
with deaf children, the librarian 
and teacher should cooperate 
closely, as the Ilbrary can supply 
material which makes classroom 

work more interesting 
—The Iowa Hawkeye. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
By DR. E. A. GRUVER 
Education for the deaf is be-- 
coming more practical. It must 
be made even more so, If they 
are to successfully meet the 
ever Increasing industrial com- 
petition and the ever multiply- 
ing social and commercial com- 
plexities. Is the education we 
offer the deaf child the kind he 
needs most or the kind we most 
desire him to have? Is the in- 
struction adapted to the child 
or the child shaped to the in- 
‘truction? Is it the most prac- 


offer? Are we too rigid in our 
adherence ta time honored 
practices? 

In light of present day condi- 
tlons, these are Important ques- 
tions. In order that the deaf 
child may be prepared to cope 


should be given that type of 
education which opens to him 
the fullest possibilities for suc~ 
cessful citizenship and the great- 


est capacity for harmonious - 


living. Perhaps we should take 
inventory of our educational op- 
portunities, possibilities and 
practices. An audit of our in- 
structional operations might 
cause us to strike another bal- 
ance. Changing conditions re- 
quire changing practices. 

A resourceful and successful 
deat man visited this school last 
week. He Is an agent of a State 
Department of Labor—Bureau 
of the Deaf. He contacts a 
great many deaf people. We 
talked about the industrial and 
social problems of the deaf. He 
dropped some “pearls of great 
price.” Here Is one: Part of the 
failure of the deaf to meet suc- 
cessfully the present day social 
and industrial conditions is due 
to their inability to adjust them~ 
selves quickly; thelr Inclination 
to criticise thelr fellows, parti- 
cularly thelr employers and 
their slowness in mind, action 
and operation. 


Here is another: Seven out of 
ten deaf boys and girls carry 
the habits of thought and action 
acquired In school with them In- 
torthe world and seven lose thelr 
Jobs because. thelr critical moods 
and expressions free play. 


‘These are strong statements. 
Is his diagnosis correct? Are 
the traits of characters ex- 
pressed by him inherent or are 
they due to the type of training 
the child receives? Is it the 
duty of the school to correct 
these traits or must the child 
overcome them himself, often 
after long and bitter experience? 


‘The agent was not in a critical 
mood himself, He was not 
knocking, He was searching for 
the truth, He sald all he has in 
the world he owes to the school, 
which graduated him, and to the 
Superintendent and teachers 
who gave him wholesome advice 
and help at all times, However, 
he feels that there are non-es- 
entials Included in the neademic 
instruction which could well be 
omitted for more practical things 
of life. Possibly he 1s right. 

Some of the things he would 
stress are: 

1. A common school education 
—without frills. 


2. Ability to xpeak and write 
simple and straight Eng- 
Ush, including a letter 
applying for a job and 
knowledge of how to ap- 
proach and meet a pros- 
pective employer. 

3. The learning of an occupa- 
tHon on the level of his 
intelligence; to take pride 
in his work and to know 
and use the vocabulary of 
his occupation. 

—Mt. Airy World. 


Learning is weulth to the poor, ~ 


an honor to the rich, an ald to 
the young and a support and 
comfort to the aged. Yet. the 
learning and knowledge that we 
have, at the most, is little com- 
pared with that of which we age 
ignorant. 
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MR. B. L. PITCHER, B.8e., 
Honours Degree at London 
University 


By F. INCE JONES, B. 8c. 

Mr. Bernard Lewis Pitcher has 
taken his degree of Bachelor of 
Scfence with 2nd Class Honours 
as an internal student of the 
Imperial College of Science, Un- 
iversity of London. In the Final 
Examination his subjects were: 
Mining Geology (Parts 1 and 2), 
Palaeontology, Stratigraphical 
Geology, Petrology, Mineralogy, 
Physical Geology and Structural 
Geology. In the Intermediate 
B, &¢,, he took Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zo- 
ology and Mechanics, He has 
also gained the Diploma of As- 
soclate of the Royal College of 
Sclence. 

‘This achteyement, probably 
the greatest scholastic success 
ever obtained by a deaf-born 
man, is so notable and has been 
reallsed by such stupendously 
hard work that Tam glad to have 
the opportunity of giving a 
sketch of his éareer. de 

Mr-Piteher was-born totally 
deat in September, 1909, and is 
therefore now 26 He Is the son 
of Mr. H. A. Pitcher, of Worthing, 
a retired Civil Servant, He ow 
much to his parents for their 
encouragement, sympathy and 
help. 

He has been educated through- 
out on the Oral System of Speech 
and Lip-reading, His educa- 
tion started at the age of four. 
In his earltest years it was car- 
ried on by Mrs. Johnstone. who 
gave him an hour a day until he 
was six, Then he went toa small 
school ‘at Wallington kept by 
“Miss Wehner. 

From the age of 9 to 16 he was 
8 pupil of Miss Hare at Burgess 
Hill, where was established that 
priceless possession; clear and, 
for a deaf-born boy, usually ac- 
curate, straightforward langu- 
age. He owes very much to the 
sound grounding in language 
that he recelved from Miss Hare. 

‘When he came to my school 
at Northampton he was for his 
years immature both mentally 
‘and physically and looked more 
Mike a boy of twelve than one of 
practically seventeen. 

However, thanks to a very re- 
tentive memory, his good 
grounding in language and his 
wonderful powers of application, 
he soon began to make great 
strides and at the same tme his 
physique improved to a marked 
degree. 

After two years he succeeded. 
with five others, four of whom 
were deaf-born tn passing the 
Oxford Junior Examination. 

At that time he was not re- 
garded as In any way remark- 
able, except in accuracy, and 


there were other boys of his own 
age In the school who were far 
ahead of lim in every depart- 
ment, But after this he prog- 
ressed rapidly. In two years he 
was ready for the School 
Certificate. He was then 20, but 
this Is not an unusual age for a 
deat-born boy to be ready for 
such a stiff examination; only a 
few take !t earlier. Two years 
between the Junior snd Senior 
Examinations, ls, however, a 
short time for a deaf boy, be- 
cause the standard of the Senior 
4s very much higher and involves 
tearning a Foreign Language. 
Unfortunately at his first at 
tempt he became “hors de com- 
bat" in the middle of the exam- 
ination through eating heavily 
of sardines under the Impression 
that fish was good for the brain! 
He sat for only four papers in 
all of which he did well. At the 
‘next examination, In December, 
1930, he, passed triumphantly 
and gained Six Credits. 


Not until some months later 
did he decide that he would 
Uke to enter a University and try 
for d degree in Science. 
necessitated 9 number of new 
subjects, so that he should ma- 
triculate before leaving schoo! 
and also be really well prepared 
for tackling Science as a normal 
internal student at the Univer- 
sity. He therefore took up high- 
er Chemistry, Physics, Geometry, 
Algebra, Trigonometry and Me- 
chanics. For the Practical work 
in Chemistry and Physics he 
attended the — Northampton 
Technica! College and thus 
gaiued experience of ordinary 
teachers and students that was 
useful afterwards. 

In July, 1932, he again passed 
the School certificate Examina- 
tlon with these new subjects and 
obtained exemption from the 
London Matriculation. 

In the two Schoot Certifica®e 
Examinations he gained no less 
than ten different Credits, 0 feat 
which the Headmaster of a well 
known Public School described 
to me as unparalleled in his ex- 
perience. 

After this he went straight 
from school to The Imperial 
College of Science. 

At first I had a little difficulty 
in persuading the authorities 
there that despite his deafness 
he could profitably carry on his 
studies, but when I reminded 
them that another of my pupils 
had done it satisfactorily, they 
looked up the records and ad- 
mitted him. 


It is remarkable that in spite 
of his deafness he has kept pace 
throughout with the other 
students and has taken an 
Honours degree in normal min- 


“imum time, He has had the sym- 


pathy and help of his fellows, 


who have lent him thelr notes, 
and he has won the respect and 
esteem of the Professors. 

I may have had puptis more 
brilliant in some respects, quick- 
er in the uptake and more 
striking in verbal expression, 
but never one so patient, coura- 
geous, persevering or of more 
exemplary character. Despite 
his great success he remains the 
same quiet, unassuming, con- 
sclentious fellow he has always 
been, His application to work 
has been magnificent and his 
retention of knowledge superb. 

He takes a great Interest in 
Astronomy and has a small Ob- 
servatory in his garden. 

It s only right that a tribute 
should be paid to his parents. 
There are not many.who would 
he willing to give the long. ex- 
pensive tralning necessary for 
such a career By facing It 
cheerfully they have made pos- 
sible an achievement which is 
more than a triumph for their 
son and a justifiable pride to 
themselves; it is a great stimulus 
fa cvery dept perton and an en- 
couragement to all who try to 
ease to others the mystery and 
pain of thelr deatness. 


Once again, as in the case of 
Helen Keller, the potential men- 
tal qualities of those handicap- 
ped by- the appalling difficulties ot 
communication Inevitably con- 
Sequent upon deafness, have 
been fully vindicated. 

Mr, Pitcher intends to devote 
another year to research at the 
University —The Teacher of the 
Deaf. 


CANADA TO ENGLAND, THERE, 
AND BACK 

(Written by John Ilingworth. 
a former pupit of the School) 

T sailed Oct. 25th, 1934 from 
Montreal aboard the Cunard 
Uner “Antonia” for Liverpool 
England. The crossing took nine 
days, we having called at’ Bel- 
fost and Glasgow. Life on a 
ship is.a great experience and I 
enjoyed the voyage very much. 
The meals served aboard ship 
are very good. We got o news- 
paper every day and hed all 
kinds of entertainments. We 
had the Church service in charge 
of the Captain. A minister has 
charge if there happens to be 
‘one on board. There Is a hospt- 
tal, doctors and nurses, and also 
a barber shop, and stores where 
one can buy different articles. 
‘The “Antonia” is a twin screw 
turbine steam@ and burns oil. 
It carries 1,400 tons of ol! when 
it leaves port, and burns 80 tons 
a day and carrles a crew of over 
300. Its tonnage Is 14 thousand 
so it's a small ship compared 
some. One heard a lot of talk 
in England about the new liner 


Queen Mary. Its construction 
has helped trade in’ general 
throughout the whole country, 
but the ship will never pay its 
way, it having cost 30 million 
dollars to build. 

‘My first stop was Wakefleld, 
Yorkshire. It has a population 
of around 65 thousand. It has 
a Cathedral which dates back to 
033 A. D. There ts the St. Mary's 
Chantry which Is over 800 years 
old. It is sometimes called the 
church on the bridge, part of 
Its foundation 3s Interlald into 
the bridge. There bs also the 
ruins of a castle of which only 
parts of two walls still stand, 
It was known as the Sandal 
Castle. There Is an. L.N.E rait- 
road bridge in Wakefield with 
99 arches. They have the 
market three days a week and 
also a big livestock market 
which {s one of the targest in 
the country. That old English 
outlaw, Rodin Hood, once 
fought in Wakefield. 


Pontefract was my second 
stop. It is my birthplace, ‘The 
town -Agures Jasgely in the his- 
tory of England It was at one 
time occupied by the Romans, 
and was the place of a Royal 
wedding in 625 and a Parlia- 
ment meeting in 947. A castle 
was bullt in Pontefract shortly 
after the Norman Conquest, 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster wa. 
teheaded at Pont®{ract by Ea- 
ward II, Richard the second 
was imprisoned in the castle 
and never seen, again. During 
the Civil War ‘the castle was 
garrisoned for Charles I. The 
castle 15 referred to in Shakes- 
peare's Richard Uf. The castle 
to-day is in ruins and little of 
the former stronghold remains. 
It at one time occupied 8 acres. 
Tt 4s open to the public and It's 
a Very Interesting tour through. 
it. There are also the ruins of 
the All Saints Church and Old 
Hall at Pontefract: Licorice 
grows at Pontefract. and it’s the 
only place in England where It 
can te grown. 


At Ferrybridee which is two 
miles from Pontefract, are lo- 
cated large potteries and glass 
factories. At the time T visited 
the pottery they were making 
china ware of the willow pattern. 
Most of the work is done by 
girls. At the glass works there 
are a few glass blowers still to be 
seen, altho’ most of the work 1s 
cone by automatic machines 
running both day and night. 

Christmas and New Year were 
spent at Scarborough. which Is 
summer resort on the shores 
of the North Sea, We saw the 
foxhounds on New Year's day 
start off on the hunt, the men 
In scarlet coats. white breeches 
and black velvet peak caps and 


{Continued on page 8) 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
‘The classes at the Ontario 
Schcol for the Deaf are. divided 
into three schools; juntor, inter- 
mediate, and senlor schools. 
Household science, manial 
training, and vocational guid- 
ance are first introduced to our 
boys and girls when thy are pro- 
moted from the junior to the in- 
termediate school. 

Instruction 1s glven in Voca- 
tonal guidance during one per!- 
od each week. During the last 
period of each day the classes 

‘# are divided into vocational guid- 
dance groups. These groups are 
assigned to one of the instructors 
in the several vocations. An in- 
structor has a group for a period 
of six weeks. At the end of that 

~ time the group is transferred to 
another instructor. 

The children of the interme- 
diate school are tkewlse dividea 
into groups for manual training, 
and household selence, Each pu- 
pil is given a 70 minute period 
lesson of instruction dally the 
-girls in household science, and 
the boys in manual training. 

The boys and girls of the 
senior school spend three hours 
daily’ in academte work, and 
three hours tn vocational work. 

* The pupils in the senior depart- 
ment are 16.17, and 18 years of 

e. There Is some overlapping 

the ages of 14 and 15 between 
the intermediate and senior 
schools. The pupils of the se- 
nior class in the intermediate 
school also spend part time in 
one or two vocational depari- 
ments if they have had sufficient 
manual training or household 
science, . % 


‘The Work Of The Vocational 
School > 

‘The girls of the intermediate 
school are given. regular in- 
struction in household science, 
and vocational guidance. They 
are given prevocational training 
in domestic science, sewing, 
laundgy work, beauty culture, 
and héme nursing. 

The boys of the intermediate 
school are given instruction in 
manual training, vocational 
Buidance, and ‘pre-vocationat 
training in the shoe shop, the, 


shop, business, commercial art, 
barbering, agriculture, cleaning 
and pressing, caretaking, and 
baking. 

The Selection Of A Vocation 

In conjunetion -with the in- 
strugtion in vocational guidance, 
and during thé period of pre- 
vocational training, ,the child 
is made familiar with the work 
of each trade,-and the qualis- 
cation necessary to success in 
each of the’ trades. He then 
chooses or is guided into the 
vocation for which he is best 
fitted. The work which”the child 
does ts dependent upon his ap- 
titude in the particular vocation 
chosen, his progress in academ- 
ie work, ‘his physical constitu- 
tion and the opportunities de- 
pendent upon the locality in 
which he lives, and his manual 
dexterity. 

Due to individual differences 
several boys working at the same 
trade may make varying prog- 
ress in that trade. It should 
also be kept in mind that the 
school shops do not turn out 
finished workmen tn any, part- 
feular trade. The conditions 
under which a school shop 1s 
operated ure vasty different 
from work in that particular 
trade in life Also children 
vary in ability within the shop, 
and thus whilst one boy may 
become a first class shoe repair- 
er, and even a shoe maker, other 
boys may not attain to such 
perfection. 


The Role Of Character 

‘To make a-success in any work 
the child must be ‘ambitious, 
must be honest, and must be 
adaptable, If the boy possesses 
these qualificatins he will make 
good progress within the range 
of his ability, Tf he lacks these 
qualifications success will be 
jacking. It is very Important 
that parents encourage’ thelr 
children to do their best work in 
thelr vocational classes. The 
boy who has these qualifications 
will do good work in the school 
shops, and will be a good work- 
man when he leaves school. 


‘The Manual Training School 


The course of study under- 
taken at this school in manual 


woodworking shop, In agricul.Ntraining provides a training of 


ture, and in the print shop. 

‘The girls of the senior school 
are given regular instruction in 
the vocation of thelr choice, 
‘This work is such as Is sulted to, 
the abllity of the individual. The 
girls may choose cooking. sewing 
and dressmaking, knitting or 
Tug making in some cases, power 
machine operation, beauty cul- 
ture, commercial art. or busin- 
ess. In addition to thelr regular 
vocational classes these sentor 
girls are given instruction for 
one period each week in art, 
business practice, and In some 
cases rhythm: 

Once the boys reach the se- 
nfor school they are placed in 
the Shops in which they wish to 
get reguiar instruction. In ad- 

« dition to shop instruction they 
are given one period each week 
In art, and business. practice, 
and in some cases rhythm. The 
boys are assigned to any of the 
following: shoe shop. print shop, 
woodworking shop. , carpenter 


‘@ seventy minute period each 
school day for three years. In 
some cases the course s shor- 
tened’ or modified into a two 
year colirse. For other boys it 
may be advisable to.cover the 
work in four sessions. Much de- 
pends upon the intelligence, 
character, and manual dexterity 
of the individual boy. 

The courses of study in the 
vocational school are too long 
to be given here. But a’ short 
summary of the course or the 
main content of the courses 
can be briefly outlined. 

In manual training we try to 
develop the expression of the 
child as an Indiviual, to deve- 
lop experiences with materials, 
tools, and processes, in turning 
out a finished article from rough 
material. Its value 1s education- 
al, developing self reliance, and 
habits of exactness, neatness, 
and industry. 

The following boys are taking 
the regular manual training 


‘ 


- 
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course dt the 1996-1997 
session: Ahtt Lane, Jack Mice- 
tick, Gordon Owen, Allen Boad- 
way, Raymond Cork, Carder 
‘Wilson, John Barton, Roy God- 
den, Raymond Burrows, John 
Quinnell, Teddy George, Leonard 
Rayner, Patrick Colosimo, Robert 
Cheeseman, Jack Hoey, Nelson 
Wedge, Glen Wilson, James 
Brown, Sam McLaughlin, Donald 
Moore, Ralph Pretty, George 
Hood, Michael Le Claire, Howard 
Oakes, Harry Saul, Douglas 
Btrang, Hilaire Girard, David 
Slater, Natharf Skulsky,..Doug- 
las Bright, Lloyd Munto, Angus 
McArthur, Anthony “ Scheyck, 
and Elwyn Knowles. John Tay- 
lor has part time work. 


‘The Print Shop 

In, the print shop we try to 
familiarize the pupil with what 
actually takes place in a print 
shop. Names-and uses of dif- 
ferent machines, tools and ma- 
terials must be known, The 
elements of composition, type 
setting, correction, proof marks, 
Job composition. make-up, lock- 
up, bindery, knowledge of stock, 
paper, and lnotyping are parts 
of the work, Howard Lillie, 
Wallace Nahrgang, Russell Man- 
ning, Leslle Fowler; Harold 
Foreman, Stephen Graziano, 
Clifford ‘Baillie, and Clarence 
Nahrgang take full. time in- 
struction. 


Terry Best, Glen Robertson, 
Arthur Hazlitt, and Charles 
Graziano take one half of the 
regular vocational period in the 
print shop. 


‘The Carpenter Shop 

In the carpenter shop the aim 
4s to give the boys the necessary 
knowledge and skills in all 
kinds of maintenance work. 
Such calls for work on the job 
outside, and shop work as a 
necessary part and as 8 supple- 
ment. Harry Husak, Ernest 
Walton, John Kosti, Harold 
Major, Albert Lavalle, Michael 
Melynk and Harold Young take 
the regular instruction in car- 
pentry. . . 


The Bake Shop 

‘The aim in this shop Is to give 
the boys a knowledge of, and 
experience in baking. The re- 
gular shop routine includes 
baking bread, rolls, ‘biscuits, 
Scones, pastry, ples, and cake, 
with the necessary details of re~ 
cipes, measuring, cleanliness, 
mixing, oven work, and estima- 
tion of costs, 

John Kosti, Harold Major, and 
Tom Blower are full time bakers 
this session. 


Home Narsing 

‘This course gives instruction 
in simple home nursing in the 
case of minor ailments, teaches 
simple rules of hygiene, and 
sanitation. The work Is pract!- 
cal, given only by actual per- 
formance in,practice classes, 

All the girls of the school are 
given this course at some period 
during their school term. 


Agriculture 

The content of the work of 
this course Includes floriculture, 
poultry raising. proper farming 
methods, care and management 


of farm animals, and general re- 
pair work auch as dressing har- 
ness, rope making and repalr, 
the use of the saddler’s horse. 
‘This year a special shop for the 
mechanical, machine, carpentry, 
and general repair work met 
with on a farm 1s being put in 
shape for the boys taking agri- 
culture, 

Delmar Crosby, Ernest Cust, 
Fred Wilson, Gerald Bilow, 
Harold Young, Lloyd Johnson, 
Gerald Clarke, Randall Clarke, 
and James Clelland are taking 
full time agriculture. John 
‘Taylor is on part time. 


Beauty Culture 

The end sought here is to pre- 
pare for this work any girl who 
shows special aptitude. All girls 
take work in this shop during 
their school term, because of the 
personal benefits to be gained. 


These girls have three hours 
of beauty culture practical work 
each week:— Dorothy Crewe, 
Kathleen Darling, Ruth Mc- 
Kitrick, Ruth Shore, Elizabeth 
Smith, Gladys Webb, Jean Mc- 
Laren, Kate Pratley, Catharine 
Culhane, Edna Donald,Wanda 
Wozctk, Ethel Hooey, Louise 
Taylor, Anna Hedden, Jessle 
Auld, and Margaret Ferguson. 


Cleaning And Pressing. 

‘The aim of the work is to give 
the boys such a knowledge of 
and experience in the work that 
they may go quickly through the 
Gpprenticeship in the trade, and 
thus obtain work when oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

David Alexander and Donald 
Cox have full time work in this 
shop. Donald Donovan and 
George Margo spend one hour 
daily in this trade, 


Business 

‘The aim in this course is to 
give the pupils the essentials of 
husiness practise. The text books 
used in business practise are 
Essentials of Business Practice 
—Beattle & Bennett; Modern 
Bookeeping, Part 1, Smith; Bus- 
Aness Correspondence, and Office 
Practice by Edward, High School 
Typewriting, Part 1, 11, and 111 
by Roszell and Hewitt are the 
texts in typewriting, 


Jessie Auld, Hazel Blair, Anna 
Hedden, Ethel Hooey, Kathleen 
Hales, Helen Hallman, Wallace 
Nahrgang, Bruce May, Frank 
Mair, Kathleen Pratley, and 
Marjorie Packer take the regular 
course, Olga Bostnari takes an 
adapted course Those who 
show particular neatness and 
accuracy have the advantage of 
practical office work with the 
bursar of the school. 


Donald Cox and Ruth Shore 
take the regular course part 
time. 

Arthur Hazlitt, Glen Robert- 
son, Terry Best, Stephen Gra- 
zlano, George Margo, “Donald 
Donovan, Loretta Bonneville, 
and Lilllan Gledhill take one 
perlod dally. . 


Eleanor Charron, Maureen 
Stewart, Carder Wilson, Ray- 
mond Cork, Mary Churchill, and 
Vetta Sheply have typewrlting 
once a week. —E."B. Lally. 

(To be concluded) 


Pupils’ Locals , 


JUNIOR CLASSES 
Grade L. ic 


Margaret Cassel got a large 
box of popcorn from her mother 
and father. She treated the boys 
and girls in her class. 

‘Irma Black got a lovely knit- 
ted sweater from her aunt in 
Toronto. 

Howard Lines got a letter and 
a picture from his chum in 
‘Woodstock. 

Cecil Campbell got a Thanks- 
giving postcard from home. 

Charlie McKenzie got a large 
box of apples, oranges and can- 
dies. 


‘Mary Alice’Lee was very happy 
to receive a box trom home. 
‘She gave us each a candy. Mary 
Alice Just came to school on 
Oct, 12, 

Jean Cameron recelved some 
candy, cookies and a new pair 
of goloshes from her mother. 
Jean gave us each a cookle and 
a candy, 

Douglas Smith got a picture 
of his sister and playmates fram 
Ottawa. Douglas was very hap- 
py. 

Laurence Snelling got a box 
from home. Laurence gets one 
nearly every week. 

Bobby Lock was happy to 
have his mother and father here 
with him for Thanksgiving. 


Gill Crilly had a slight cold and 
went tp the hospital, While there 
she got some nice toys from her 
friends and enjoyed playing with 
them. 

Jacqueline Stoneham and Jean 
Me Dougal got boxes the same 
day. They had cakes and candy 
for three days. 

Vera Cork got two chocolate 
bars, 

Edward Pollard was very glad 
to get his tricycle. He tet all the 
boys ‘and girls in his class ride on 

It. 


Buddy Steele gets a box and 
some funny papers every week. 
Last week he got an angel cake. 

Elvin Wilson's cousin came to 
visit him. He gave Elvin some 
gum and some candy, Elvin likes 
his new windbreaker. : 

After Buddy got a box of cook- 
is everyone had fun making 
Plasticine cookies. 


Grade II. 


/Richard  Ellerbeck’s . father 
came to see him on Thanksgiv- 
ing. 

Barbara Waller is always de- 
lighted with the boxes her 
mother sends every week. 

Donald Wilson gat a nice 
windbreaker last week. 

Dorothy O'Neill got twenty 
cents. Miss Hegle bought her 
some wool ta. weave a doll's 
eushion, Dorothy likes to weave 
and is very proud of her work. 

‘My mother sent me a little 
cupboard, a table and four 
chairs. I like them very much. 
I broke the table but the boys at 
the carpenter shop mended It 
for me.  —Katle Ivanowich. 

My frlend sent me a picture 
of the baby that I play. with 
when I am home. I was very 
glad to get it. —Jean Colquhoun. 
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Erla gave me a piece of her 
irthday cake. I sald, “Thank 
you." —Harriette Core. 
T got a letter and $1.00 from 
mny sister Marjorie. I was very 
happy when I got 1t. I bought 
some catsup. —Freda Cupples, 
‘On Wednesday we went out- 
side ‘to play. I saw a big boat 
on the bay. —-Billle Robinson. 
My grandmother sent me 4ic 
to spend. I bought some pea- 
nuts and a gun. I like them 
very much. —Joseph Miller. 
My mother sent me a pair of 
trousers. Perhaps I shall get a 
schoo! sweater after a while. 
—Ernest Sutherland. 


Grade‘ 


My birthday was Oct. 14, I 
was nine. I got a suitcase, un- 
derwear, four bars, candy, gum, 
biscuits, and funny papers from 
my mother. I got a pretty 
birthdaytcake, a big bar, stock- 
ings, @ purse, and two dollars 
from my grandma. 

Miss Handley bought oranges, 
lemons, candy and tce cream. 
We had a party. We played 
games. We had a good time. 

—Erla Webster. 

Oct, 3 was my birthday. I was 
eight, We had a party on Fri- 
day. Bert came to the party. 
We had a birthday cake, cookies, 
Discults, candles, ice cream and 


milk. I found a cent in my. 


céke. We played two games. 
We had a good time. 
Blanche Styles. 
T had a birthday Friday Oc- 
tober 9. I was ten years old. I 
had a birthday party Friday 
afternoon. We put on our good 
clothes after dinner. Miss Shef- 
field went down town after din- 
ner, She bought some things 
for my party . ‘I got a dancing 


rdoll, two little dolls, a bar, some. 


suckers and one dollar from 
home. My birthday cake had 
ten pink candles on it. We ate 
some cake,; some ice cream, 
some grapes and some candies. 
I gave some grapes to Miss 
Handley's boys ‘and girls. We 
had a good time. —Helen Cope. 

Monday, October 12, was 
‘Thanksgiving Day. We did not 
come to school. The girls went 
for a walk, We went to the barn. 
We saw some little pigs, some 
ducks, some calves and some 


horses. We saw movieg In the 
assembly-room. It was very 
cold. It snowed. 


—Marjorie Hackney. 
My mother had a birthday 
Saturday, October 3. I gave 
Miss Sheffield some money. She 
bought a birthday eard for me. 
I sent it to my mother. She 
Hked -It. —Jean Parker. 
Many teachers came to our 
schoolroom Friday morning. Mr. 
Morrison and Miss Ford came 
with them. Dorothy said, “Good- 
morning.” to them. We talked 
and wrote on the blackboard. 
—Madeline Karam. 

I got a pretty doll from Mrs. 
Bullock. I like it very much. It 
has long yellow hair. It hos 
blue eyes. It has on a red and 
white dress and bonnet. It has a 
red and white muff. It goes to 
sleep. —Florence Rivando, 


Grade Iv. 


Yesterday afternoon I saw a 
black dog. Its leg was broken. It 


walked on three legs. I was sorry 
for it, —Bert Pollington’ 


‘One day we went to the farm 
‘We saw a mother pig and eight 
Uttle baby pigs. One pig's leg 
was broken. I was sorry for It. 
—Norma Aistrop. 


‘Thursday afternoon we went 
outdoors to play. We played in 
the girls’ yard. We had a good 
time. We played squat tag and 
drop the handkerchief. Elah and 
Paul brought two grasshoppers 
to our room, They put them in a 
box. After a while Miss Tett 
threw them out the window. 
—Ralph Patrick. 
Last Saturday I burned my 
elbow on the radiator. I did not 
cry. It was sore, 
—Paul Berkley. 


Grade IV. 


Some teacher came to our 
School on Oct. 9. I saw Miss 
Campbell. She gave me some 
candies and a toy turkey. 

—Ronald Hazlitt. 

T went down town with Miss 
Fitzgerald yesterday morning. 
I had two teeth pulled. I did 
not cry. Miss Fitzgerald gave 
me ten cents. —Mary Innocente. 

T got a letter from my chum 
Edith last week I wrote a letter 
to her yesterday 

—Shirley Wilson. 


INTERMEDIATE CLASSES 
MIA. 

My brother Edward was 
married on Sept. 19. He mar- 
ried Virginia. They were mar- 
Hed in Church. They came to 
my place for the wedding din- 
ner. Thirty-five people came to 
the dinner. Some people stayed 
at my home all night. Eleanor 
Charron's cousin Leona was a 
flower girl. My sister Elaine and 
Virginia's sister Cell were bride- 
malds. Elaine wore a pink dress 
and Cecil wore a white one. 
Virginia is Eleanor Charron’s 
mother's cousin. 

—Vetta Sheply. 

Last Friday I received a let- 
ter and 25¢ from my cousin 
Edna. She said she will send 
a box to me soon. My cousins 
are still working. I was very 
glad because they have their 
Jobs. Last summer my cousin 
Edna's boy-Iriend took me in a 
car for a ride with Edna and we 
went to the store and he bought 
sodas for Edna and me. We 
went to the Capitol Theatre to 
see the show. It was very good. 
Edna was very kind to me. I 
shall go to see her for Christ- 
mas. I lke her very much. 

—Eleanor Charron. 


Some of the Senior girls will 
have costumes for Hallowe'en. 
They will wear funny ones and 
pretty ones and will play good 
games. I hope the Senior 
boys and girls will have a lovely 
time at their Hallwe'en party. 
The Intermediate girls and boys 
will dress up for Hallowe'en on 
Nov. 7. qf will dress up maybe. 
but Lam not sure if I will have a 
good costume. I hope the Inter- 
mediate girls and boys will have 
a lovely time too. —Mary Yurek. 

Sept. 30 was my birthday. 1 
was fourteen years old. I got a 
very nice birthday card from my 
friend, Rita Demers. I got a 
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box with a pen in it from my 
sister Viola. It was nice. 1 
thank Rita and Viola very much. 

—Luellle Bourdeau. 


On October 17th, I got a box 
from my mother. I got a new 
skirt and two new pairs of stock- 
ings. I got four letters from my 
mother, two sisters and a boy. 
His name is Raymond Gagni. 
My sister Pauline and cousin 
Kay will come to see me some 
week-end. . I shall be glad to sec 
them. Perhaps they will take me 
to the city to buy things for me. 
Margaret Ferguson got a letter 
from my sister Gerry on Octo- 
ber 10th. She was giad to hear 
from her. Margaret liked to 
read the letter. Perhaps she 
will come to my place next sum- 
mer again. —Opal MacDonald. 


I got a letter from my mother. 
I got a new dog und cat. The 
dog’s name ts Bobby. My sister 
told me that my cat is clever 
and cute. The dog has short 
legs and a curly tail. It ts smaller 
than the cat. My sister told me 
that she will send me a picture 
of them. I shall go home on 
Christmas. They are cute. I 
shall be glad to see them. 
—Mary Churchill 


One fine day last August 
my mother. cousin Roy and 1 
went to the camp in Sunbridge. 
I wore my slacks and a bandana 
every day. I played with qy_ 
ball. I wrote post cards tc 
Daddy and my girl friend. Then 
we went to Callander. Roy took 
2 picture of Dr. Dafoe's home. 
We went to see the five Dionnes 
quintuplets.” They were very 
cute girls. Then we went to 
North Bay and bought some 
things. We camped in a tent 
near North Bay at Bona Vista 
Camp. The lake at North Bay 
was beautiful. ‘Then we came 
back to Sugbridve for three days 
and then we went home on Aug- 
ust 29 early in the niorning. 
My cousin Roy was sick because 
he never sleeps in the car. I 
slept in a chair at home. because 
I never sleep in the car, My 
mether slept too m the bedroom 
My cousin Roy. my mother and 
Thad a good time at camp. 

Maureen Stewart. 


I went home on June 19th. 
Mother and father came to meet 
me. I kissed them all. My 
father drove his car and he car- 
rled my trunk home in his car. 
On Aug. 28. Grandmother and 
my mother walked down street. 
My father, Lorne and I went 
down to the bank. We got some 
money. We rode In the car. 


On Sept. 4. mother. father, 
Virginia, Lumber. Lorne and I 
went to Toronto We went to 
Estons. I saw Arthur Hazlitt’s 
mother and his brother there. 
I said. “where {s Arthur.” His 
mother told me that Arthur and, 
George Margo went to the Ex- 
hibition. My father. Lorne and 
I went to the Exhibition at 2 
o'clock. I saw an aeroplane in 
the sky. —Allen Boadway. 

On Oct. 14th, the O. 5. D. 
Seniors played rugby against 
Albert College. The 0. S. D. 
won. The score was 15—10. I 
watched the game. I cheered 
for the O. 5. D. 

-Gordon Owen. 


(Continued on page 6.) 
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John Illingworth , the author 
of the article ,on page elght 
formerly attended this school 


for two years After passing 
his Entrance in the Public 
‘Schools he became deaf. Out of 
school for several years, he came 
here for lip-rending, special work: 
in English, commercial work. 
and a trade. He learned the 
trade of shoe-repairing and 
shoe-making, setting up his own 
shop In Stratford. - 


WITH OTHER SCHOOLS 
<— Dr. Eltert A. Gruver, superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania 
Schoo! since 1925 tendered his 
resignation in June. Miss Mar- 
garet Bodycomb — supervising 
principal, has been appointed 
acting-superintendent, 


Mr Cts A. Belts, principal of 
the Central New York School 
since 1919 has retired and his 
successor {s Mr. Johh B. Hogue: 
of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, . 


tired as superintendent of the 
Nebraska School Dr. Booth was 
* superintendent for 25 years. 


Rar. Jesse W. Jackson, form- 
erly an instructor In the school 
is Dr. Booth’s successor. 


Mr. Lloyd, E Berg, assistant 
superintendent af the Pennsyl- 
vanla School, has been appoint- 

. ed superintendent of the Iowa 
School in place of Mr. O. L. Mc- 
Intire who has gone into busi- 
ness. 


‘Miss Leonard principal of.the 
Clarke School. Northampton, 
since Dr. Caroline A. Yale's re- 
tirement has given up the duties 
of principal but will continue 
with the school as director of 
the normal training department. 


Dr. Frank H. Reiter of- the 
Pennsylvania’ Department of 
Education has been appointed 
principal. 


A WONDERFUL ACHIEVEMENT 
‘The success of Mr. B. L. Pitch- 
er in obtaining an Honours De- 


gree in Science at London Uni- 
versity at the age of 26 1s an 
achievement which calls both for 
admiration and for congratula- 
tion. A 

Mr. Pitcher has ‘been totally 
deaf from birth and yet he has 
succeeded in obtaining one of 
the most coveted diplomas in 
the world, a London Honours 
Degree. 

‘The greatness of the achieve- 
ment, in face of the most severe 
of all educational handicaps, 1s 
one upon which teachers of the 
deaf will have no two opinions; 
in Tact, nobody but a teacher of 
the deat could concelve to the 
full the inherent difficulties of 
the task, and the tremendous 
nature of the undertaking. It 1s 
not too much to say that what- 
ever notable scholastic success- 
es have been gained by deaf-born 
men and women in the past. 
none has equalled that secured 
by Mr. Pitcher, We would con- 
gratulate him most heartily and 
would assure him of the very 
real admiration felt by the pro- 
fession for his remarkable suc- 
cess. —The Tencher of the 
Deaf. 

Read the story of Mr, Pitcher's 
educational progress on page 1. 


HOME ECONOMICS FOR BOYS 

Out in the neighboring town 
of Lenoir a new course has been 
added to the curriculum of 
Lenoir High School—a course in 
Homme Economies for boys. This 
course 1s to be entitled “Social 
Problems of a High Schoo! Boy," 
and teaches boys how to dress, 
how to stand, sit and walk, how 
to speak pleasantly, how to se- 
tect and buy clothes, how to con~ 
duct themselves at home and in 
public—in- short how to be an 
ideal boy. The importance of 
politeness to superiors and as~ 
Sociates and proper table man- 
ners {s also taught. 

We are interested in this new 
p and feel that such a course 
should be offered In a schoo! of 
our kind where students asso- 
ciate with each other and teach- 
ers three-fourths of each year 
We believe It would help give 
‘them a better outlook on life and 
tearn the meaning of self-con- 
trol, politenesmgnd courtesy, and 
better equip them for thelr 
status in life. A well- dressed 
deaf person together with desir- 
able traits makes a/ Tavorable 
impression upon the public and 
should improve his chance in 
getting employment. 

Home Economics are being 
given to girls for their particular 
field but. in our opinion, boys 
should also take such courses 
which would concern thelr well- 
being. —The: Deaf Carolinian. 


ONTARIO SCHOOL ABILITY 
EXAMINATION . 

Author—H. Amoss, B.A. D-Paed. 

Dr. Amoss, Inspector of Aux- 
tliary Classes for the Province 
of Ontarlo and for one year 
acting-superintendent of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf has 
rendered a great service to su- 
perintendents of schools for the 
deaf and to teachers of the deaf 
in the publication of his latest 
book. Just off the press, “The 
Ontario School, Ability Examin- 
ation.” On the title page Dr. 


C 


‘Amoss says this ts “A perfor- 
mance test. prepared more @r 
pecially for use among children 
who are deaf whose native 
tongue 1s other than English 
and who for any reason are lack- 
ing in language facility.” 

+ An @ preface to the book Dr. 
‘Amoss acknowledges valuable 
assistance given in the establish~ 
ment of the examination by: L. 
‘Helen De Laporte, B.A., B.Paed., 
Assistant Inspector of Auxiliary 
Classes in Ontario, Florence 8. 
Dunlop. M.A., PhD., Psycholo- 
gist in the Ottawa Public School 
System; Catherine Ford, Direct- 
ress of Professional ‘Trainin 
Ontario School for the Deal 
and Elizabeth Deannard, Su- 
pervising Teacher, 0. 6. D. Ack- 
nowledgment 1s also made of 
help received from the following 
works and authors: Perfor- 
mance Tests of Intelligence, 
Drever and Collins; The Mental 
Growth of the Pre-School Child, 
Gesell; The Measurement of In- 
telligence, Terman; A Hand- 
book of Mental Tests, Kuhima: 
Intelligence Measurements, Kohs 
‘A Scale of Performance Tests, 
Pintner and Paterson. 

‘he foreward includes brief 
articles on nature of intelligence, 
measurement of intelligence and 
history of establishment of the 
tests. The statement on His- 
tory of Establishment includes 
the following: “The Ontario 
School Ability Examination was 
begun through an attempt w 
discover some means of deciding 
the eligibility of candidates for 
admission to the Ontario Schoo! 
for the Deaf, A battery com- 
posed of the Drever Collins, 
Garry Meyers, Pinter Patterson 
and Porteous Maze examina- 
tions was tried out on thirty-one 
backward and elght average pu- 
pils of that Institution. ‘The 
results obtained from these se~ 
veral tests varied widely and 
contained serious gradation gaps, 
particularly in the borderline 
region.” 

“A composite examination 
was then made up from modi~ 
fications of the Gesell Block 
Bullding, the Drever Collins 
Domino, the Knox Cube, the 


Healy Fernald Purgle, and the 
Stamford Revision Drawing, 
Design and Weight Tests. The 
mental age allotted each item 
“by the original author was provi- 
sionally accepted, subject to 
later adjustment elther in mat- 
ters of administration or scoring. 
As a result of a try-out among 
some thirty deaf pupils in the 
Day Classes of Toronto and some 
fifty hearing children who had 
been previously tested by the 
Stanford Revision Examination, 
certain modifications were in- 
troduced." 


i “1 
It later appeared destrable to 
perfect this rather hastily 
together examination In 
order that a better system of 
grading students in the Ontario 
School for the Deaf might be 
effected, and that a more ade- 
guate test of eligibility for ad- 
mission might be made. The 
Tapping Examination, was in- 
troduced, the Drawing Examin- 
ation extended, Gesell Folding 
Sequence added, and certain 
tems from the Stanford Revi- 
‘ston included, ‘These {tems and 
sequence were tried out with 
hearing pupils who had been 
previously subjected to Stan- 
ford Revision Examination, and 
with “deaf students who had 
taken the original form of the 
tes! 


“The whole test was_giyen to 
288 students at “the Ontario 
School for the Deaf ranging in 
age from five to twenty-two 
years. ‘The scale was standard- 
ized In conformity with the 
Stanford Revision, used for a 
number of years extensively and 
satisfactorily throughout the 
Province of Ontario in the selec- 
tion of candidates for special 
educational consideration.” 


As a conclusion the author 
states: “The Ontarlo School 
Ability Examination is set forth 
as valid in the Province of On- 
tario and probably valid in other 
English-speaking areas for the 
purpose of determining the 
school ability of deat children, 
retarded children and children 
whose home language is other 
than English." 
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‘Training Handicapped Children 
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THE CANADIAN 


SCHOOL MOTTO: "The greatest 
happiness is found in mak-. 
ing others happy.” 


The Annual School Bazaar 
will be held in the Assembly 
Room of the School, on Friday 
afternoon, December 11th, 1936. 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 
‘The first regular meeting of 
the Association of Teachers and 

Instructors was held on Sept. 23. 

The slate of officers‘ for the 

coming year as brought in by 

the nominating commitee was 
as follows: 

Honorary presidents—Dr. Amoss, 
Mr. W. J, Morrison, Mr. G. 
Stewart. U 

Honorary president and member 
of the executive, Miss C, Ford. 

President—Mr. A. Clare. ~ 


Vice president—Mrs, Wanna- 
maker. ‘ 
Bec,-treas.—Miss N. Tett. 


‘The second meeting of the 
Teachers Association was held 
on Oct, 14 in the assembly room. 
‘The feature of the meeting was 
an account of her trip this sum- 
mer with the Vimy Pilgrimage 
given by Miss Fitzgerald. All pre- 
sent were held spellbound while 
Miss Fitzgerald painted her vivid 
word pictures of that never-to- 
be-forgotten scene at Vimy. At 
the conclusion of her talk the 
members were invited to look at 
her many snapshots and other 
souvenirs which she had brought 
with her. Mr. Ellis expressed 
the appreciation of the assocl- 
ation to Miss Fitzgerald. Miss 
Reddick then favoured us with 
a solo “I love life” which was 
much enjoyed. 


A very happy time was spent 
by the Teacher's Association on 
September 30 at a corn roast. 
‘This took place at Presqu’ile 
Point. Although the weather 
appeared a Ittle unfriendly it 
didn't dampen the ardour of the 
crowd and despite having to run 
for the shelter of the trees 
several times a jolly evening was 
had by everyone. As for the 
number of cobs enten, that would 
he telling. After all appetites 
were satisfied a very interesting 
event took place We were very 
happy to do honour to Mr. Cun- 
ningham who this summer com- 
pleted his B.A. degree at Queen's 
University. With Mr. Morrison as 
the proxy of the president of 


Queen's a mock Convocation took 
place and Mr, Cunningham was 
properly capped and gowned and 


presenjed with a diploma, the 
reading of’ which caused much 
amusement. Mr. Stewart then 
presented Mr, Cunningham with 
an enormous album, in which all 
wrote their names as a souvenir 
of the occasion An Invitation 
was extended by Mr, and Mrs, 
Clare to spend the remainder of 
the evening at thelr cottage. 
‘There the members spent a 
frlendly . hour before wending 
thelr way homeward. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 

‘News from the Reading Room 

Baron Tweedsmulr received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Victoria University on Oct. 
10, at the celebration of the 
100th anniversary of the Insti- 
tution’s Royal Charter. Our, 
Superintendent, Mr. Morrison, 
who isa graduate of Vittoria 
University, attended the cele- 
bration. 


The new Cunard-White Star 
Uner to be built at Glasgow by 


John Brown and Company 1s- 


expected to be about 2,000 tons 
heavier and from 12 to 18 feet 
longer than its sister ship, the 
Queen Mary, 


G. W. Scott and G. Guthrie 
were the winners in the air race 
from Portsmouth, «England, to 
Johannesburg. South Africa. 
‘Their flying time was 52 hours, 
56 minutes and 48 seconds. 
‘Their average speed was 123 
miles per hour. 


A squash weighing 104 Ibs. 
and measuring 74 and 79 inches 
in circumference was grown at 
Conestogo near Kitchener, On- 
tarlo. 


On Thanksgiving Day. Oct, 12 
snow fell in many parts of On- 
tarlo, At Hornepayne, in North- 
ern Ontario, the temperature 
dropped to 4 below zero. 


‘The Dionne quintuplets enter- 
tained 111,122 visitors during 
the month of September. Vehi~ 
cular accommodation involved: 
in the calls was 20,153 cars, 62 
buses, 75 trailers and 25 buggles 


‘The “Sand Merchant” a Tor- 
onto owned ship sank during 
a gale in Lake Erie Oct. 17 and 
twenty members of a crew of 
twenty-seven were drowned. 


Str George Thomas Broad- 
bridge has been elected Lord 
Mayor of the City of London. 
He will assume the duties of his 
office on November 9. He suc- 
ceeds Sir Percy Vincent, who 
made an extensive tour of Cana- 
da, 


IN MEMORIAM 
Possnett 
Dear to the memory of our 
loving son and brother. Charles. 
who departed this life Novem- 
ber 18th, 1935, age 17 years. 6 
months. 
“A silent chord on Memory's 
Harp, 
Is, oh, so softly touched today.” 
Sadly intssed by Mother. and 
Father and three Sisters. 


MRE. J.C. MORRISON, MOTHER 
OF SUPERINTENDENT DIES 

‘The Thornton community and 
other frlends learned with regret 
of the death at the home of her 
son there, about 7 a.m. Monday, 
Oct. 12, of Ellen Dickey, wife of 
the late J. C. Morrison, in her 
g9th year, after an illness of six 
weeks’ duration. She had pre- 
viously enjoyed excellent health 
for one so advanced in years. 

The late Mrs,_Morrison was 
born near Brampton, on Janu- 
ary 21. 1848, a daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs, James Dickey, Adjala 
‘Township, and as a girl, came to 
Simcoe County where she had 
resided ever since near Alliston, 
Beeton, Bond Head, Newton Ro- 
binson and Painswick. On March 
18, 1875, she and Mr. Morrison 
were married on Con. 3, Adjala, 
near Rosemont. She had lived 
with her son, Albert E, Morrison, 
‘Thornton, for the past seven 
years. 

‘The funeral was held from the 
residence of her son Wednesday 
afternoon. interment being in 
Barrie Union Cemetery. ‘The 
services were conducted by Rev. 
William MacDonald, minister of 
Thornton United Church, of 
which she was a member, ass- 
Isted by Rev. .B. Beynon of 
‘Thornton and Rev. W. A. E. Does 
of Allandale. Mr. Beynon, who 
gave the address, spoke of Mrs. 
Morrison's faithfulness to the 
church and of her devotion to 
her family. The pallbearers were 
A. Halbert, 8, Carr, W. W. Cullen, 
Addison Mckenzie, Fred Warnl- 
ca and W. J. C. Boake. 

Surviving are five sons: James 
E. Morrison, principal of Prince 
of Wales School Barrie; Albert 
E, Morrison, Thornton; Herbert 
D. Morrison, Brock. Sask.; Will- 


stam J, Morrison. superintendent 


of the Ontarlo Schoal for the 
Deaf, Belleville’ Percy Morrison. 
Sudbury. 


arrier Examiner. 

Our Superintendent has the 
profound sympathy of the staff. 
In this, his great loss. 


HELEN KELLAR SE! 
FACTRESS DIE 

‘The woman who pave half a 
century of her life to Helen 
Kellar, brought speech and com- 
parative sight to America's noted 
deaf mute author and lecturer, 
died Gctober 20th as she had 
lived—stitl nolding her famous 
pupil's hand. 

The end of the devotion of 
Mrs. Anne Sullivan Macy for the 
gir] who conquered eternal dark- 
ness came early thts morning in 
the home they shared with Miss 
Polly Thomson Miss , Kellar’s 
secretary. at Forest Hills, Long 
Island. Mrs. Macy was 70 years 
old. 

Years ago, Mrs. Macy taught 
Miss Kellar to "read" by “writ- 
ing” words on the blind girl's 
palm with her fingertips. A 
miracle of education and pati- 
ence later gave Miss Keller the 
power to speak even to gead. as 
she became one of the nlost fa- 
mous women of the past decades. 


Miss Kellar at Bedside 
But thls morning tme rolted 
back again. Miss Kellar sat at 
the bedside of her benefactress. 


BENE- 


Mrs, Macy was In a coma, as she 
had been for four days following 
a sudden heart attack. This 
time it was Miss Kellar's turn to 
try desperately to awaken rec- 
ognition: through her fingertips, 
as Mrs, Macy had taught her. 
But the aged woman died with- 
out rallying. 

Heartbroken, Miss Kellar, now 
56 years old, said as she left the 
bedside: 

“My teacher is set free at last 
from pain and blindness. 1 
pray for strength to endure the 
silent dark until she smiles on 
me again.” - 

It was 49 years ago that Anne 
Sullivan, then a pupll-teacher 
at the Perkins Institute for the 
Blind in Boston first was called 
to the side of seven-year-old 
Helen Kellar, who had been de- 
prived of three of her senses by 
a childhood illness. 


Born Almost Blind 

Anne Sullivan, daughter of 
Irish immigrants, was born at 
Springfield. Mass. She was al> 
most blind. and operations gave 
her only enough sight to read 
coarse print. 

Only one week from to-day, 
Oct. 27, another tn the long line 
of honors and tribute that-have 
come to the palr over the years 
was to have been paid them both 
by the Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation. ‘ihey were to have 
recelved together the assoclation 
medals for 1936 for “leadership 
of youth and development of 
American character. 

They were inseparable, partl- 
cularly after the death of Mrs. 
Macy's husband. John A. Macy. 
author, several years ago. —EX? 
NINE POINTS OF BEHAVIOUR 

1, Don't contradict people, 
even if you are right. 

2. Don't be inquisitive about 
the affairs of even your most 
intimate friends. 

3. Don't underrate anything 
Lecause you don't possess it. 

4. Don’t believe that everyone 
else in the world ts happler than 
you, 

5. Don't be rude to your In- 
feriors in social position. 

6. Don't repeat gossip. even 
it it does interest a crowd. 

7. Learn to hide your aches 
and pains under a pleasant 
smile. 

8. Learn to attend to your 
own business. This is very im- 
portant. 

9., Shoot square, play the 
game fair, work and live within 
your Income 

PURPOSE OF EDUCATION 

Is not to save us from work, 
but to teach us to work well. 

Is not to give us thoughts, but 
to teach us to think. 

Is not to give us facts, but to 
teach us to recognize them. 

Is not ta fill with knowledge, 
but to teach us how and where 
we can readily find out just what, 
information on any subject we 
need and when we need It. 

Is not to mold the characters 
of pupils according to one set 
model, but devetop him to make 
the best possible use of his spe- 
clal aptitudes and talents. 


™ 


Pupils’ Locals 


INTERMEDIATE CLASSES 


“On Oct, 16th, the O, 8, D. In- 
termediates played rugby against 
St. Mike's, The score was 38 to 
0. ‘The O.S.D. won. I watched 
the game, I cheered for the 
0.8.D. ae . 


On Oct. 19th, we played foot- 
ball against Queen Mary's 
School, The score Gee! 2-to 0. 

jueen Mary's School won, 

. nee SSpaymond Cork, 


‘We went to the movies at 
the Belle last Saturday. We 
Mked the pictures, They were 
very good. 

On Oct, 12, we went to the 
woods. We had a piper chase. 
Some big boys dropped some pa- 
per on the ground. We looked 
for the papers. I had a good time 
in the woods. I liked the woods. 

On Oct. 13 an aeroplane flew 
over Belleville. It wrote in the 
sky “Beehive - Sirup.”’ Many 
people watched It. I watched it. 

—Carder Wilson. 


On Oct. 21, I got some funny 
papers, a letter and ten cents. 
I was surprised to hear that my 
sister and Clifford Greory were 
married on Oct. 17th, She wore a 
dress of midnight blue and stiver 
and & corsage bouquet of roses. 
It was very pretty. They will live 
with my moher. My sister sent 
me a little box of wedding cake, 
My mother told me to give 
Gladys a piece of wedding cake. 
We liked it. I put some cake un- 
der my pillow to dream on. I 
dreamed about my sister and 
new brother. He ts my Brother- 
in-law. I was very happy that 
they were otarried. 

—Edna Donald. 


I got a letter (rom my mother. 
Unele“Mose’s baby was very sick 
for 2 weeks. She is a little better 
now. Alice can sing. My brother 
Elmo bought a ‘horse. I have a 
Sore arm, It ‘hurts. 

—Julla Lamure. 


‘Tuesday afteroon Miss Connell 
told me that I must ty to play 
baseball, We played baseball. 
My team won, The score was 
25—9. Opal MacDonald and I 
Played card games. We had a 
Good time. I did not go to the 
show on October 17. 

N —Evaline Billings. 


Last summer Miss Panter, 
‘Miss Daly, Miss Burt find Miss 
Bell went to Northat#ipton. They 
saw Clarke School for the Deai. 

It 1s a \arge school. The 
boys make tables and other 
things in the carpenter. shop. 
Miss Burt bought a folding 
table. Miss Panter bought a 
folding table with a tray. 

Ruby Carnall. 


On October 16th, the 0. S.D. 
Intermediates played rugby 
against St. Mikes, The O, S. D. 
won.. The score was 38-0. I 
watched the game. We cheered. 

—Vivian Richardson, 


‘My mother wilt send me a box 
for Hallowe'en. T shall be happy. 
T have a sore ley. I went to the 
hospital. Kathleen Hales has 
mumps. She went to the hos- 
pital. I am sorry for her. I 
will dress as a funny girl for Hal- 
towe'en. Perhaps I. will have a 
Good time at Hallowe'en. T ike 


C 


Hallowe'en, I hope I get a letter 
from my mother, I did-not get 
some funny papers froni my 
mother. —Shirley Scott. 


At Thanksgiving, my family 
game to see me. My family and 
I went to Trenton and Belle- 
ville, We had a good time on 
‘Thanksgiving Day. My mother 
and father told me I would go 
home for Christmas. They gave 
some money to me. My mother 
made a birthday cake for me on 
my birthday, —Rose Stevenson, 


——_—. 


SENIOR CLASSES 


Since we came back to”schoot 
in September, the weather has 
been very warm. The school 
grounds are pretty with green 
grass and flowers. The leaves 
of the trees are changing into 
Pretty colours, Most of the 
birds have flown ‘away to the 
South. Fall is here again now 
and we are expecting to see some 
exciting rugby games soon. 

—Ruth McKitrick. 


Cn September 26th, the poys 
and girls were not allowed to go 
downtown. so Harry Husak, Clif- 
ford Bailile and I went to the 
woods to.pick some nuts. Then 
we walkéd near a high fence. 
We thought perhaps we would 
see a race horse but when we 
looked over the fence, we saw an 
old, thin, tame horse. We also 
saw three thin pigs. We asked 
@ man where the foxes were. 
He told us to go away from there. 

—Jimmy Perry. 


We have heard that Mary 
Ferguson, who attended this 
school last year, is golng to 
school In Ottawa now. She is 
taking special Mp-reading les- 
sons. She lives at home. 

—Dorothy Crewe. 


Gne morning about 10 a. m. I 
was cutting the grass with a 
lawn mower, I saw an aviator 
stop his truck. It was a Ford 
1936. The aviators brought some 
things out. Two aeroplanes 
flew over around the 0, §. D, 
field near the Bay of Quinte, 1 
think the man in the plane was 
talking to the soldiers on the 
Ground. We like to watch them, 

—Lioyd Sproul, 


Mr. Cunningham asked Del- 
mar and me to help him to put 
some cement into four boxes for 
playing horse-shoes. He told 
Delmar to carry some bricks. I 
carried the cement and put it 
into the holes in the boxes. Mr. 
Cunningham put four tron rods 
Into the cement in the boxes. 
He told me that they would be 
solid there soon. ‘Then Mr. 
Cunningham told Delmar and 
me to carry some sand and fill 
the boxes. Now the boys have 
€ good place to play horse-shoes. 

bs —Ernest Cust. 


This falt we have a new teach- 
er in charge of our residence 
Her name fs Miss Connell, Miss 
Deannard will not come back to 
0.8, D. any more. She has re- 
red. We miss her very much. 
We like Miss Connel very much. 
She Is teaching the girls sports. 
We hope Miss Connet will take as 
good care of the girls in the res- 
idence as Miss Deannard did. 


~Dorothy Crewe. by. He wants us to beat B.C. I. 


‘The roof of the main building 
has been leaking for « long time, 
Some men came here to fix !t. 
They tore off the old roof and 
put new roofing on. Then they 
heated tar on a big stove and 
put {t on the roof, They made 
8 nolse when we were in school. 
1 do not think the roof will leak 
now. —Jackle McAnulty, 

On September 28 a man came 
to the O, 8, D. farm from Tren- 
ton with a tractor to cut the 
corn and fill the silo, I drove 
the grey team to the Neld. Some 
men and I put corn on the wa- 


\gon. Then I drove the team to 


the ensilage cutter. I put corn 
in it, At 5.30 o'clock a man told 
me to go to the tractor and stop 
tt 
In the morning I woke up at 
6 o'clock. I went to the barn. 
Two men and J had breakfast 
at 6.30 o'clock. I harnessed the 
grey team and drove them on 
the wagon to draw in corn. 
Del Crosby, 
\_X received a letter trom my 
father and brother, who are up 
north. They are both working 
on a farm elght and one-half 
wiles trom home for a man who 
owns nearly two thousand acres, 
‘My brother sent me some por- 
cupine quills. The quills are very 
sharp. I was glad to get them 
because I have never seen a por- 
cupine, I saw my father for 
the first time since I was ten 
years old last summer, 
—Lesile Fowler. 2A. 
This is my first year at the 
‘Ontario School for the Deaf, I 
came here on September 16th 
and I am beginning to like it, es- 


pecially the school work and- 


typewrlting which have been 
given me. I did not want to 
come here at first but now Iam 
here, Lam glad Tcame as will 
give me a good chance to earn 
my own living in about two or 
three years, —Morjorle Packer. 


I haven't seen my father for 
three years so I am very anxious 
to see him. He works in King, 
Kirkland. My brother is with 
him, T hear from them some- 
times. I hope my sister and I 
can go to King, Kirkland to see 
them next summer. I would like 
to see the country, 

—Kathleen Dariing. 


Mr. Cunningham has made 
two horseshoe pitching boxes, 
Tt took a week to make them. 
We put bricks on the bottom of 
the pit, then we put tron stakes 
up and covered them with cem- 
ent so they could not get loose. 
We started to play last week. I 
Uke to play horseshoes. I have 
made thirty ringers in a week. 

—Tom Blower. 


Last week Mr. O'Hara, Albert 
Lavalle and one or two other 
boys were fixing the verandah 
at the hospital. They also 
straightened {t up. It has made 
a big Improvement at the hospi- 
tal. Before that some men put 
new steam pipes from the hos- 
pital to the boiler room. 

‘The intermediate boys’ have 
been learning to play rugby. Mr. 
Cunningham taught them how 
to play. I played outside. We 
shall play rugby with B,C. 1—B. 
team. I hope the ©. 8. D. team 
will beat them. Mr. Cunning- 
ham explained to us about rug- 


—Frank Mair, 
When I first came to the On- 
tatlo Schoo! for the Deat in 
ptember, everything was very 
strange to me, but after a while 
T got used to it, 

Tam thankful, I came to try 
4t out, I like achool and sewing 
Yery much. They are both very 
interesting. This achoo! will help 
me a lot and give me a chance 
to go to the hearing school again 
so that I may finish school and 
Bet a good Job. —Helen Radford, 


On September 24, after school 
We did not go out to play, because 
it was raining. Pretty soon Miss 
Connell came in the Senior sit- 
fing-room. She asked us to 
choose our softhall teams. We 
Voted for two girls which we 
wanted to be our captains. The 
captains are Kay Pratley: and 
Olga Bostnari. Olge’s team ts 
called, “The Lions" and Kath- 
leen’s team 1s called, “The Ti- 
gers.” —Ruth Shore. 


My aunt Susan and my cousin 
Bob came to see me last Friday. 
They brought me some things. 
On September 11th I broke my 
right arm. 

‘We had a football game here 
against the boys about my age 
and another school, 

T came to the school on Bep- 
tember 9th. Tama new boy. 

—John Tayior, 

Last summer I lived with 
Marlon Storring all through the 
summer. Thad a very nice time 
there. I want to go to her place 
again, I did not live with my 
parents in Toronto all through 
the summer, I missed Marion 
Storring very much when I came 
to school. She had to stay at 
home to help her mother. 

—Margaret Shepherd. 

On the twenty-eighth of Sep- 
tember I received an interesting 
letter from my chum, Karl 
Wolfe, who used to be at 0. 8. D, 
He is not here now. He is going 
to try to be a goal-tender tor 
the Buffalo team, Junior “B” 
but he ts not sure.” He Is trying 
to get into the professional hoc- 
key. He has been helping his 
father on their farm. He told 
me that he has ten little pigs, 
we laugh at his jokes because 
he always thinks of his own an- 
tmals on his farm. I shall write 
to him sometime. 

—Harold Smith. 


I am captain of the Tigers 
softball team. Olga Bostnarl ts 
captain of the Lions. We are 
Pitchers for our teams, 

On September 28, we played 
Against the Lions, Both teams 
trled very hard but the Lions 
wop The score was 14—13, 
Our team lost. I congratulate 
Olga. —Kay Pratley. 


HERE AND THERE IN SPORT 

by F. P. Cunningham 
. Rugby of course is the talk of 
the day. After two yeara of as- 
sociation with a rugby ball our 
boys are beginning to look like 
rugby players. One notices in 
practices and es they catch, 
throw and kick a ball now in the 
approved style. They are grad- 
ually learning the finer points of 
the game. Besides the fact 
that they are learning to give 
and take hard knocks these 
boys, when they leave school, will 
have an added interest in that 
they will be able to follow the 
play of @ rugby game Intelligent- 
iy. 


A city league in Volley Ball ts 
in the offing. In conference with 
the offelals of the ¥. M,C. A. it 
looks as If a league of bays of 
High School age might be 
formed. The O. 8. D}intend to 
enter a team if such a league 
shapes up. The games will be 
played at the ¥. M.C. A. 


A letter from Bob Thompson 
informs us he has been playing 
ball for Wingham this past 
summer. Bob's prospects for 
hockey this year are not known. 


Oliver Diabo is playing rugby 
for a boy's team in Windsor, it 
ls reported. © , 


New school sweaters have been 
ordered in the school colours, 
Blue and Gold. The sweaters 
have been designed by the bays 
themselves and they are eagerly 
waiting for the sample the com- 
pany js to send. 


‘Under the auspices of the 
Kinsmen's Club, donkey baseball 
‘will be played in the arena in the 
city, on Tuesday. Oct. 27. The 
0. 8. D. have entered a team in 
a round robin series with Bel- 
leville Collegiate, St. Michael's 
Academy and Albert College. 


Two new regulation horse- 
shoe pitching courts tiave been 
put in on the campus. An elim- 
imation series among the senior 
and Intermediate boys is In prog- 
ress. ‘This ls a game which has 
lately been revived. Big tourn- 
ments are being played every 
year in the larger cities and 
every sand lot and summer 
camp has its horse-shoe pitching 
court, i 


Junior Football 

The Junior boys, 14 years of 
Age and under, are playing 
football with the boys of Queen 
Mary School. These two teams 
have had some fine games in 
past years and this year's teams 
seem ‘to be just as evenly 
matched as formerly. To date 
4 games have been played. The 
O. 8. D, team winning one and 
dropping three decisions. An- 
other game Is to be played in the 
near future. The boys on the 
0. 8. D. team are: G. Robertson, 
'D. Donovan, R. Cork, T. Best. 
A." B8mith, F. Mair, Charlie 
Graziano, R. Burrows, L. Fow- 
ler, A. Boadway, J. Brown, 8. 
‘McLaughlin, G. Hood, G. Margo. 
J. Barton, G. Owen, A. Hazlitt, 
J. Quinnell, T. George, G. Calder. 
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Junlor Ragby 

Lacking enough boys for a 
Senlor rugby team this year the 
©. 8 D. have entered Junior 
competition. Four teams com- 
prise the loop; two teams from 
Belleville Collegiate, St. Mich- 
’s Academy and the O. 8. D. 
‘The O. 8. D. squad have played 
four games, dropping two de- 
cisions and winning two. Col- 
legiate ‘B’ won the first game 13 
to 7 while last Friday the O, 8. 
D.,team came out on the short 
end of a 16 to 8 score in the 
game with the collegiate‘ A’ 
team. On the 16th. however the 
0.8.D. team came into their own 
to down the St. Michael's Aca- 
demy team 38-—0 and followed 
it up to win 10—7 from the 
Collegiate Tigers on Oct. 23. The 
boys on the team this year are: 
G. Traini, captain and half- 
back; D. McKenzie, half-back; 
W. Kiniski, flying wing: B. 
Pierce, half-back; R. Mannin, 
snap; E. Walton, inside wing: 
K. Ansley, outside wing; 8. 
Graziano, quarter back; J. Mice- 
tick, middle wing: N. Bartu, 
middle wing; B. May, outside 
wing; C. Baillie, inside wing; 
subs: M. Murphy, T. Blower, G. 
Marshall, D. Bostnari. 


Senior Football 


‘The Senior Boys have organ- 
ized a senior soccer team with 
a view to playing some exhibl- 
tion games with the teams of 
other schools in this district. 
‘Two games have been played 
with Trenton High School. The 
home team won the game here 
on Oct. Ist. 20 but lost the 
game in Trenton last Friday 
night 2—1. A third game Is to 
be played on our grounds to- 
morrow, Oct. 24. Boys on this 
team are: D. Alexander, A. La- 
valle, D. Cox, M. Melynk, J. Kos- 
u, F. Wilson, L. Byers, E. Cust, 
D. Crosby, J. MeAnulty, J. Perry. 
G. Bulow, W. Nahrgang, H. Major. 


SENIOR RUGBY 7EAM WIN 
Exhibition Game 15—10 


Playing Albert ‘College seniors 
on the O.S.D. grounds. on Wed- 
nesday. Oct. 14. the O8.D. srs. 
succeeded in downing thelr op- 
ponents to the tune of 15—10. 

me game was played under 
very adverse weather conditions. 
It began to rain in the first 
quarter and a steady drizzle fell 
during the whole game making 
the going slippery and the ball 
hard to handle. 


At half time the score stood 
O.8.D. 10. Albert College O.but In 
the last half the Albert team 
seemed to come to life and after 
@ recovered fumble Chont gal- 
loped around the end for a try. 
Soon after Albert added another 
to knot the count. Then in the 
dying moments of the game 
Lavalle recovered on Alberts 25 
yd. Une. Two plunges resulted 
in no gain and an attempted 
Placement on the down 
bounced off the line of scrim- 
mage into the arms of Major, 
©. 8. D. outside wing who put It 
over for a major score just as 
the whistle blew, 

THE PLAYERS:— Flying wing. 
Melynk: halves, Lavalle, Alex- 


ander, Kost; quarter, Bostnari; 
anap, Lillie; Insides,Wilson, Cox; 
middies, McAnulty, W. Nahr- 
gang; outsides, Byers, Major; 
Pierce, Traini, Bilow. 


0.8. D. 10-B.C.L7 
Staging a last quarter rally in 
thelr game against B.CL Tigers 
here, on October 23, the OSD. 
rugby squad came from behind 
to vanquish thelr ancient foes 
10-7. 


* BCI. opened the scoring in 
the first quarter when they re- 
covered anOS.D. fumble deep 
in the home team’s territory and 
pushed it over for a major score 
in the next play. The try was 
converted. Score B.CI. 6, O.8.D. 
0. 


In the second quarter Pierce 
put his team in the scoring col- 
umn when he skirted the end 
for a try which was not convert- 
ed. Soon after however Kiniskt 
was forced to concede a point 
when he was hemmed in behind 
his own line by BCJ. tacklers. 
Score at half time BCI. 7, OS. 
D.5. 


Both teams battled flercely 
throughout the third quarter but 
neither team could get into 
‘scoring position and as they 
changed ends the score remain- 
ed the same. Then midway 
through the last quarter, while 
captain George ‘Iraini was serv- 
ing a‘penalty, Graziano at quar- 
ter, pulled the most sensational 
run of the day when he drew in 
the opposing outside wings on a 
fake plunge. pivoted and skirted 
the end with a 30 yard run for a 
touch down which was not con- 
verted. 


The BCL. then tried to open 
up the game throwing forwards 
with reckless abandon. At that 
they-almost clicked when they 
broke through to block a kick on 
Baillie and recovered on O.S.D. 
30 but threw away their chances 
when they tossed an incompletea 
forward beyond the goal-line. 
OSD. were in possession when 
the final whistle blew. 


BCI. Argonauts defeated the 
O.8.D. Juniors 14—6 in a sched- 
uled game here, on Friday, Oct. 
30. This victory practically as- 
sures Argos of the Junior penn- 
ant and eliminates the OSD. 
entry from the race. 


GIRLS' SPORTS 


Now with the confusion of the 
opening days of school over, we 
can at last turn our attention 
to recreation out-of-doors. These 
Ideal autumn days certainly 
have favoured us in our play 
and we are trying to make the 
best of them while they last. 


During the first few weeks of 
school the greater part of our 
time catside, was spent in play- 
ing many types of games in 
which large numbers took part 
at the same time. The games 
that perhaps aroused the great- 
est enthusiasm among the girls 
were Dodge Ball, Astride Ball, 
and Stunt Catch Ball. All forms 
of Relay Games never falled to 
arouse keen competition. These 
games not only helped the girls 


to get in form for the Soft Ball 
games which followed, but also 
helped the new girl to become 
acquainted and to find her place 
in the sport life of the 0. 8, D. 


After a few trial games in 
Soft Ball, the Senior girls hetd 
& meeting and captains were 
elected for the ensuing season. 
‘This was done by ballot. Kath- 
leen Pratley became the new 
captain of The Tigers, while 
Olga Bostnari gained the same 
office in The Lions. The newly 
elected captains then chose their 
teams for the coming season. 
The following are the “line-ups” 
for the two Senior teams: 


THE TIGERS: 

XK. Pratley (captain), H. Hall- 
man, E. Richardson, H, Blair, V. 
Salminen, A. Hedden, R. Shore, 
D. Crewe, W. Wozick, E. McLean, 
C, Culhane. 


THE LIONS: 

Olga Bostnar! (captain), K. 
Hales, L. Reed, M. Snepherd, J. 
McLaren, K. Darling, k. McKat- 
rick, B. Canning, G. Webb, M. 
Krause, J. Auld. 


To date of writing there have 
been three scheduled Senior 
games. ‘Ihe scores have been 
very close and while the Lions 
have always held a little aavan- 
tage the ‘Ligers stiil have a 
Gignting cuance. 

Ast. game played Sept. 23. 

Lions 14—tigers 13. 

2nd. game played Sept. 30, 

Lions 20—Ligers 19. 


‘ard. game played Oct. 5. 
Lions 17—1 gers 15. 

In the Intermediate Sott Ball; 
Edna Donald and Eleanor Char- 
ron were elected to be the pew 
captains of Ihe Aces and The 
Maple Leafs respectively: The 
fouowing are tne Intermediate 
“line-ups” for the season, 


‘LHE ACES 

E. Donald (captain), R. Car- 
mau, S. Scott. H. Strabac, M. 
Matis, ¥. Richardson. M. Dulier, 
P. ‘thompson, J. Rawn, M. Yurek, 
1. smith. 


THE MAPLE LEAFS 

E. Charron (captain), E. 
Hooey. E. Smitn, M. Churchill, 
L. Bonneville, H. Reble. M. Fer- 
guson, E. Billings L. Bourdeau. 

To date there have been two 
scheduled Intermediate games. 
In both cases the honours have 
gone to the aces but the Maple 
Leats seem determined to win 
out in the end. 


Ist game played Oct, Ist, 
‘Aces 17Maple Leafs 


2nd. game pinyed Oct. 6th. 
Aces 20—Maple Leafs 16. 


In the Junior Department no 
teams have been officially or- 
ganized. Oh each day of play 
however Eleanor Flowers and 
Julia Lamure have been acting 
as temporary captains, and they 
choose their teams. Keen in- 
terest ts shown by them. and a 
number of the smaller girls are 
being Initiated into the rules of 
the game. If the same aptness 
and progress continues to be 
made by these girls there is no 
doubt, but that we will have two 
real Junior Soft Ball Teams by 
next season. ~-A. Connell. 
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‘THE CANADIAN ‘ 
CANADA 'TO ENGLAND, THERE castle which 1s now used as a All primary school children were pence tacome down. From the 


AND BACK 
Continued trom page one) 
the ladies in their riding out- 
fits with bowler hats, Scar- 
borough Is a lovely place, there 
being flower gardens of every 
description Yor miles atong the 
Seafront. Most of the flowers 
are roses, which is the émblem 
of England, and are in bloom 
nearly all year round. It has a 
castle which 1s in yulns and a 


short distance away are the re-_ 


mains of a Roman signal station. 
At the foot of the hill leading 
to the castle, fs the grave of Afine” 
Bronte. Down by the harbour 
is an old house where Richard 
TI once lived. and nearby, down 
* an alley is a place known as the 
Three Mariners which was«a 
pirates den. One can. walk 
along the marine wall and ai 
high tide watch the waves leap 
over 60 ft. Into the air. Scar- 
borough has one of the finest 
life-boats in the country. It Is 
motorized and Is so well made 
that if it upsets. tt will right it- 
self in 3 seconds. A good deal 
of fishing isfearried on and it's 
a great sight watchtng the 
trawlers come and go. Just off 
the coast. \inney fish weighing 
from 600 ibs. up are caught by 
rod and line. The town. w: 
heavily bombarded by the Ger- 
mans, Dec. 16. 1914. and one can 
sed two holes left by the shells 
in the castle. Swimming in the 
sea during the summer is like 
A tonic. Lots of people take 
their shoes and stockings off and 
standin thesea for hours, de- 
pending on the tide which comes 
“and goes twice a day. Scarbor- 
ugh Is a wonderful place in 
(Jesummer and always crowded 

‘th people, and a week's stay 
can work wonders. 

The city of York ts about the 
oldest city in England. It's 
chief “attraction is its famous 
Minster which is one of the most 
wonderful churches in the world. 
It dates back to 627 A/D. The 
Central tower of the Minster Is 
said to be the most massive 
tower in England. belng 65 feet 
in breadth and 213 feet high 
The two {rout towers are 200 feet 
high and are exceeded in height 
only by Westminster Abbey in 
London. ft has the widest front 
of any Cathedral in “England. 
Around the central door-way is 
the story of Adam and Eve. 
‘The Minster was nearly des- 
troyed by fire twice during the 

» nineteenth century, first In 1840 
In the S, W. tower the bells are 
hung and during the fire of 1840 
they came crashing down to the 
pavement. My great Granfather 
was in the Minster at the time 
and he got a piece of the bell and 
made it into a cross. A short 
distance from the Minster Is lo- 
cated the Guild Hall which dates 
back to 306 A. D. The pillars of 
the building are oak trees and 
are fn remarkable condition tor 
their age. they being the orlgin- 
al pillars. The building was 
used by Cromwell and one can 
take a tour through the secret 
passages he used. The walls 
which enclose the old part or 
the city are a fascinating ptace 
on which to stroll. They are 
kept In a very good state of 
preservation and are about 3 
miles Jong. There are also a 


military prison, the ruins of St. 
Mary's Abbey, and many other 
famous buildings of olden days. 
‘The Shambles is a very quaint 


given a bank book with. a. shill- 
ing In ft and a souvenir of the 
King and Queen At night 
there was a fire-works display 


street. The upper stories-of the~ which was the finest I have ever 


buildings overhang and near the 
Shambles is the Whip Ma Whop 
Ma Gate where troublesome 
wives were publicly whipped, 
and drunkards were made to 
stand on barrels with pint pots 
Stealers sat In the stocks with 
goose wings round their necks. 

Leeds and Bradford are large 
cities of many Industries, chief- 
ly woollens, and are within 10 
miles of each other. Leeds is 
a very busy place on a Saturday 
night, the streets being so 
crowded with people that one 
can hardly move. It was at 
Leeds that I saw the “Comet” 
in which Scott and Black flew 
to Australia in tess than three 
days last fall. It was very in- 
teresting and there was quite 
a large crowd out to see it. 
Most of the houses in’ and a- 
round Bradford are bullt of 
stone, and in this district are 
grown acres of rhubarb which 
is used to make dyes for the 
woollen mills. The city has the 
finest market in Yorkshire and 
one of the best in the country. 

T'was in Sheffield for three 
days. It ts such a big place. I 
hardly had time to see much of 
it. The southern end of the 
city is lovely, but the northern 
end is a smoky place which is 
not to be wondered at with all 
the steel works. 

A trip on a truck. (the term 
moter lorry or van is generally 
used) to Morecambe was very 
interesting. It was a lovely trip 
and the scenery is hard to beat. 
The roads are winding with 
stone walls or hedges along both 
sides. As we approached Lan- 
cashire. stone walls could te 
seen for miles around. The 
read ts high In places and one 
can get a view almost equal to 
that from an aeroplane. More- 
cambe is a lovely seaside place 
ands growing more all the time. 

For Easter I was at Cleethorpes 
which Is at the mouth of the 
Humber River and about two 
miles from Grimsby. It is a 
great seaside town and is crow- 
ded In summer 1 ‘Spent fe 
weeks at Cletthorpes and ofte? 
went to Grimsby, which is sald 
to be the largest fishing port in 
the world. The docks are very 
interesting and it’s a common 
sight to see at least 50 trawlers 
come in every day at high tide. 
The ife of a fisherman is a 
very hard one. The whole town 
as well as Cleethorpes are de- 
pendent on the fishing industry. 
elther directly or indirectly. Fish 
4s very cheap, I having bought a 
10 Ib. cod off a trawler for half a 
crown or 60c. I was at Cleet- 
horpes for the jubilee and it was 
the finest celebration I have ev- 
er seen. A Canadian visitor 
can't help being greatly impres- 
sed by the loyalty of the Eng- 
listt people toward the Crown. 
Homes. streets. and business 
places weré decorated with flags 
and. streamers, and at night 
many Were floodlit. No matter 
how poor some people were, their 
homes were decorated and dif- 
ferent streets on which the poor 


live. were a picture to look at.~ 


seen. One of them was of Nia. 
gara Falls which was very good. 
‘There were huge bon fires lit by 
Boy Scouts across the whole 
country. Many fine parks were 
lovely sights, the King and 
Queen being imitated in flowers 
and moss.’ The King and Quee 
on one side and the Coat of 
Arms on the other. The Duke 
of Kent's wedding was another 
great example of the loyalty of 
the people, it being celebrated 
all over the country. 

Harrogate 1s a rich town. It 
1s well known for its mineral 
springs. It is sald to have 88 
different natural mineral springs 
and nearly 100 different treat- 
ments. The town 4s situated in 
the centre of one the finest dis- 
tricts to be found anywhere in 
the world. A few miles north 
4s the town of Ripon which is the 
second oldest town in England. 
It ts chiefly noted for its grand 
old Minster dedicated to Saints 
Peter and Wilfred and embody- 
ing varlous styles of architecture 
dating back to early Norman 
times. Many old custums still 
prevail In this town and the 
most interesting is the blowing 
of the horn every night in the 
market place. About 4 miles 
from Ripon 1s Fountains Abbey 
which is one of the best speci- 
mens of a ruined Abbey to be 
found anywhere in Europe. It 
was founded in the year 1114 by 
Cistercian Monks who were ex- 
pelled from St Mary's of York, 
Tt exhibits a ereat varlety of 
architecture and has a tower 
163 feet high. 

Bolton Abtey. a few miles 
north of Iikley 5s another fine old 
ruin, although not as large as 
Fountains. The nave which is 
falrly.complete ts in use as a Par- 
ish Church. It is the scene of the 
“White Doe of Rylstone” a poem 
in which Woodsworth elaborates 
one of his numerous legenas 
connected with the place. 
side the Abbey flows the river 
Wharfe and nearby are the Bol- 
ton woods, owned oy the Duke of 
Devonshire, a former Governor- 
Genera) of. Canada, and whose 
residence is a short distance in 
front of the Ahbey. The King 
often"goes shooting In the woods 
which are open to the public 
on week days and which is a 
lovely place to spend a day. 
In the centre of the woods is the 
Strid. a deep ravine through 
which the river Wharfe rushes, 
The tragedy described in one of 
Woodsworth’s poems, “The Boy 
of Egremont” occurred there. 
Even to-day despite the warning 
notices many young people take 
the risk of jumping neross the 
ravine which ts about 4 feet wide 
at the narrowest and about 10 
feet at the widest. On our se- 
cond visit to the Abbey which 
was in July we saw the Duke of 
Devonshire, 

Iikley is best known for its 
moors. One can take a bus to 
the top of the moors which is a 
steady uphill ellmb for 4 miles 
and the bus has to go up in low 
gear and come down in low. It 
casts 3 pence to go up and 2 
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top one can see the surrounding 
country for miles, 

I was in Liverpdol for a short 
time and while there went on 
the overhead railway from which 
one can see the 13 miles of docks 
and many large ships. We saw 
the Mersey tunnel-entrance and 
would have liked to have gone 
through it, but pedestrians were 
not allowed. 

I went to Colwyn Bay, Old 
Colwyn and Liandudno in North 
Wales on o weekly excursion 
trip. They are allwithin a tew 
miles of each other. At Lian- 
dudno we saw the Great Orme 
and Mont Snowdon which ts 
the Hightest peak in England 
and Wales. A short distance 
from Llandudno is the Conway 
Bridge and Castle. It fs a lovely 
district, mountain peaks to be 
seen on all sides. 

In July I went out on a truck 
again, this time to Otterington, 
about 75 miles north of Wake- 
field. A five minutes walk from 
there brings you to the village 
of Newby Wiske. It Is a fine old 
English village, ‘unspollt by 
present day traffic and it pres- 
ents a picture to the eyes of a 
Canadian visitor, | 

The great city of London is a 
very busy place It has far more 
taxis and busses than cars. The 
‘taxis are funny looking things, 
different to what we see around 
here. When you get on a bus 
you have to step lively other- 
wise you will be left behind. 

There are still quite a few 
‘horses on the streets which was 
rather surprising. here are 
many fine railway stations, the 
St. Pancras belng one of the 
finest I have ever’ seen, -The 
first reat place of interest we 
saw was the Whitehall and it 
was a great sight to see the 
Horse Guards standing ‘in thelr 
sentry boxes, We saw the ceno- 
taph and then on to Lambeth 
Bridge. From there one can get 
@ good view of the Lambeth 
Palace which’ Is the residence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Then we saw the Parliament 
Bulldings and Big Ben. We could 
‘not get into the bullding, visitors: 
beng allowed only on certain 
days. Then along the Thames 
embankment to the Victoria 
Tower gardens. passing a mon- 
ument known as Cleopatra's 
Needle which is aver 3000 years 
old. From there we went up 
the Strand to the famous Tra- 
falgar Square, in the-centre of 
which stands Nelson's _monu- 
ment, A man comes atong to 
serub the seats on which tramps 
have been sleeping all night 
Another man sells small bags of 
feed to feed the pigeons. They 
are so tame they will sit on your 
arm or shoulder and take the 
feed direct from your hand. 
Just across from the Square ts 
the Canada House, built by the 
Canadian Government for Can- 
adian visitors, and nearby are 
offices of the C.N.R. and CPR. 
Then we went through the Ad- 
miralty Arch into St, James and 
Green Parks, which after a short 
walk brings you to St. James 
Palace’ which ts the residence 
of the Prince of Wales. We 
happened to be there when the 

(To be concluded) 
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i The Story of the First Christmas #! 
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mas that ever was. The fathers and 

mothers and little children in the quaint 
old village of Bethlehem in the far-away 
country of Palestine were peacefully sleep- 
ing. Out In the flelds white patches show- 
ed where sheep huddled together, each 
flock by itself. The sheep were sleeping. 
too, for they knew thelr shepherds were 
guarding. And even the watching shep- 
herds stept lightly when all was qutet: but 
they were wide-awake at the least stir a- 
mong their flocks or the slightest sound 
that might be the soft footfall of some 
hungry wild beast sneaking down from the 
hills to bear away a sheep or lamb to his 
den. 


[' WAS the night before the first Christ- 


It was not very cold that night, though 
it was December, for th: wiater does net 


+ come so early nor stay so long in Palestine 
+ as It does in our country. 


Perhaps It was 
just cold enough to make the shepherds 
draw thelr coats about them as they lay 
upon the ground under the bright stars. 


That was a wonderful night. wonderful 
hot so much because it was beautiful and 
starlight and still, but because a wonderful 
thing took place—the most wonderful 
thing that had ever been in all the world! 


And that is why we always have Christ- 
mas every year. “And this ts the wonderftli 
thing that came to pass while the shep- 
herds guarded their flocks on the plains of 
Judea, Suddenly, over the felds and hills 
shone a beautiful bright light so strange 
that the shepherds sprang to thelr feet in 
wonder and fear. What could it mean? It 
surely was not daybreak. No, many a time 
they had watehed the day dawn over the 
resting world and never did the sun rise 
that way. The first thing would be a faint 
Blow in the east. then a pink color in the 
sky, changing to gold as the sun slowly 
pulled Itself up tn sight, throwing its yellow 
beams farther and farther as It rose. 


Nor was it the moonlight. No full moon 
ever gave light so silvery soft and beautiful 


Over the steeping village at their fect, 
over the hill beyond. over the fields where 
their tlocks were iying. over all the world 
about them fell the holy tient from heaven. 


While the startled’ shepnerds looked 
feartully aind silently at one another the 
sweet volce of an angel broke the stillness 
of the night. Fear not for, behold, I bring 
Sg! Rood tidings of great joy which shall 
be to all people. For unto vou Is born this 
day in the city of David a Saviour, which 


ts Christ the Lord. And this shall be a 
sign unto you: Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes. tying in a 
manger.” 


As the ange! finished speaking. strains 
of heavenly music floated down. nearer 
and clearer. Never had the shepherds 
heard such muste before! Suddenly. they 
saw that the angel who had spoken was 
surrounded by a throng of shining ones. 
‘Their beautiful volces were clear and plain 
now. so plain that the watchers easily 
caught the words:—“Glory to God in the 
highest. and on earth peace. good will to- 
ward men.” ' 


But even while they listened, the angel 
forms began to float upward ugain and the 
musle to grow f Farther and far- 
ther ‘away. the Hl ny Visitors Scared. 
while the shepherds strained their ears to 
catch the last faint. sweet notes floating 
down from the far-away blue heaven. At 
last all was still, and only the familiar 


* stars shone above their heads. 


In the littl town of Bethlehem the 
fathers and mothers and children stili 
slept’ Except where here and there an 
uneasy sheep jostled his mate. the flocks 
were quiet as ever. Everything was the 
same as before. 


‘The shepherds began to wonder whether 
they had been dreaming ar whether the 
angels had really been there. And the 
message—what did it mean That the 
Christ Child was born that ‘very night 
down there in the villace? Could it be 
true? Then one of the men spoke. Let us 
xe to Bethlehem and find out about the 
babe.” 


Eagerly they set out for the village. 
Lerhaps leaving some one of their number 
behind to guard the flocks of all. or perhaps 
each man drove his own sheep before him. 


Along the rocky goatpath they hurried 
how under dark shadows overhanging 
trees, new out where the path was plain 
under the dim light of the stars, on and on. 
without stopping, until they at last reached 
the gate of Bethlehem, 


‘The watchman answered thetr loud 
knocking. ‘ 

Would he show where to find tne babe 
the angels had told about” 

What babe? Angels? What were they 
talking about? 
Perhaps the w: 
reps, 


chman too had been, 


Merry Christm 


In the hush of early morning. 
When the red burns through the 
grey, 
And the wintry world Hes waiting 
For the glory of the day, 
Then we hear a fitful rustling 
“Just without upon the stair. 


See two small white phantoms coming. 


Catch the gleam of sunny hair 


Are they Christmas fairies stealing 
Rows of little socks to fill? 
Are they angels floating hither 
With their message of eood-will? 
What sweet spells are these elves 
weaving, 
As like larks they chirp and sing? 
Are these palms of peace from heaven 
That these lovely spirits bring? 


Rosy feet upon the threshold. | 
Eager faces peepin through 
With the first red ray of sunshine 

Chanting cherubs come in view. 
Mistletoe and gleaming holly. 
Symbols of a blessed day. 
In their chubby hands they carry. 
‘Streaming alt along the way. 


Well we know them, neve- weary” 
Of this innocent surprise: 
Walting. watching, listening alway: 
Wiuh full hearts and tender e 
While our hittle household angels. 
White and golden. in the sun. 
Greet us with the sweet old welcome 
“Merry Christmas. every one!” 


Surely the babe must be in the village 
somewhere 


No lighted palace windows, no hurryme 
of servants to and fro. no excited throne 
Of people. no news passtns trom hip to lip 
of a Christ Child born none of these 
things showed the searchers where to find 
the bade But in some way the angel 
must have led them led them to a lonely 
stable where a young man Joseph and Its 


Jeentle wife Mary had tried te make them- 
sev comlortable as possible tor the 
might. “beeause they could not eet a room 
at the crowded inn 

There. in a rough manses on a ved of 
straw the beautiiul newbura “babe 


Something i the appearanee of the child 
and in the faces of the parents told the 
shepherds that this was the Christ Child, 
the bake of which the anzel sang A holy 
heavenly peace seemed te rest upon the 
Lite family. With one took the shepherds 
fell on their knees and worshipped their 
Lord and King who had come that night 
asa little babe to be the Saviour of his 
people. 


a. 

Then they hastened away. eager to tell 
everyone the clad news of the. birth of 
the holy Christ Child 


And so. now. every year i December, we 
celebrate our gladdest holiday Christmas 
the birthday ef the Christ 

Josephine Teal 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Woodworking 

The aim in this ‘shop is to 
teach the boy the use of all shop 
machinery and tools, how to 
work out individual projects, 
and class projects. so that a boy 
could readily begin his appren- 
Uce in this trade. Upholstering 
has "been Introduced for some 
boys -this year George Traini, 
Albert Lavalle. William Kiniska, 
James Perry. Kenneth Ansley. 
and. Duifean MacKenzie ‘spend 
full Ume in woedworking. 


Dénald Cox spends one and 


one-half hours per day. Lee 
Bestnuri spends three heurs 
each week. 

Barbering i 

‘AL present) Lee Bostnart ts 
working in the barber shop 


This is his second term. The 

aim of the course In this shop is 
to have the boy develop into a 
good workman, 


Cargtaking 

In this vocation there occurs: 
alt the different sorts of work 
which is necessary in keeping a 
large plant 1s first-class condi- 
ton. In addition to the pract- 
teal work two hours each week 
are given aver to special instruc- 
Won in une use Of materials. and 
how to make materials, and 
speciil wiethods in cleaning. 


“d Spoule does che work 
etuking 


~~ 


an both the inter- 
id semor school have 


al least une period of art 
motiticuun each wees. Those 
way speciat talent. and 


meunstion ure given partial or 
resuiar Vocational time in com- 
mercial art work, 


Allan Chapman takes 1ull time. 


Bfeater proficiency in cooking. 
Serving and housework. 

The specials in cookery this 
year are"Dorothy Antonow, Mar- 
garet Shepherd, Elva Richard- 
son. Bertha Patrick. Wanda 
Wozick,. Bertha Canning, Edna 
Donald. and Olga Bostnari 


Sewing > : 


The aim of the work in the 
sewing classes is to raise the 
proficiency in this course so that 
one may sew in a trade or at 
least make one’s own clothes. 
Drafting. study of materials, 
operation of power machines. 
dress-making. and fine needle 
work are part of the Instruction 
for the specials. 

In addition all the girls of the 
intermediate school are given 
simple, attractive work in sew- 
ing. the work being divided 
according to the age, and ability 
of the girl. 

Specials in sewing this year are 
Ella Pritchard, Dorothy Crewe. 
Kathleen Darling, Ruth McKi- 
trick, Helen Radford, Ethel Mc 
Lean, Elizabeth Smith, Jean Mc 
Laren. Catherine Culhane, Mar- 
karet Krause, Violet Salminen, 
Doris Colquohoun. Madeleine 
Geddis. Lillian Reed, and Inez 
Harris. 

Lillian Gledhill, Loretta Bon- 
neville, and Margaret Ferguson 
take one hour special work in 
sewing every day. 

Heten Hallman and Kathicen 
Rales take one hour four days 
each week, * 

The Shoe Shop 


In this shop the atm ts to teach 
Practical shoe repairing, and 
shoemaking. The boy, must also 
know how to use and take care 
of all the shoe shop machinery. 
and other equipment. 

‘The boys who are taught this 
work are Michacl Murphy. Nich- 
olay Bartu, Robert Plerce. Albert 
Smith, Dan Bostnari, Fred Wil- 
zon. Gilbert’ Marshall, Hilaire 
Girard. Harold Smith. Jackie 
MacAnulty, David Alexander, 
Leonard Byers and Maddea 
Geatano. 


Vocational Guidance 
‘The pupils of the intermediate 


school “are given instruction In 
this course once a week. They 
als@ spend one perio& dally tn 


the shoe shop. print shop. agric- 
ulture class, woodworking. home 
nursing. laundry beauty cultyre. 


Ruth Shore une and one-half or household management. They 


hours aaily. Robert Pierce, Er- 
nest Waiton, and Dan Bostnar: 
take one hour every day 


Cooking 


‘The girls ot the intermediate 
school take cooking 1 their re- 
gular classes during the term. 


The work 1s dividea as in the 
manual traning for the boys in- 
to first. second. and third years 


‘he tirst year groups learn the 
nunies and use of the simpler 
utensils. easy Measurements 
ne and cooking of druits 
and ables, The second 
year continue and add luncheon 
dishes and flour mixtures. and 
the ture year group specialize 
on dinner dishes. 

‘The aim of the cooking classes 
for the specials is to aequire 


are divided into vroups. the 
sroups rotating every Six weeks. 


Business Practice 

‘The seniors have one period: 
each week in business practice. 
The aim of this course Is to give 
them a practical working know- 
ledge of the ordinary every day 
business transactions they will 
eel on leaving school. This 
rk includes application for 
position. filling of application 
blanks. and answering adver- 
Usements. 


Former Conditions in our Schoola 

About thirty-five years ago the 
shops in the schools for the deaf 
on *this continent were well 
equipped to turn out handy men. 
carpenters, shor repairers. shoe 
makers. and printers skilled In 
hand composition. At that 


the schools for the deaf, were 
practically the only schools 
giving a thorough training in 
some specialized industrial work. 
Graduates of schools for deat 
were in one sense better trained 
for thelr life jobs than the or- 
dinagy graduates from regular 
elementary or secondary schools. 


Industrial Changes~ ‘ 


But during the years, vast 
and at first gradual. and later 


“quick changes have been taking 


‘We have seen the whole- 
sale. introduction of manual 
training in the elementary 
schools, the bullding of technical 
schools equipped with modern 
machinery. and the opening of 
special industrial schools offer 
four or five year courses in alt 
sorts of work, and the courses arg 
such that boys must be of siper- 
for ability to successfully com- 
plete them. 


Another factor has entered in- 
to the picture. This is the fac- 
tor of specialization. The small 
industrial unit has given way to 
the large unit. Operations are 
split up. and one man completes 
‘only one part of the work. In 
many cases such work does not 
call for any specialized training. 
From twenty minutes to two 
weeks may be sufficient time to 
learn the necessary operation. 


An Attempt to Meet Changing 
Conditions 


To meet the changing condi- 
Uons the work at thts school was 
enlarged to include several other 
Jabs not attempted formerly, 
‘These include barbering. beauty 
culture, weaving knitting. power 
machine operation, commerciat 
art, caretaking, agriculture (in- 
cluding floriculture. poultry 
work, farm mechanics, general 
farming. and landscape garden- 
ing), cleaning and pressing, 
business, baking maintenance 
work, upholstering, and special 
Jobs for those who cannot learn 
a trade. 


place. 


‘Occupations 

In an attempt to find out what 
our graduates are actually doing 
so that we may better plan our 
vocational program. a letter has 
been sent to each of our recent 
graduates asking them to tell us 
what they are doing. Our re- 
cent graduates have been asked 
the following questions: 


All Answers are Confidential 
1. What shop work did you 
learn ‘at the OS.D.? 


2. Haye you been doing this 
work since leaving school? 
3. Are you-working now? 
4 Where are you working? 
How long have you been 
working? 
6. What wages are you paid? 
7. Do you wse your speech and 
lipreading with the people with 
whom you work? 


s 


8. If you are not working, tell 
what you are doing. 


9. Tell all you can about the 
work you are doing. 


We hope that each of our gradur 
ates will cooperate by sending in 
full replies. The data thus ob- 
tained shauld be of help in 


modifying the vocational currt- 

Ia tn the varlous classes. 
a escaciae of Some Results 

In the Deaf Carolintan, Sep- 
tember: 26, 1936, in an article 
entitled, “Past, Present. and Fu- 
ture Activities of the North 
Carolina State-Employment Ser- 
vice for the Deat”, J. M. Vestal, 
Director of the Bureau of Labor 
for the Deaf, has some imform- 
ative material, The following 
two paragraphs are quoted from 
this article: 

“During the three years that 
I have had charge of the Bureau, 
223 deaf men and women made 
applications for assistance In se 
curing“ employment—137_ men 


and 86 women. Of this number 


205 have been placed, leaving a 
balance of 18 unplaced—11 men 
and 7 women. According to 
figures available 507 deaf adults 
have been placed since the Bu- 
reau was established 13. years 
ago.” 


“Occupations in which the 
Bureau has placed deaf workers 
are: Printers, Ilnotype operators, 
teachers In schools for the cotor- 
ed deaf, carpenters, brick ma- 
Sons, plasterers, weavers, loopers, 
house matds. and -houseshirt 
and underwear makers, farm 
tenants. and common labor. 


My fies show that the Bureau 
could have placed others'in the 
same line of work, but they were 
without proper training and 
could not meet the’ require- 
ments.” 


The second paragraph shows 
in what work the deaf graduates 
of the North Carolina School 
have been actually placed. 


Whilst conditions in North 
Carolina differ from those in 
Ontario, tt is helpful to know 
that the deaf are actually being 
employed in certain distinct jobs. 


Again Mr. Vestall ts quoted: 
“First, it ts a bad policy for the 
deaf to talk during work hours 
and it should be cut out. Em- 
ployers get nervous when they 
see "them talking. They say 
they lose money hiring them as 
they are different from the 
Kearing. They work with their 
ands and talk with thelr hands: 
therefore it Is necessary for 
them to stop work in order to 
tall 


‘Second. the deaf must do 
their work well and willingly at 
pul times. They should observe 
the rules. be courteous. display 
personality and take an interest 
in thelr work." 


“Third, the deaf must remem- 
ber that in these days of ample 
experienced help available thtre 
Is no place for fault-finding 
workers and they should keep 
dissatisfaction and trouble to 
themselves. Let It be remem- 
dered that employers. as a rule 
are close observers and fully 
realize the attitude assumed by 
their workers.” 


“Fourth, on applying for work. 
the deaf must exercise due care 
im estimating their ability. They 
should simply state what they 
can do’ and no more, for an 
employer will expect of them all 
they claim to be 
(To be continued) 


E. B. Lally, V. G1. 


ca 
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Pupils’ Locals 
JUNIOR CLASSES 
Grade L 
Gill Crilly got a red and white 
clown suit for Hallowe'en. She 
Jed the parade. 
Buddy Stecle got hats and 
whistles for everyone in his 
class at Hallowe'en. 


Paullne Traynor has her hair 
cut In bangs now. She likes It. 


Michael Crough got a coat, 
stockings, rubbers, mitts and 
some candy, 


Benny got a box of candy and 
a card from Miss MacDonald in 
Toronto. 

Elvin’s cousin came to visit 
him. He gave Fivin some gum 
and some candy. 

Edward's mother and father 
came to visit him. He was very 
happy. 

Margaret Cassel yot a big box 
from home for Hallowe'en. She 
got three false faces. 

Armando Longarini treated 
the boys and girls in his class, 
with a box of candy. 

Charlte McKenzie got a Hal- 
lowe'en card from his mother. 

Laurence Snelling got a box 


from home. He got peanuts, 
Grapes, cookies -and candy. 
Laurie was verv happy. 


Bobby Lock wis six an Octu- 
ber 22. His mother sent a party. 
We all had a sood time. 

We had a Hallowe'en party on 


October 30. We dressed up. We 
paraded th Is. We had 
pumpkin pie, doughnts, 

and appl M 


suckers and apples. Tom Lally 
and Jean Scott came to see us. 
George Sedgewick was happy 
to get five cents from Mrs. Lock 
Smith got funnies, 
from bis 
Douglts was very hap: 


candy 
mother 
by. 
Tan = MeComb gets 
from home-every-week 
Mary Alice Lee got a letter, 


funnics 


snaps and candies from her 
mother. 

ade HL 
Dorothy 0’ mother came 


to see her on November 3. She 
brought some ice-cream tor 
Dorothy and her class. They 
all enjoyed it very much. 

‘The children in Miss Hegle’s 
class got many lovely boxes tor 
Hallowe'en. They “gat false 
faces. candy oranges. apples 
cakes and vim 

Margaret Peacock ot a nice 
costume in her box. She w: 
delighted with it and wore it in 
our Halowe'en parade 

Vitoria Berthiaume got titty 
cents. Miss Hegle hought her 
some oranges and eandy 


Gordon Louzon is very pleased 
with the lovely boxes, he recelved 
from his mother and father. 

The boys and girls in Miss 
Van Allen's room had a Hal~ 
lowe'en party. They had ice 
cream, fried cakes, apples and 
candies, The children paraded 
with false faces and hats before 
the party. Everybody’had lots of 
fun 

Floyd Daigle Is very happy 
when he receives his box fromy 
home. He watches the mail 
each day. 

John Little Ls very happy when 
his funny papers and letter ar- 
rive each week He is usually 
fortunate enought to receive ten 
cents as well, 

‘Marion Lajole was delighted to 
receive a letter and twenty-five 
cents this week 

Stephen Scott, Florence Dawe. 
George Hall, John Little and 
Ross McLaughlin were pleasee 
with their Hallowe'en * boxes. 


Elma Freeman was glad to get 
a letter, ten cents and a pleture 
of her little sister. 


Stephen Scott Is pleased to 
know that he has a new baby 
sister. 

I got letter from my mother 
and my sister Olive. We have 
moved away from Kitchener. 
We live in Arthur now, 

~-Datsy Lawrence 


My birthday is on Nov. 15. 
Perhaps my mother and father 
will come to see me. I shall be 
glad to see them. 

Wilfred Raycratt. 


air of mutts. 2 pair of 
ckings and a nice black 
» from home I like them 
very much George Arnold. 


1 dressed up on Hallowe'en. 1 
wore a brown coat. a black face 


and im orange paper cap. I 
blew a whistle. We had a good 
time. 


some candy. some apples and 
sume fancy biscuits” Miss Sweet- 
ham b 
had 


ty in aur schoolroum. 
Roma Johnston. 


Grade IL. 

‘My mother and my friend Ma- 
1 Findall came to see me. They 
came to our schoolroom. I went 
town town with them. My mo- 
ther bought many thing for me. 
1 got new raller-kates. I was 
happy, —Marjorie Hackney. 
We went down town October 
28 with Mirs Sheffield. We we 
to a store, We saw oany 
ices and noise Makers. [bought 
& Hallowe'en hat. a_mask. a 
comb. a horn, some candies. some 
¥um. color book and crayons 
We had a good ume. We came 
back to the schoo! in the bus. 
Donna Latawiees. 


“~ if 


fe sume ice-cream. We 1 


Pupils’ Locais 


SENIOR CLASSES 

Last month my mother was 
sick and went to St. Michael's 
Hospital in Toronto. Now my 
mother ts better sol am very 
glad. 

The boys’ will soon make the 
boy's rink. They will carry the 
side boards out. We shall be glad 
because we are very anxious to 
play hockey. - -Rob. W. Pierce. 


On October the cleventh my 
brother. Ernest and his friend 
came to see me and stayed here 
for a few hours. He gave me some 
things. I was very much sur- 
prised that he! had a new car 
The car was a Plymouth. I liked 
his new car very much, He told 
me that he we come to sce 
me In+November Sut I don't 
know when he will come to see 
me, 

After Thankset 


trlend came to sce me 
le. He asked me some 
My father told me 


Bosthari 10 
Christmas, 


my 


place next 
-Lillian Reed 


vas snowing. It 
covered the branches of the 
trees. the roofs of the houses. the 
grass and the pround. It was 
very pretty. ‘The boys and xirls 
were “lad. Leeanse they will play 
hockey and skate soon now. 
Harry Husak. 


One’ day Mr Cunningham 
cam here and we went to his 
room to talk about some sweat- 
ers. We drew the sweaters, Mr. 
Cunningham wrote letter 
so ‘Toronto. They sent him 
one sweater, We thourht it 
Was very pretty. He will 
more sweaters for the boys 

George Tr: 


T got a letter from my sister 


interesting 
ars old She 
s brotHier 
No Kas broken, 
er 


y oor friend of mine 
sorry for him. His mother 
home ta Windvor 
en my friend 


Just 
from 
died in 


Olea Bostrar: 


Novemeer 2.1 
with Mab Gordon to the 
fo Hear seme musicians 
Toronto. They were. Mur- 
kan, Vion, Phils Spl- 
Cel Pate 
played Old Dea 
1. Herre 
nd Dance. Vest 
Tush. Molly Ou 
Russian Dane 


On Mont 


finsk’ Vals. Ole 
the Shore and 
Gopak. It was 


ed at 
She 


Last Septet 
letter from 


mother. 


inv 
told me, that my aunt Glady: 


friend wus coming to Ne 


from England One day 
mother went to the ety and m 
her. ‘They were very nich de-@ 
lighted to meet She took her 
home for supper. She stayed 
in Toronto: 

family 

her 


the second and returned to Eng- 
land on the Queen Mary on Oc- 
tober Gth, I tink she enjoyed 
her trip on the Queen Mary. 
Last month 1 got a letter from 
my grandmother in England, 
She told me that she would: be 
excited because her friend will 
tell her some news about my 
family Ethel Hoey. 

I received a lovely lony letter 
from my parents yesterday 
saying that they have moved, 
They are living on 
my friend Twas ve 
hear that they have 


before the snow 

were living ina tent tor the 
summer and they had looked 
for several neeks: to find) a 


house, At last my Criend rented 
a house for us. 

Perhaps my two sisters will 
come to see me toemorra: 
think Pwd! h 
time on th 
pigs. drivi 
mulking 


the her 


tne Da! 
evening. my Unele VD: 
mother and his sister es 
ce my broth 


here We svere sury 
them About 
went to N: 


ur, 
from E 
My 


went for 


in’ Rochester, 
surprised to 
stayed there 
think they 
their holida: 


for day. T 


one 
ad a iovely time on 


Last Septen:ber 31st my brot 
er Tommy and Vivi we 
din the 
honeymoon, 
ond Callander 
Quintuplets 1 
apartment 
Kirkland Lske 
have three room 
of presents 
They will try 
hon: 


Woot 


On Oe 
Leod valled at the & 
dence and spent vi hen 
earls 

+ Mari 


Tree slovely 
my mother odie ons 
surety mist: ten 


overshors 
Deve that t 


OSD. to see me © soon 

Hagel Yo Blur 

My mother + that some 
iend: tu Ge 


a Octot twenty 
third T think my mother mised 
them. T hope tay vill arrive 

mm Germany ‘The 


sear's pupils + 
Ottawa She 
ing. 
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CHRISTMAS VACATION 


School will close on Tuesday, 
December 22nd and will re-open 
on Monday. January 4th. Pupils, 
who are going home, will leave 
Belleville elther on Tuesd: 
evening. Deceniter 22nd or on 
Wednesday’ morning. December 
23rd. They will return to schoot 
on Saturday. January 2nd Let- 
ters. giving full details as to 
strains and railway fares hove 
teen sent to all parents 


A Christmas dinner will be 
provided for the many pupils 
who remain at the schol. On 
Christmas morning parcels 1 
be given out to the children 
from the Christmas tree. Teach- 
ers will be on duty every day 
during the holidays to assist in 
providing some form of ente1 
tatfiment 


As teachers will 
the children only on 
to and from Toronto 
must assume the responsibility 
for the children who 20 home, 


TION WILL 


CONVED 


HOLD 
Ix 


BIENNIAL MEETING 
NEW YORK 


In “Nesponse to nu! 
an 


quiries manifesting an unust 
interest. in the heomine 
Meeting of the Convention ot 
American Instruéters of the 
Deaf. itis gratfyins to report 


that the eanuaitie eA ats 
teat 


accepted an in 2 extenaca 
by Columbia Univer ity to bold 
the sessions on the etounds o 

yer the 
date set bring June 21-25. 7 


facilities of Lincoln Hall tor dees 


work and Horace M: 
older pupils, have 
available... Dormit: 
teen thrown open tn: 
at the very jnviting :cte of 
rer day coverine haar’! and 
Children for demons"* 110 
be provided from the 
sidential schools “ot : 

Following the 
Columbia wil! cooper: 
the American Ascoriition tox 

the goiduetine at 

sehool where fll cote 
will be awarded to the 
seligible. Additional eresits wilt 
be granted to Those sttendins 
the Convention in her us 
lectures which wil! 
during the week and 


heen 


that a very large number of 
teachers will avail themselves of 
this opportunity Full particu- 
lars will be given at a later date 
in the official organs of the res- 
Feetive groups. 

Jt Is most fortunate that the 
Convention can this year Ye 
held in New York in view of the 
fact that Dr. Hifrris Taylor, Pres- 
{dent of the Convention, Is spen- 
ding a considerable amount “o. 
time in the city und because of 
his familiarity with Columbia 
Universtty-and his personal con- 
tacts with many of Its best 
speakers. he will have a unique 
opportunkty to arranre a strong 
program, 

Committees in charge of var- 
ious demgnstration features will 
soon be actively engaped i 
sisting with that portion af the 
program. 

In order to familiarize teach- 
ers with the personnel in charge 
‘of the Convention, the raster ts 
pilnted herewith President. Dr. 
New York: Vice- 


Mr. 


©. Direes 
Mr. Dantel T. Cloud. J 
Th: Dr. “Charen: 
St Weustine. 


Plax. 
Mis. Rachel Dawes Davies. West 


Trenton NJ 

pn Comumitice Chairmen: 
ervision. Miss Margaret Bo- 
md Philadelphia.: Pa.: F 
‘choot ndergarten, Mrs. 
Mildred P." Brockmeyer. St. 


Louis, Mo. Speech Develapment. 
Mrs. Edna Lone Wolf Berkeley, 
Auricular Training and 


Cait 


Mr Charles E MacDonald 
ouver BoC: Vor tion: 
me and Art Mr Tom L. 
Andervon Counei Bld 
hand Phiysieat E 
Mr Burton Wo Dre 
Like N. Dak : Soe 
Mr Ace 
n oP. 


rsh 


anid Budetin 


ENISCENCES AND COM- 


GE B. 


n 


the 


propor- 
of teen 


bevs et Morty 
e Pach! ov that 


called 
iwotbail 


mis, 
team 
rand 


FE reent 
and Chambers 
sand others vim 


and stalwart, to Body-check 
whom was much like bucking a 
stone wall. 


Speaking of Mike Noonan re- 


“minds me that there were five 


members of that family attend- 
ing this school at the same time, 
also four Chantlers from Wood- 
stock. though miost of these had 
left before I nrrived. The 
Noonans came trom Lanark Co. 
In 1894-5, my first year at the 
School, there were several other 
family groups in attendance, 
There were four Showers, ali 
girls, from Lambton’ Co.: four 
Sagers, all girls. fron}, Napanee; 
three ‘Letts. all boys. trom Car- 
leton Co.: three Thompsons, all 
firls, from HuF%-Co.. and three 
tes, one boy and two girls, 
from Russell Co. In addition 
there were sixteen cases of two 
from one family: all of which 
constitutes a remarkable. prob- 
ably unparalleled record. 


Recalling these to me faml- 
Mar names reminds me.of a task 
which. for years. I rather dread- 
ed. study-duty. On we boys 
side this was carried on in a 
large room extending the whole 
width of the old building. In 
this Were “a number of long 
tables on which the pupils 
Worked, seated on long. uncom- 
fortable wooden . benches. To 
keep order among those 109 to 
120 boys. und hold them down 
to their studies was some Job, 
during which moral suasion 
often bad to be reinforced by 
muscukir persttasion. Fortun- 
ately the older boys were usual- 
ly guod fellows and could be 
depended upon to back up the 
teacher should need arise. This 
study duty Jasted an hour and 
halt or more. and came evel 
ira or fourth week. 
2 ereat contrast with the syste 
now prevailine when study- 
duty is ne doubt regarded by 
the teachers as a privilege and 
a pleasure 


Loo: 


and was 


ye over the 


ts of pus 


pil of the 90's eaiiy vividly. to 
mind it wood many boys and 
kitls of outstanding abit 


nd chi 
nd son 


whom to, teach 
with was areal 
Rots hard to refr: 
from naming some of these but 
it Would br invidious to de se 
unless the List were a long one 
there were exceptions 
sand girls whu Were regar- 
sy Dut these wert 
very few in number and. as of- 
fen happens. almost all of thes 
turned out te be net nearly so 
< Luts. sere reputed-to-be- 
developed into well-res- 
pected, ving people. One 


$18 now 
ustauming 
med citizen, and 
in rele 
h “shows 
ers should be very 
in their judgements, 
nd Kindly in their 
and 
yone 
ts 
" 
en the 


n industrious 
nd much este 


that “t 


are, 


in reali 
tuidren 1 


dust 
there 


degre 
in 


In ne tespect tas ereater and 


re gralifyine advan 


In disciplinary methods, When 
I went to school stout” beech 
gads were in almost daily use, 
Myself being a frequent victim, 
and in my High School career 
T have seen the many pronged 
strap used scores of Limes. I 
recall with distaste. as some 
former puplls no doubt do with 
painful recollections, the pun- 
ishments that were sometimes 
infilcted—the ordeal at the ena 
of one of the tnbles in the sit- 
Ung-room. with the Sup't, the 
loctor, some of the teachers and 
most of the boys present, a 
rather harsh form of punish- 
Ment. but regarded as proper 
and necessury at the time. No 
old chain-gang imposition, when 
two to a dozen or more boys, 
for some. often slight. infrac- 
tion of the rules, were con- 
demned to walk around the cam- 
pus for an hour a day, often for 
several days, with each boy's 
hands on the shoulders of the 
boy in front of him, a penalty 
Tab regarded with dis-like 
as needlessly humiliating. Time 
ply no reflection on those then 
In authority, That was the 
spirit, of the times now so 
greatly changed for the better, 
It used to be the custom of 
the pastors of the various 
churches In Belleville to come 
up to the School on specified 
days to give religious instruc- 
Hon_to the pupils of weir res- 
pective denominations, Some of 
these were faithful and regular 
In doing this, some were rather 
negligent, but there was one who 
Was most assiduous in his mini= 
strations. This was Canon 
Burke. the greatly esteemed rec- 
tor of St. Thomas Anglican 
Chureh, “dear Father Burke" 
as he was familiarly known ta 
everyone. During some twen- 
ty-five years. until he retifed 
from xetive service, he never 
missed his rewular visits, un- 
less unavoldable” and) during 
the Lenten Season he came up 
every week, sametimes. aftener 
His anterest in the pupds was 
not vontined to his VOUS, 
services: nor te those of his own 
church. but included everyone, 
He “often came up early and 
spent an hour or two in the 
classrooms. and he enjoyed 
quizzing the pupils, askine ques 
Uons the answers to whieh re- 
quired quick perception. Here 
is onv example’ to an advanced 
ss he csked What is the 
largest iskind in the world?” The 
answer Was promptly given as 
Austria then so classed. ‘Chen 
What was 
issand before Aus- 
traha nd he: 
kreatly enjoyed his “cateh™ when 
Greenland Was maimed. He bee 
AMe eXpert in The use Of stitns 
and fnger-speling and liked 
to conduct his own services. 
otten without the aid of an in 
terpreter AML of the pupils of 
his di of all churehes, retain 
for him sentiments of affeetion= 
eo recurd 
Thad at in,mind to suclude ig 
Unis budget “brief biographical 
ketehes of some of the ybest 
of the olden times 
Ireody exhausted to 
much spitee and T fear ayo the 
patience of the editer, so thi 
T must reserve tar anotyer ocea- 
ston should one offer. 


eamte-the- question 
st 


the larg 
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Vice-" “exident, N. L. Gleadow, Ham- 
thon. - 


Secretary, David Peikol, Toronto. 
‘Treasurer, H. J. Lloyd, Brantford 
Directors, R. McBrien, Pelerboro; 
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SCHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 
happiness ts found in mak- 
ing others bappy." 


DECEMBER 1936 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

AML around about our feet shall 
shine 

A light like that the wise mer 
saw; 

If we our williny hearts ineline 


To that sweet Ife whieh is the 
Lawy 


So shall we tearn to understand 
The simple {ith of shepherds 

then, . 
clasping kindly 
and, 
Pete 
to men 


And hand in 


Sing 


fan earth good wil! 


And the 
wrong: 

yeateve the faith ot 

u 

Shall diay dupe the 

“Tyday the Ppinee of Peace : 
born” 


whe do their souks ao 


dunes Russel: Lowell 


SS VESED | 


MA. Protesor 


We Meuteute, Qu 

and a eliss of 
year medieval students visited 
the shea) on November itth, 


fter—obserrine the “work” 
rhythm aiected by Mr. Gordon. 
they Visited the junior ekisses 
and the vocational classes. They 
so accompanied Dr remnant 
On ah inspection ut the seaaul 
hospital. Ina letter to the 
Superimtendent br. Wyllte state. 
{hat “Lhe students telt te 
df hhact a veLy pwotitable mori 


Ss CANADIAN CLUB. 
VISET 0.5.2. ASSOCLV LION 
On the evening ot Noveraber 

Is. tne Waimens Canadian Cio 

or Belleviie and ther speaker 

Professor Rey of Queen's Univer 

sity were the guests ot Uh 

Seache: soenition of the 

School, Professur Ray spoke sin 

Dicken. at old theme, but ane 


‘of special message for the world 
of today. He. with others such 
Wordsworth, Carlyte and 
Scott have a healing power for 
those who live in this age of 
strain and stress and change 
said Professor Roy. He had the 
Rift of human nature and of 
seeing what others of his gener- 
ation could not see of the human, 
Jovable side of people. Dickens 
view was that life is common- 
Place and dull only as we look 
on it as such. Professor Roy 
commented on Dicket love for 
children and his loving portrayal 
of them, one thin east that 
has kept his books “best sellers, 
He referred to Dicken’s tip to 
this country and that he, had 
attended a banquet at Queen’ 
University May 18, 1842 only two 
months after its opening. 

Tne Civ and their speaker 
were welcomed Jo the schovl b: 
Supt. Morrison.‘also by the Pre- 
aident of tthe Teachers Assoc 
lation Mra. Cl Ducing the 
eventing Mrs Stobie sung 
“Lass with ate ane ne 
Mr. Alec rave three 
hort) pune mttabers, “Huray 
Gury.” “Punch and Judy” and 
Tides.” Mrs, Witham, Presiden: 
ca the Canadian Club. on bebalt 
of member expressed her 
thanks to Professor Rey tor his 
address, and te the chit! % 
and Mr, Morrison tur their in- 
vitution to the School. A sock:l 
hour followed with refrestment + 
erved by the older vith of the 
school 


G. 
deli 
Gordon 


UAMILTON NEWS 
Dear Readers and Friends at the 
OSD. 

Everything ts quiet here now 
and back tv pre-convention 
dys amiin with a few happen- 
Ings of interest dnd the stl 
sReetinns, 


Hamilton Suet 
ed tor th 


winter with 

nd Mr Gleadow 
‘Taylor gave reports 
galtections iad tie expenditure. 
of the Convention Funds ~The 
mrmiers wistt * 
Ubnanks to Une muy 
the Convention | Fund. which 
helped us to make at’ the sue 
at was. Carl Hari 
as President or tue 
Club’ whiet: he 
iy presided 
at opened 


r 
Mi 


Mr 


Hamilte 
had: very 
wees the 


ws. Mr Are 
Mr Gord: 
Harrison. and 
Gleadow 
punated tor the new Pre 
Latter ballots wer 
i returned Mr. Norm: 
led Het 
committer of foar tp assist 
y Mrs. Taylor” Miss 1 
Barthwiez, Mr. Janes 


Jack 


Mat- 
Aniies 
Den- 


thews and Mr. Dentus 
Mi 
ts 


duck Herison and Mr 
Vemes were nomi 
rer the ba 
Jace Harrison 
se matte 
ant the 
shorts 


yourned alter 


weleck 


The next meeting of the Club 
will be held on December 12th, 
when It will take the form of a 
Christmas party. 


There was a very large atten- 
dance at the annual Hallowe'en 
parly held in the pure mulk Hall 
‘on Oct. 24th, when close to nine- 
ty people were present. There 
were not so many fanry costumes 
as in former years but the prize 
winners were Miss Mary Grooms 
Of ‘loronto, Miss Joun Tietter- 
ton and Miss Sylvia Foster of 
Dunnville, Mr Jark Harrison 
an Indian. Mr, Ready and Mt 
Edwood Bell of Goderich were 
the men in the most appropriate 
casttimes, Alter the prize giving 
we had a game esiled the “mys 
tery game” where a big parcel 
48 passed around ty everybody 
in turn to hand at une 
+ wrappin: sowhe take: 
aff the wrapping 


fo 


paper Keeps contents of 
schatever is inde Mrs Harry 
Grooms ot Toronto was the 
Jueky Wanner as wer she eune 
to the fast wrat she tound a 
dollar ball whieh: ste could keep. 


Mr Jaftray of Teronto then 
staged a Uttle playlet an whieh: 
Mrs. G! Mrs. Taylor and 


a 
by alle 
dow tor 
sry: 

or Myat 
to tuem by t 
alls Onta at 
Weduiny anniversary. Tis pi 
ent: ton also ineiuded a lovely 
tri tight lamp, a wedding cake 
ne tlowers while Mr. and Mrs. 
Grooms who sers0 
ted he surpr 
rat Mio, S203 


Mr 


planzied 
‘Mes Glea 
omplete 


presented 
inend: from 


entrontor 
nd Mrs 
to Ham- 


eh USL tents 


One of the atest surprises: 
+t the one sprunw un us all when 
Mr. Gordon Webb became the 
owner of a Faleon Knight car. 
He iy very busy now, Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays learn- 
ing to'drer You may be seeing 
him beinre lone as he says he 
is Rolne places. 


Mr. and Mrs Carl Harns ene 
Joy very nich the many tps 
they hove with their ear and 


Fecently tuck Mr. and Mrs. Glea- 
dow ont tthe home of Clara 
artley i Milton all pur- 
chioed ¢ vood supply of lovels 
apples wie had a litte visit and 


aw. Miss Hartley before 
terting 1) home, 

Saturd:y Nov 4th, Mr aud 
Mis. Hari: motored, ty Torentu 


long Mrs. Harrison 


Joan 


rn 


+ wit 
bd tt 
Wiss 


hoop the 

seit he 
Members ore osking forward to 
fis Mrotviett here in the not too 
distant 


ot Ding 
ion at 
Service 


v H 
Ontarte School Ability Eavmination 
al 
HARRY AMC i 
Tspector ou: Bustos Cie 0 nad 
Formers Aetng Superntenden: ost 


Mate 


ae 
Acreuat 


ke 


Prices Net 


Ryerson Press 


Author 


icren te 


t tocether 


pest 


1 Chukteen 


i 
eof DANALLON | 
0 
ifs phunty bu 
sind bONed t 
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CHRISTMAS AT HOME 

Last year on December 21st 
we went home for Christmas, 
Early in the morning at 20° elocx 
T-agt up and left Belteyitte at 
Aorclock, T arrived in Grimsby 
AL Ehout 10 o'e! and met my 
rs and brothers and father 
at the stuion When I Bot 
home, I saw x stnall Christmas 
Wee @n the table in the ving 
Foom with gifts around it. Twas 
much s ised to see a new 

home which my 
when it was lost. 
Decemter 25th 1 got up early 
with my sister and went down- 
stairs to sev my presents. After 
breakfast. we unwrapped. our 
presents and were happy to get 
many presents Alter 2 while 
my father ed us of we would 
tke to go i0 Toronto to visit 
Erandmoiher and vrandfather 
and get i ‘more presents. We 
ele hap, ia Kot ready. then 
lo “otunto. Wien 
T sav a big Christ- 
Mas tree standing m a corner 
With a lot of toys.on it. In-the 
afternoon my cousin. dressed 
up and pretended to be Santa 
Clause. T got many more pre- 
sents. I was happy. 

‘This year I will Ro home for 
Christmas*aeau. I shall be so 
very happy to see my parents 
Thope 1 wail wet many wifts. 1 
MAI te glad io see way 

pay 


EN PARTY 

4 Halloween Party 
cn Nov Mter supper. we 
“ran to the residence to cot read 


for the , T wore 
gown. 3. wh pair a: 
Tearried candle. Ewe. 
I pretended to te an old nan go- 
ing ty Led. Then Mis. Connell 


assem's!y, 
mane the 
id 


tock Wt tae 


anny tric! 
Then we paraded wrot.td the ase 
sembly room The judues wane 
led to see who wore the best 
cestiimes Miss Ford, Miss Fitz= 


gerald and Mr MeGiie chase 

contumes. Some of 

and girls Got tirst, 
cerond. ang third pries but 
did not neta prve. Pie much 
disuppunter, We had a ghost 
walk. Toes two whots One 


Was vive out the othe: was not 


papers, The writing w 
wards We read it with a mire 


ror, Tovticed a relay wame, 1 
burst a vd a shew 
wame Mr 
Lally put 
then floor Then 
Raymond tetud im: 


shoe nd haath 
coukie: ape 
ples and Mr 


ave prizes to the 
children. Helen Reble got first 
prize. Mary Churchill got se- 
cond prize. Vetta Shepley got 
third ‘prize. They were very 
glad. We enjoyed the party. 
Mary Yurek. (Age—13 years, 
5 years In school.) 


SR. HALLOWE'EN’ PARTY 

Last Saturday evening, Octo- 
ber 31st we. the boys and girls of 
the Senlor Department, had our 
annual Hallow'en party in the 
assembly hall, 

During the past week we were 
very busy making our costumes. 
We could hardly wait for the 
party to begin but the evening 
aeally came at last. We were 
very excited dressing in our 
costumes. 

At 7.25 o'clock the girls came 
with Miss Connell to the assem- 
bly hail. There were many 
tecchers and their guests coming 
to our party. The room was 
tecutifully decorated with or- 


.snge and “yellow crepe paper. 


pumpkins. corn. a large false 
‘ace and black and orange bats 
or cats, Everyone was looking 
around and wondering which 
was the Lest dressed boy or girl. 
[he pupils were dressed as 

‘itehes. bats. a frog. large pump- 
sins, a turtle. a scare crow. the 
icilest boy about 8° $” high. 
an ice-cream cone, a peanut an 
anchor, a Mcpie Leaf. a Chinese, 
an old man and clowits. At 730 
sharp We paraded around for the 
Judges to choose the three best 
costumes for boys and girls ana 
the best original costume for 
a boy ora girl. Then after the 
parade we had four different 
g.oups fer the Treasure Hunt. 
T was on Wallace Nahrgang’s 
verm. It was greot fun run 


puptlof his team had a sucker. 
We had several pood games and 


foyed them very much. We 
nizyed the following games: the 
Coat Race. Blind Man Buff. Sly 
Wink and the Witch's Cauldron. 


At half past nine o'clock 
dainty lunch was served by the 
nd four Intermediate 


sandwicies. cook- 
fee, pumpkin pie candy. punch 
and apples which were very 
food. After lunch Mr. Morrison_ 
firoce qind talked about the 
-weiners. He pave them 
The three best 
costumes for the Boys were Lee 
Bostnarl's, HoWard Lillie's and 
Michael Melynk'®s the best ori- 
sinal fer @ boy. George ‘rains. 
“Lhe three best dresed girls were 
Ethel MeLean, Ruth .MeKitrieck 
Vielet Salminen aid ti 


Shepherd's. We congratulated 
them for winning, We sang “God 
Save the King” and went to the 
residences, We felt very thank- 
1ul to the teachers for the won- 
erful party this year., 
-Helen Hallman—4a.+ 
: a 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
CANADIAN NEWS By 


Reactions whielt 

tourists from. 
Reports of the en- 
urists into 


motoriny 


vite 
many lands, 
try of motorine 4 


Canada this year show lctnse 
plates bearing the names of 
Hawaii, Mexico, ‘anal Zone, 
Ceylon, Chile, China, Colombia, 
France, Germany and Italy as 
well as a much larger number 
from all sections of the United 
‘Stgtes. During the first six 
months of 1936, 1348,000 autom- 
obiles from other countries en- 
tered Canada, 


Maple Sugar Industry 

Maple sugar and maple syrup 
are favourite sweetmeats in 
Canada. particlarly in | the 
Eastern sections where hard 
Canadian maple trees grow 
abundant. Canada exported 208, 
163 galtons of maple syrup and 
1.772.687 Ibs. of maple sugar in 
1935 mostly to the United States. 


Christmas Trees from Canada 
In addition to supplying her 
‘own needs, Canada 1s an impor- 
tant source of Christmas trees 
for the United States, and as 
usual at this time of year con- 
tracts are being given for sup- 
plies to be delivered shortly be- 
fore Christmas. Christmas trees 
from Eastern Canada find a 
market in most of the large cities 
of Eastern United States. Last 
year over 3.500.000 trees were 
shipped from Canada. _ 

In Eastern Canada the fay- 
ourite trees for Christmas are 
young firs or spruce about ten 
feet In height. The spicy odour 
of the balsam Sr. and its short 
flat leaves of dark green make it 
Particularly suitable for use as a 
Christmas tree. 

Prize-winning Apples 

Canadian apples. which are 
famous all over the world for 
their delightful flavor and fine 
quality. were well In evidence at 
the Empire's princlpat fruit e: 

bition. the imperial Fruit Show. 
which was held at Liverpool, 
England. from October 30 to 
November 7. Canadlan entries 
won 25 prizes, 

Apple growing in Canada dates 
back to the early pioneer days 
Apple orchards were planted in 
Quebec and Nova Scotia over 
three hundred years ago by 
French settlers and Annapolis 
Valley. made famous by Long 
fellow in his tmmoral poem, “Ev- 

Keline™ has for many years 
been one of them atmost widely 
known apple-producing sections 
in North America. In Ontario 
the first apple trees were planted 
about 1760 and in British Colum- 
bia about 1850. 

The Canadian climate is well 
suited to the production of high 
quality apples, and the industry 


> has developed to such an extent 


that Canadian apples now find 
their way to practically all parts 
of the World. In 1935 Canada 
exported 2.541.217 barrels of ap- 
ples to 44 countries. 


Asbestos Production 

‘Canadian asbestos Production 
last year Increased nearly, 30 per 
cent over the previous year. Ex- 
ports of Canadtan asbestos. in- 
cluding manufactures of sume. 
totalled $7.061.109 in 1935. The 
products of Canadian asbestos 
mines now find ua world-wide 
market. going in 1935 to the 
United Kingdom United States, 


\ 


Australla, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan and a num- 
ber of other countries. 
chrysolite or serpentine variety 
of the nest quality, and on ac- 
count of {ts softness, silkiness, 

Canadian asbestos is of the 
and tensile strength, is in great 
demand for all kinds of asbestos 
Products. The Eastern Town- 
ships, in the Province of Quebec 
are the main centres of asbestos 
mining. 


Swordfish 

A new sport for fishermen In 
Eastern Canada has been devel- 
oped this summer with the 
catching of swordfish by line and 
hook. The fish ts of great com- 
mercial value and in addition 
provides real sport in that It is 
swift, powerful, courageous and 
cunning. This new sport is prov- 
ing very interesting and attrac- 
lve to dshermen off the Cana- 
dian Atlantic coast. One angler 
recently cailght a 600 Ib. sword- 
fish alter a four hour fight. 


Canadian’s Wild Birds 

Canada has about five hundred 
Species of wild pirds, Not all 
these birds can be seen at any 
one ume or in any one place in 
Canada or in fact, anywnere 
cise. Some are sea birds rarely 
seen far from sait water. some 
Me denizens of tne acep forest, 
Waue  olners frequent open 
prairies, marsh or meadow, ac- 
coraing to tne naturat require- 
ments. 


GIRLS’ SPORTS 
__ ihe weather man has at last 
forcea us to ciose tne dort, Ball 
Season for this term. However 
We Cannot cumpmain as ne nas 
given us mus real support, tor 
Willi Lhe exception of omy taree 
OF tour evemngs. we nave veen 
able to get out on tne campus 
every evenmy tor our games and 
Speris guing the muntus of 
Seplemuer ana Uctover. 
atte were six scheduled 
Semor soit Ball games prayed. 
Interest ang entausiasm was 
kept up duiing tue whuie series, 
even aithougn the mayonty of 
the scoring sunuurs went to une 
side. Gut ot the six games wien 
Were played, tue Lions won tne 
fust hve. Tt was not until the 
Very last game played that the 
true fighting quaities ot the 
‘Aigers earned thelr hard tought 
Metory with a score of 18—15. 
Kathleen Pratley and Anna 
Headen were the strongest play- 
ers Ol the ‘Ligers, whue vlga. 
*Bustnani. closely‘ tollowed by 
Lulitan Reed, and Kathleen Hales 
made up the chiet strength 01 
the Lions, st 
‘Ihe Intermediates played tive 
games auring the season. “ine 
Aces won the first tee game. 
“Lhe lourtn game was a lie, the 
score being B—t In the ttn 
And last game, the Mupie Feats 
came Uhrouga with Uying colours 
with a score of 25—9. Had the 
season permitted a few more 
bames 20 be played there ts no. 
douvt but that tne Maples Leais: 
might have given the Aces areal «+ 
run. 
Checkers and Croquinote 
Over the Thanksgiving Hoh- 
day a checker and a croquinole. 
tournament was played off inf 
(Continued on page 7) 


GIRLS" SPORTS 


(Continued from’ page 6) 
the Girls’ building among the 
Senlor girls. In each case three 
‘gatnes were played, and the fdr- 
tungte girl was the one.who won 
two of these three games.» 

In our first“checker tourna- 
ment seven girls.were entered. 
‘The final match was played bet- 
ween Marjorie Packer and Ethel 
McLean, with Ethel McLean 
the winner. In our second 
tournament which was played 
off during the week of October. 
17, Ethel was again our best 
player with Margaret Shepherd 
being the runner up. In thls 
tournament there were twelve 
girls who took part and we arc 
hoptng for a still greater number 
to take part In our next series. 

We have also played off two 
tournaments in croquinole. In 
the first one we had eleven en- 
trants while in the second onc 
we had fourteen. Here again 
we are hoping for n larger num- 
ber next time. In the first series 
Jessie Auld: won the honours. 
Helen Hallman was the runner 
up. In the second series Elva 
Richardson won over Ruth Mc- 
Kitrick in the final game. 

At the tlme of writing the In- 
termediate girls are In the midst 
of thelr first tournaments in 
both of these, games. The re- 
‘sults of these however must walt 
until our next edition. 

‘Our regular in-door classes 
have again started in the as- 


sembly hall. These  inelude 
“setting-up” exercises. club- 
swinging and games. We hope 


to get started-at badminton as 
well, in the near future. 

The girts have attended quite 
@ number of the boys’ rugby 
games this season and we hope 
we have become a cheering as- 
set to them. We-do know 
however that we have at least 
learned quite a bit regarding the 
rules of this game. which will 
enable us to take a much greater 


interest in the games in the 
mture. . Connell. 
E AND THEREIN SPORT 


by F. BP. Cunningham 

With rugby season over and 
cold “weather just around the 
corner the attention of the boys 
ix now being directed to putting 
up the boards for thelr rink and 
also the gitls, Last year skating 
started an December 6. 

A rugby season completed 
without an intury. Every year 
as rugby season rolls around tt 
every school the ery the game 
4s too rough Js ralsed and parents 
shiver when they think of their 
boys playing rugby. This year 
the O. S. D. have played a Junior 
and a Senior team and have had 
no injuries. This may be due to 
Juck but we thing the fact that 
our boys are not allowed to go 
out on the field without a com- 
plete set of pads—elbow. Knee. 
shoulder, hip and helmet helps 
considerably. 

And It Is no easy matter to see 
that every boy on the team obeys 
orders. A helmet gets very hot 
on a warm day: Knee and elbow 
pads pinch in a crouching posi- 
Uon; the extra weight.(about 15 
pounds) slows up a fast boy a 
great deal and the general ten 
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dency ts to discard the offending 
pad or helmet surreptitiously. 


So the parents of our boys 
may rest assured that every 
possible precaution is taken to 
avold accidents. And to our 
boys themselves—obey the rules 
of your coach no matter who he 
Js: he knows ‘better than you 
where danger Hes; know the 
rules; play the game hard but 
cleanly; if you are afrald don't 
play: IIs not a girls’ game. But 
{{ you can get through two or 
three seasons of rugby without 
a sertous Injury-—well—you'll 
be a man. my son.” 

Volley Ball schedules are over 
half completed und the teams 
seem very evenly matched. On 
Nov. 11 Mr. Morden of the YM. 
CA, brought up a team of hear- 
Ing boys to play our seniors. This 
game was arranged more with 
view to showing our ‘boys how 
the game shoyld really be 
played and some of its finer 
points. Mr. Morden was im- 
pressed by the showing our 
boys made and thinks there is 
material available for a cham- 
pionship tea . 


a new table for yames has 
iust been completed. Lee and 
Dan Bostnarl doing a fine job 
with the paint brush. Another 
table is in the process. These 
tables are being placed in the 
play-room, in the basement o: 
the boys’ dormitory. 

A new game. deck tennis, has 
been introduced this month and 
it seems to be very popular. A 
tournament in tabie tennis Is in 
progress. The Juniors and In- 
termediates are playing sche- 
dules in shuftte-board 


All these indoor games. with 
the exception of volley ball. are 
played in the new play room. 
When we get our new table 
completed tt wil! be possible to 


have 34 boys occupied at the 


same time in this room. Inci- 
dent ~ Most ef the materia! 
used in getting this roam into: 
shape has come from tte ¢: 
penter shop, ~ : 


The O. S. D. Jumor Foutball 
team won a game from their un- 
clent fces. the boys of Queen 
Mary school on November 10 
when they came out on the long 
endofaz -i score. Brace M 
educated toc 
3 xouts when he kicked in 3 pen- 
alty kicks, The games now stand 
Queen Mary 4.0/8, D.3. 


SONS OF ENGLAND WIN JR. 
FOOTBALL CHAMPIONSHIY 
Leslie Fowler's stalwarts cop- 
red the Juntor Football pennant 
for this year when they defeated 
Glen Robertson's Scotsmen in 
two games straleht In the play- 
offs. 

Frank Mair. Terry Best_and 
Allan Boadway looked the, best 
for the winners while Donny 
Donovan and Charlie Graz 
seemed to be the pick of the 
Robertson clan. 

‘The boys on the champion’s 
team are:— 

L. Fowler (eaptain). F. Maur. 
A. Smith, T. George R. Cork. T. 
Best. A. Boadway. N. Wedge. G. 
Calder. G. Lauzon, C. Wilson, G. 
Wilson. A. Laine 
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ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 
Convention—-Hamilton— 
~ June 27-30, 

By GEORGE F. SIEWART 


Tam asked by the Superintéen- 
dent to give my impressions of 
the Convention of the Ontario 
Association of the Deaf, held in 
Hamilton on June 27-30, and tt 1s 
& great pleasure for me to do so 
This does not assume to be a re- 
Port of the proceedings, but just 
Personat comments on some fea- 
tures of this very successful and 
enjoyable event To me it was. as 
it always has been, a great plea- 
Sure to attend these gatherings 
and to meet and greet so many 
of my former pupils. and others 
whom I never had the privitege 
of teaching. but whom also I de- 
light jo number among my. 1 be- 
Heve. sincere {tlends, Probably 
to a great majority of the mem- 
bers the chief attraction of these 
conventions is the opportunity 
they afford for greeting former 
schoolmates and renewing the 
much prized associations of thelr 
alma mater days. usually, in 
Tetrospect. aglow with happy 
memories; and a pleasant ex- 
perlence it ts to witness“the 
genuine delicht with which these 
friends and comyanltons of other 
days clasp hands again in the 
Joy of renewed fellowship 

The Ontario Association of the 
Deaf was organized and held its 
first Convention in 1886. so this 
was the Golden Jubilee of that 
important event. a fact of which 
no one seemed aware until it was 
teferted to by Mr. Morrison in 
his address. It created surprise 
and much regret that some 
sultable celebration of it had 
not been arranged. It didn't 


occur to me to stiggest it till too 
Jate, but Iu 


Ink it would have 
tiny and very ap- 
for the members to 
ade 3 image to 
ahd historic Dundurn 
Castle, and perl 
2 Sessi 
thn. tor severa? 


ears betore the 
erection ef the Ontario School > 


tor the Deaf 
‘only school 
the Deal w: 
Met 
othe 


the pioneer and 

the Provinee for 
carried on by Mr 
ind his family and 
satits 


Its very a 


yin to be able 
record That during this halt- 
the association — hits 
matntained the high standard of 
helpfulness and stimulating ac 
Uuvity idealized and set in motion 
by its originators, and the bien- 
hia conventions have been et 
acterized by undiminished attens 
dance and ever-increasing inter- 
est. In these respects the Hamit- 
ton Convention and [ am told. 
the one held in Ottawa two years 
ago--the only one T have not 
attended since I jolned th 

SD. Statl in 1894— were_oft- 
standing This is largely due to 
the tact that the presidents, 
without exception, though nat- 
wally with some diversity of 
gifts have been gien~ and one 
woman—of fine executive abll- 
ity. zealous devotion and stimu- 
Jating personal qualities. It has 
to me been very interesting and 
very gratifying to observe the or- 
derly and busin fe way in 
which all of the proceedings are 


conducted and the discussions 


carried on. in which respects, I 
AM sure, it is not surpassed at 
any other similar gatherings. It 
would be ditticutt to overestimate 
the value of these conventions 
th promoting a spirit of helpful 
cooperation and mutual fellow. 
ship and goodwill. and in ad- 
vancing the material, cultural 
and spiritual interest: of the 
members. Those weil yequainted 
with the deaf of the Province wil 
Tecoxnize the outstundine capa 
bility and worth or the honor-r 


Of presidents. as follows as far as 
Tcan recall them. some of whom. 
held the office tor two or three 
terms: J.T. Green’ BA. Wm. 
Nurse, A. Smuth, D Bayne. | 


P. Fraser. AH Cowan BA. 4S 
Slater. G. W. Reeves. J.T. Shil- 
ton, BA. HJ. Lloyd Mrs. AS. 
Waggoner. H. E.- Grooms and 
Norman Gleadow * 


Twas much pleased.with the 
Spirit and quality of the discuss- 
fons that ave Those 
taking part seemed ta be fully 
conversant with tie vurions mat= 


ters under consideration, and 
advanced th s some 
times quite rent. clearly 
and foretbly and. fways with 
utmost vourte. caid tur-mind- 
edness. Not nny! word or 
manner or lees was there the 
htest dis) Istemper or 
resentment argu- 
ment or dees two most 


important sub; 
da were those rela) 


propose 
which we 
decisions weie 
devised wht 


ana 


UlArS 1 


appeared, Touneerstend, ot will 
appear in The Canadian, D need 
Make no further reference te 
them o 


Among these and various other 
course 


Matters discussed. of 
metheds of instruetine 
aS usual, received a conside 
amount of attention The dis- 
cussion revealed some divers! 
of ideas. but the concensus of 
opinion favored less oralism and 
a greater use of Gnger-spelling 
In elass-room instruction with 
the judicious use ot signs’ to 
clarity difficuit points and their 
unrestricted use outside | the 
classroom. The discussion. while 
earnest and ¢ 


ried on with the utmest good- 
nature and was entirely free 
(Continued on: ey 
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___ (Continued from page 7) 
from ahiy suggestion of antagon- 
{sm or harsh criticism such as 
infortunately. had sometimes 
found expression on gther oc- 
casions. And unstinted‘apprect~ 
ation was expressed of the work 
done at the Ontario School for 
the: Deaf. 


The measure of success of such 
a gathering as this depends very 
largely on the man at the head 
and I extend my heartiest con- 
gratulations to President Nor- 
man Gleadow on the excellence 
of the arrangements." on the 
comprehensive variety of the 
program. and on the courteous 
and efficient manner in which 
he discharged his functions as 
presiding olficer Nothing seems 
to have been overlooked that 
\guld copduce to the interest 
and value of the proceedings and 
to the enjoyment of | those 
attending. All tis could come 
about only as the result of un- 
told hours of thought and 
planning and consultation. in 
witch he chad the valuable 
assistance of his gracious and 
talented wife. and tne loyal 
cooperation of the other very 
capable officers. especially the 
Secretary, R. McBrien, the 
Treasurer. R. J Lloyd. and the 
immediate Past President, H. E 
Grooms. To these must be added 
the splendid contributions made 
by the Hamilton Sewine Club 
under the presidency of Mrs 
Harris. and the counsel and 
assistance of other faithful 
members of the deaf fraternity 
of that city and throughaut the 
distriey 


Tam glad to take ths oppor- 
tunity to pay my devoirs to Mrs 
Harris the indefayigable friend 
and mentor of the deat, She is 
the wife of that much esteemed 
deat man. Mr,Carl Harris. and, 
though not deaf herself, she 

Thoroughly conversant with 
finger-spelling and the sign 
language, ‘xhieh she uses with 
rare lucidity and grace. and her 
services as interpreter on thts, 
and innumerable other occasions 
have been invaluable and vers 
greatly appreciated She ts a 
lady of fine culture and personal 
charm. and devotes her time and 
talents without stint to promo- 
ting the welfare of the deat 


othing that occurred at the 
Convention afforded me more 
gratification than to . witness 
the cordial relations that deve- 
loped between Superintendent 


Morrison and the members of 
the Association 


He 
ur sessions 


tended 
ne 


sight as possibte with their me 
tal processes and specific prob- 
jem, and there evolved spirit 
of mutual confidence and good 
comradestup that ae SerY, 


pleasing 

won the 
goodwill of everyone present. His 
address on Tuesday 
wide range. and despite the fact 
that hehad just completed his 
first session as Superintendent 
‘of the School, displayed a re- 
markable ‘comprehension of the 
problems relating to the educa- 
tional and general welfare of 
the deaf. He assured them that 
he was very glad to be present 
and listen to the discussions. as 
he was desirous of gaining their 
viewpoint ‘on all matters con- 
cerning their interests. He wan- 
ted to cooperate with them in 
every possible way. especially In 
securing employment for as 
many as posstble after gradta- 
thon. 


‘As to methods of Instruction 
he was glad to'get thelr point of 
view and was pleased with the 
kindly spirit of their criticisms. 
They were all in agreement in 
their destre to give the ‘pupils the 
best possible education and 
<raining. but he wished to point 
Out that it was scarcely possible 
to view this much discussed 
problem intrinsically as there 
were Various elements that must 
be considered. Very properly the 
wishes of the pupils’ parents 
must be met as far as possidle 
and practically all of them want 
their children to learn to speak 
and lip-read. But he recognized 
the value of finger-spelling and 
signs to the deaf in their con- 
tacts with each other and thelr 
‘obvious necessity at such 
gathering as this. 


He thanked them everyone for 
the courtesies and cordial re~ 
teption extended to him. He 
appreciated their sympathy and 
friendly regard. and again as- 
sured them that he would do his 
utmost to promote the highest 
welfare of the pupils under his 
charge. and of all the deaf of the 
Province. 


Dr. Amoss former acting Su- 
permtendent. was present at the 
opening session and got 
cordial welcome as the de 
xard him asa sincere {riend and 
greatly appreciate the warm in- 
terest he takes in their welfare 
In his brief address he stressed 
the importance of cooperation 

nd utmost harmony amone the 
deaf. which. intortunately does 
not always previul. He spoke of 
the splendid results of mutual 
assistange organizations among 
the blind. and of their jective 
coordination of ideals id ef- 
forts. and urged the deat to 
adopt simiker methods. for lack 
‘of whichsthey have failed to cain 
the sympathy and goodwill ot 
the hearing people .o the same 
extent as the bling 


m by The Frats 


The play 
on Saturd: x 
of the warmest commendation. 
It was evidently compoged by the 
actors themstlves and was 
cleverly it admirably 
staged. 


santzaton Fraty short 
for The” Natio Fraternal 
Saciety af the Deat The dem- 


inant motif of the pinay 
assumed appeal to The Frats 
the League of Nations to try to 
promote peace and goodwill 


mong the nations of the world. 

‘took the form of a mock trial. 
in which Mussoling and Hitler, 
both looking and ‘acting thelr 
parts admirably, are arrested 
and brought before 
committed to stand trial for 
thelr nefarious activities. Thelr 
defiant and self-assertive attl 
tude was Very amusing and had 
to be sternly suppressed by the 
jidge. Emperor Haile Selassie 
also appears. charged with steal- 
ing mustard, which he said was 
to be used to make gas to drive 
the Itallans out of Abyssinia. 
after which he Intended to pay 
well for all he had purloined. 
Premier Baldwin, wielding bis 
inseparable pipe. is-aiso arrested 
charged with belng a spy by the 
overzealous redeoat, and a Soap- 
box orator Is also violently 
hustled Into the courtroom and 
denounced as a Red agitator 
but turns out to be an ardent 
advocate of the Frats. the two 
latter being released with apolo- 
gies. = 

When the other three are ar~ 
raigned for trial the judge makes 
fan eloquent and moving appeal 
for exercise of the spirit of 
fraternity and xoodwill and 
mutual cooperation. which so 
affects the two-criminals that 
they promise to return and to 
preach and practise this gospel 
Of brotherhood and peace and 
goodwill among the nations of 
Europe. Halle Salassie. hows 
ever, refuses Mussolint’s offer of 
friendship unless he restores 
‘Abyssinia. which he. does whole- 
heartedly and with evident re- 
et and then the rojotcing 
Emperor gives him the ardent 
embrace and Kiss of reconcilla- 
tion, A banner containing the 
insignia of The Frats was then 
displayed and the judge gave a 
Vivid exposition of the principles 
and purposes of that Society and 
the benefits it provides for its 
members. It was all splendidly 
done. Following is the cast 
Judge. John T Shilton: Crown 
‘Altorney. 5 Tate: Redcoat. Davie 
Peikoff. Signor Mussolini, Char~ 
tes Wilson: Adolph Hider. Char- 
les MeLanghlin’ Haile Salusste. 
Charles Davey: Salasste’s Body- 
guard. John Angus: Stanley 
Baldwin. Joseph Rosnick: Agit- 
tator. Silas Baskerville 


‘The Grand Banquet on Tues- 
day evening was a most enjoy~ 
able affair. and a fitting close 
‘of a very successful Convention 
The menu was all that coula 
be desired and the addresses 
were interesting and inspiring, 
the special guest speaker being 
©. W. Bell. K. C Other speakers 
were Superintendent Morrison. 
G. Harold Holton. G. F. Stewart 
‘and T. J. Ferguson. representing 
the Knights of Pythfas, which 
Society has taken a warm in- 
in the deaf of Hamilton. 
while Norman Gleadow. J.T 
Shilton. and H. J. Lloyd upheld 
the honors of the deaf. the 
the toast, “The King." being 
responded to by Mrs. Lloyd who 
impressively signed the National 
Anthem. 


Delghtiul variety was eIven 
to the program by Mrs Labsing- 
of Detroit, but a native ob 
Caledonia. near Hamilton, who 
-o two. recitations. “T Know 
Something Goad About You! 


the court and” 


and “Annie Laurie" in costume, 
poth rendered with the vividness 
‘and gtace for which she is 80 
widely noted; and Fred Ferrell 
gave a thrilling presentation of 
“phe Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade.” to the accbmpaniment of 
a sonorous and at times start- 
ling imitation of the booming of 
cannon. 


But the crowning feature of 
the event was the array of the 
banqueteers themselves. It would 
be quite safe to say that few 
_similaf affatrs in that hall have 
been graced by so bright and 
attractive an aggregation of fair 
women and gallant men, most 
‘of them attired in evening cos- 
tame, displaying the amenities 
of the best social usuges, their 
faces aglow with animated in- 
terest and the hall marks of in~ 
tellectual, ethical and spiritual 
culture: and possibly some dim 
reflection was visible on my own 
countenance of the pride and 
gratification and gratitude. I 
felt as, seated on the elevated 
dais from which all were in view, 
T could recall nearly all of them 
‘as former pupils of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, most of 
whom It had been my privilege 
to teach in my turn, Proud in- 
deed I was to witness so admir~ 
able an evidence of the splendid 
work this School has been doing 
all down through the fitty years, 
ind gratified indeed that I had 
bad some smal) share in the 
education and training of these 
fine men and women, 

‘As happens at every Conven= 
tion, one of the busiest: person- 
ages present, though all unseen. 
was that inveterate mischief- 
maker. or Joy-dispenser, as the 
issue may prove, known as Dan 
Cupld. He kept a watchful eye 
on all favorable opportunities, 
and evidently a goodly number 
of his arrows found thelr willing 
marks, with obvious repercus- 
sions. So no doubt the near 
future will bringsa happy frul- 
tion to the awakened emotions 
and hopes of “many a maiden 
“i forlorn. who will marry the 
mat all shaven and shorn.” who 
wasthe unresisting vietim of her 

harms. And with this pleasant 
perspective of joys to come. T 
will bring to a close My rambling 
and rather — prolix remarks; 
which, however, I cannot do 
without again saying how great 
a delight it was to wreet once 
more so many former pupils. 

nd other deat persons. whose 
ssteem and good will, might T 
evens alfection. I belleve 4. 
possess, and 50 greauly prize. 
The swliy passing years surely 
leave their mark and one “knot 
not what the future has of mar- 
yel or surprise.” but T look for- 
ward hopefully to greeting them 
all again and many others. in 
their loved Alma Mater in 1938 
the circling year that shoula 
the Reaper so long forbear. will 
bring me to the two-fold goal of 
my golden wedding Jubilee and 
‘ot four scare years of life. 
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(CANADA TO ENGLAND, THERE 
AND BACK 


(Continued from November 
issue) 


By JOHN ILLINGWORTH 


‘The change of guard was taking 
place. They were the Scotch 
Guards and looked very nice In 
their scarlet uniforms and high 
fur hats, and it was very inter- 
esting to see the change take 
place. Another short walk 
brought us to Buckingham 
Palace, the residence of the King 


. and Queen, We were rather 


disappointed in not seeing any 
member of the Royal Family a- 
round, Then down Birdcage walk 
to Westminster Abbey, passing 
‘Wellinghon Barracks onthe way- 
Westminster is rather hard to 
describe, as one must see It for 
himself to get a proper idea of 
what It's like. In it are all sorts 
of monuments and head stones 
to famous people. ‘The most 
beautiful portion. of the Abbey 
ts the Chapel of Henry VII. We 
saw the tomb of the Unknown 
ler and also a little grave 
inghes square, It \s the grave 

vf Ben Johnson who was ouried 
On the stone 


We saw the tombs of Kings 
among them being Henry VII. 
James’T, Elizabeth, Queen Anne, 
Mary Queen of Scots, Henry V. 
Edward Il, Edward the Con- 
fessor and also the grave of the 
murdered princes. Then we saw 
the wax effigies, The frst thing 
many tourists flo when they go 
to London 4s rush off to Madame 
Tussauud’s famous, but over-rated 
waxworks. The really good 
wax-works are in Westminster, 
hidden away in Abbot Islips 
Chapel at the top of a dark. 
narrow winding stair. There 
are about 20 of them including 
famous Kings. soldiers and 
statesmen such as Charles I. 
Nelson, Pitt, Elizabeth. Queen 
Anne and on them are the ac- 
‘tual clothes they wore in life. 
We saw the Coronation Chair. 
and on It are different carvings, 
done by small boys years ago. 
who used to sneak Into the 
Abbey at night. It is sald they 
saw a ghost one night and so 
stopped carving up the Corona- 
tion Chalr. Before entering Pyx 
Chapel we must put on special 
overshoes provided for the pur- 
pose. The paving in the Chapel 
1g the finest in England. It is of 
glazed titles over 800 years old. 
‘This Chapel was for many years 
the state treasury. The stone 
door is massive with seven locks 


‘and ts lined with human skin. 


In the bad old days robbers 
tried to steal the jewels and 
when they were caught they 
were flayed and their skins 
nailed to the door as a warning 


to others and there they remain 
to this day. We saw through the 
museum, then left the Abbey. 


We took the underground 
railway known as the tube, to 
the tower. Guards are stationed 
at the entrance, walking up and 
down in front of their sentry 
boxes, and the beefeaters, a cus- 
tom. still followed from olden 
days, take our tickets as Wwe go 
In. We pass the traitors’ gate 
going round to the White tower. 
In It are different relics of olden 
days such as the execution block 
and beheading axe. different 
instruments of torture, a gibbet 
upon which the bodies were 
hung after being beheaded, and 
all sorts of armour and guns. 
‘When one has gone up to the 
first floor of the white tower, he 
must go through it all as he can’t 
get out the same way he entered. 
‘and so you have to go all round 
until you come to the stairway 
at the top. It was a secret 
stairway in the olden days and 
1s long, dark and winding. It 
ends inthe dungeon which Is 
a dark smelly hole. Looking up 
in ons corner ene sees the ot- 
bet and here the bodies were 
dropped. There ts also a deep 
well, several cannons and can- 
non balls. Just outside ts the 
site of the scaffold where Lady 
Jane Grey and several others 
were executed We then went 
into the Wakefleld tower where 
we saw the Crown Jewels. They 
are In a thick glass case which 
luself Is in a strong steel cage. 
We also saw the Tower Bridge 
which is a remarkable engineer- 
Ing feat. 


From the tower we took a bus 
to St. Pauls Cathedral. It was 
getting late when we got In so 
there was a lot we did not see. 
It is the Jargest and finest 
protestant church in the world. 
‘One has no {dea of Its size until 
he has been in y. It Is a tot 
different to Westhhinster. There 
are different monuments in it 
and different other things of 
Interest such as the Whispering 
gallery. In the Crypts lie the 
remains of many of our most 
famous men, Including Nelson 
and Wellington, 

After we left St, Pauls we took 
a bus to Piceadilly Circus a 
famous square and the centre 
of London's night life, and then 
back to the station home to 
Wakefield. It was a grand two 
days outing and the average 
Canadian would hardly think it 
possible to see so much in a 
a short time In this wonderful 
city. 

‘The last city we visited before 
returning home was Blackpool, 
a seaside resort on the west 
coast. It Is said to be the finest 
seaside town In the world and 
having seen it for myself I agree 


that it ts, It has a promenade 
8 miles long and the day we were 
there the whole place was crow- 
ed with people. It makes one 
wonder where they all come 
from. One could spend a year in 
Blackpool and see something 
fresh every day It has a tower 
‘over 500 feet high and in the 
tower are some of the finest ball- 
rooms to be found anywhere In 
the world. One can take a ten 
mule tram ride along the sea- 
front and throuph the residentias 
district for 6 pence or 12 cents 
and the trams are the last word 
in street cars. Words cannot 
properly describe Blackpool. The 
elty spent over 120 thousand 
pounds on the Illuminations Iast 
fall, The train trip to Blackpoll 
was very good especially when 
going through the Pennine 
Rangers. 

A lot of people say England 
is a cold, damp and miserable 
country. The trouble is they haye 
not given it a proper trial. While 
it's true that it is damp, one does 
not feel {t after they have been 
there a week or two; at least I 
didn't ‘There are all sorts of 
pubs to be seen. yet one seldom 
sees a drunk on the streets. I 
having seen only 3 or 4 all the 
time I was there. There ts very 
Uttle drunk driving of cars. The 
penalties metted out by the 
courts make it not worth a man 
taking the chance. For a first 
offence a fine at least of $100 
and license taken away for two 
years, and a second time means 
a $200 to $500 fine, a term in jall 
and license taken away for life. 
For a driver's license one must 
pass a very strict test, and I read 
in one English paper that there 
are on an average of between 3 
or 4 thousand turned down every 
week. Cars are very expensive 
to run, the license alone costing 
$5.00 per horsepower. Gas. or 
petrol as they call it. has a tax 
of 18 per gallon. One must 
carry insurance and If caught 
without It, a heavy fine is the 
result. In summer the felds, 
in certain parts of the country. 
are red with wild poppies. and 
along the roadsides grow wild 
roses and honey-suckle, and in 
the fall the moors are purple 
with‘heather which presents a 
pretty sight to a traveller. There 
are lovely houses and one 
sees more bullding going on In 
a day. than could be seen in 
Canada in a year. They go up 
very quickly and there Is always 
a great demand for them. There 
were close to 400 built in the 
city of Wakefleld alone. during 
the ten months I was in the 
country. Rent is very cheap. a 
good brick house can be had from 
8 to 16 shillings a week. Clothing 
and most household articles are 
cheaper. Foodstutfs are about 
the same as here. but frult is 


a luxury. apples selling at 12 
and 1c per Ib. Most of the 
dalry products come from Den- 
mark although I saw a fair 
amount of Canadian bacon on 
the markets. There are large 
coal mines to be seen all over 
Yorkshire. Coal is very cheap 
It averaging around $8.00 per 
ton. It’s only natural it would 
be'cheap as it's bought direct 
from the pits. The police in 
England do not carry fire-arms 
as they do not need them. All 
they carry {s a baton. In sum- 
mer as many as 60 cyclists can be 
seen in,one group and among 
them quite a few tandems. One 
often sees a young couple on a 
tandem with a little sidecar in 
which they put their babies. All 
traMe_keeps to the left. The 
roads are well constructed and 
are -almost skid proof. There 
are very few level crossings. and 
those few are well protected by 
gates and a watchman. The 
trains keep to the left, there 
being double trackage on all 
lnes and there are many places 
with 4 and 6 lines side by side. 
Rall travel ts cheap, monthly 
rewrn tice-ts being one penny 
& mile, and specia! excursions 
are run all the time. A trip of 
about 200 miles can be had for 
$1.25. In summer there are 
sometimes as many as 60 excur- 
slon trains into Blakpool in one 
day. I saw several of the famous 
trains Including the Flying 
Scotchman and, the Royal Scot 
which was in Stratford in the 
fall of 1935. Tt still has the bell 
which was fitted here and ts the 


only train in Great Britain that, 


hasa bell. The radios, while not 
as attractive in appearance as 
the Canadian machine, have a 
better tone. There ts only one 
large broadcasting station which 


is known as the B. B.C. and ad- * 


vertising Is not permitted. One 
can also get very good programs 
from the Continent. There are 
no extremes in temperature. 
‘The coldest when I was there. 
Was 30 degrees which is cold to 
the Englishman. The average 
last winter was 39 degrees, A 
temperature of 80 in summer is 
very hot. All the snow would 
hardly amount to two inches, al- 
though they sometimes get the 
odd storm which amounts any- 
where up to one fogt. However 
it is all gone in a few days. They 
often get very heavy fogs so that 
they can hardly see their,feet as 
they walk along Football and 
cricket are the chief sports. 1 
saw (wo football matches and at 
one there was a crowd of 50 
thousand and some games draw 
double that. One has to go to 
England to see a crowd of people. 

We sailed for home Friday 
Aug. 30th aboard the Cunard 
liner “Andania” We satled 
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A Consideration of Some Results 

Fifth, I also wish to commend 
those of you who have held jobs 
during the depression. It goes 
to show that you can “take it on 
the chin” and still smile and look 


* to the future with hope and con- 


fidence. May it ever be your 
aim to do your level best in your 
undertakings, for it is’the im- 
pression that you leave that 
ay for those who 


The observations which Mr. 
Vestall has made are commend- 
ed to the deaf. They are obser- 
vations of an experienced place- 
mént officer. They do however 
mostly concern one’s conduct 
“on the job.” 

In Ontario we have no place- 
ment officers connected with our 
educational institutions. At the 
present time there is no reason 
to expect that there will be such 
officers, Therefore.the man who 
wishes to obtain work must go 
out and look for it himself get- 
ting as much help as he can 
through ‘the Ontario Govern- 
ment Employment Bureau whose 
officers have an office In most 
citles throughout the province. 

But there in one point which 
ts often overlooked; and that is 
the importance of contact with 
hearing persons. A deaf boy 
who graduated from our school 
etout six years ago told me when 
he was visiting the O.S.D. lnst 
Spring that he considered it of 
very great importance that the 
deat boy mingle with hearing 
people. because through such 
contact with hearing people the 
chances for finding work werg 
greatly increased. 

‘The students at this school are 
taught in academic classes and 
vocational classes by speech and 
Upreading. They gre able to 
take their work in this way. and 
{t only takes a little courage to 
make us@ef it on leaving school. 
Thus It would be a good idea to 
make friends among hearing 
people. Such friends would take 
an Interest In the deaf. and help 
in some small way in securing a 
Job. 

The first of the points recom- 
mended by Mr. Vestall shoutd be 
noted by the boys and girls in the 
OSD. vocational classes. For a 
long time boys and girls thought 
of the vocational work as “a shop 
work.” But now it ts important 
to regard it as a real part of the 
school. because it is actually a 
regular school class. If students 
talk with their hands. they can 
not work with thelr hands. The 
work in the vocational class will 
require all your time and atten- 
tion. The boys and girls of this 
school should read Mr. Vestall’s 
five points again. 

—E. B. Lally. V.G. 1. 


«| Carpentry 

The work in this shop is of a 
very practical“ nature in that 
the projects undertaken are 
those which call for the work of 
@ carpenter and helpers or ap- 
prentices. The work Is divided 
into three general parts; first 
repair and maintenance work. 


secondly, such construction as 
may be called for or needed, and 
third special individual shop 
projects. 

At present the following are 


“engaged in the regular course; 


Albert Lavalle, Mike Melynk, 
John Késti, Harold Major, Harry 
Husak, Emest Walton, and 
Harold Young. 

Work actually done by these 
boys takes in a great variety of 
Jobs with a wide range in their 
complexity. * 5 

Some of the projects which 
have been completed are: repairs 
to the north half of the hospital 
veranda, placing a new floor and 
Jolsts in the same, repairs to the 
hard wood floors in the boys’ 
residence, repairs to the floor 
in the assembly hall, the con- 
struction of a new oak counter 
for use in a supply room, con- 
struction of two new dinner 
wagons complete with trays for 
use in the school dining-room, 
large pine cupboard for the 
hospital store room, sixteen new 
ventilators for the windows: of 
the girls’ residence, two new 
cupboards for the domestic 
selence class; one oak blackboard 
frame for the school. new towel 
racks for the boys’ residence. 
one blackboard and frame for 
the hospital, one new table five 
feet by nine to be used for table 
tennis in the girls’ residence, 
partitions In lockers In the boys" 
residence. 

In addition to the above there 
are small general repairs and as 
well such jobs as replacing storm 
sash and doors where required, 
replacing window panes, and re- 
pairs to chairs, benches, and 
tables in use throughout the 
plant. 

When opportunity affords the 
boys in this course will make 
their own individual projects ac- 
cording to their varied interests. 

| —T. W, O'Hara—Instructor. 


Printing 
In this modern day and age. 
printing has kept weil to the 
fore. New and modernistic 
styles in type faces. layout, ana 
design have kept hand in hana 
with the ever changing styles 
and crstoms of toduy. The 
primery purpose of printing 1s 
WAconvey thought and in this 
day of complexity in mechani 
cal processes..the printer needs 
to have in’ addition to a hign 
purpose great knowledge. 

‘The demand for speed in pro- 
duction has put many new types 
of machines and time saving de- 
vices on the markets of the 
world. Machinery has revolu- 
tonized the world; so it has the 
printing industry. 

Mechanical typesetting ma- 
chines have taken the place 
of hand compositors. One press- 
man can take charge of a whole 
battery of automatic feeding, 
high speed presses. Some press- 
es can print six colors at one 
time. Electrically equipped ma- 
chines can be operated by merely 
pushing a series of buttons. 

The tremendous production 
which the printing plant, des- 
eribed below. is capable of will 
give some idea of mass produc- 
tion. The Ulltein Verlag of 
Berlin, Germany. Is the largest 
publishing concern on the entire 


C 


European continent.’ This com- 
pany employs over .10,000, ana 
publishes 350,000,000 newspapers 
and .115,000,000 periodicals an- 
nually, to make no mention. of 
the books, catalogs, and other 
printing. 


A student of this School who is 
taking printing as his vocation- 
al training has really only 
‘enough time to learn the fund- 
amentals of printing; it isn't 
the contention here that any boy 
will round out into the finished 
product. 

‘The whole situation in a nbt- 
shell Is that a deaf boy of the 
right calibre whowishes to be- 
come a good printer in the pre- 
sent day an age, Is in school up 
until an age when he must short- 
ly begin to earn a living wage. In 
both age and mental develop- 
ment he ts past the apprentice 
stage. 

Most of those who do not stick 
with schoo! until they are well 
through the teens will not stick 
with a trade elther. 

If the boy Ls ambitious enough 
to stick to school and also de- 
sires to be a printer, and can get 
a job in some printing plant 
during the holidays, or finish up 
at some trade or technical school, 
then he can go into the industry 
to make a place for himself. 

‘The knowledge, which the deaf 
boy, who takes printing, acquires, 
tends to make him resourceful, 
inventive and creative, revealing 
to him, his interest and aptitudes 
without losing any of the educ- 
ational values that go hand in 
hand with the experience he 
gains. 

He learns to work with his 
hands, to be handy with tools, 
to experience the satisfaction 
that ‘comes from producing 
something. to learn from prac- 
tise what it is to perform manual 
labor, and so have more respect 
for those who work. 

—L. E. Morrison, Printing and 
Linotype Instructor. 
Manual Training 

Some of the work of Manual 
Tralhing during the fall term 
is listed below. 

1, Names of common tools, 
thelr parts. 

Proper use of tools. 
‘Squaring up stock. 

Brief study of woods. 
Practical study and use of 
rulers. 

Study of sandpaper. glue. 
nalls, screws, joints. etc. 
‘Sharpening tools. 
Mechanical Drawing. 

Following are some of the 
projects that have been made: 
watch stands, table trays. hall 
trees, tea pot stands, bread 
boards, paper knives, flower 
pot stands, bookracks, and sta- 
Uonery holders. The operations 
in making the projects include: 
1, Planning. 2. Cutting out 
stock. 3. Squaring up to proper 
size. 4. Assembling. 

‘Some copper work and etching 
has also been completed. 

—A. C. Stratton, Instructor. 


‘The Shoe Shop 
‘The Aim Of The Shoe Shop. 

To teach the fundamental 
principles underlying the shoe 
repair trade. 


‘ 


’ 


To teach the practical use of 
the machines. 

To teach the proper care of the. 
machines. 

To fit the student to take 
charge of a small shop or to fit 
him for work in a factory so that 
he will be able to earn a comfort- 
able living. 

Regular Work. 

Work is progressing much as 
usual in the shoe shop this year. 
Our t{me 1s completely occupied 
with doing repairs, and making 
new shoes. ‘The shoes for teach- 
ing repair work are supplied by 
the pupils of the school. Many or 
the shoes worn by the pupils are 
being made in the shoe shop. 

These boys are being given 
instruction in this shop: J, Me- 
Anulty, D. Alexander, H. Smith, 
G. Marshall, L. Byers, M. Geat- 
ano, M. Murphy, R. Plerce, F. 
Wilson, and A. Smith, 

In addition to the above a 
class of boys from the interme- 
diate schoo! take a forty minute 
period dally. These boys who 
are divided into groups are given 
elementory instruction, and a 
detailed report 1s made at the 
end of each six weeks, 

—T. Truman—Instructor. 


WHAT OUR BOYS DID LAST 
SUMMER 

Bruce May had no work. He 
spent the summer at camp. 
Wallace Nahrgang worked on a 
form for two weeks. Frank Mair 
helped his father around home. 
John Kost! worked digging 
ditches in Timmins for three 
Weeks, earning good_wages...J. 
Perry painted his mother’s house 
and garage. Donald Cox some- 
times helped his friends, and 
looked for a job. Howard Lillie 
helped his father in his business. | 
Russell Manning had no 
work. He spent his time playing 
tennis and making some bicycle 
trips. Lee Bostnarl worked in 
the garden at home. Fred Wil- 
son helped his father paint his 
house. Ernest Cust helped his 
father on the farin. Donald 
MacKenzie helped his father on 
the farm. Clarence Nahrgang 
worked on a farm for two weeks. 
Delmar Crosby helped his father 
on the farm. Harold Major had 
no work. Gerald Bllow worked 
on bis father's farm. Harry 
Husak worked on his father's 
farm. Leonard Byers helped his 
futher get logs from the bush. 
Jack McAnulty worked on his 
uncle's farm. Leste Fowler 
worked on Mr. Anderson's farm. 
Steve Graziano worked in his 
garden. Lloyd Johnson worked 
on his aunt's farm. Harold 
Smith painted his friend’s house 
and got a small wage for three 
days. He spent most of his time 
watching sports Clifford Ball- 
ie spent the summer at his mo- 
ther’s cottage near Oshawa. 
Kenneth Ansley worked on his 
garden. Bobble Pierce delivered 
for his friend's store. Nick 
Bartu had no work. Albert La- 
valle looked for Job, but didn’t 
succeed in getting one. Harold 
Young had no work, Michael 
Melynk worked on the railroad 
and cut the weeds along the 
ditch, David Alexander looked 
for a job but didn’t get one. 
Michael Murphy had nogwork. 
Harold Foreman was busy cutt- 
ing wood most of the time. 
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KING ROBERT OF SICILY 

by Russel Manning 

King Robert of Siclly was al- 
ways proud of himself and 
thought the people were not 
strong enough to take his throne 
away from him. = 

On Bt. John’s eve, King Robert 
went to church and sat proudly 
and heard the priests sg ao 
hymn In Latin “Deposult poten: 
tes de sede, et exaltavit humiles. 
He did not know what it meant, 
but the clerk told nim the mean- 
ing. “He has put down the 
mighty from their seat and has 
exalted them of low degree.” 
When he beard that, he said in 
low voice, that these words were 
not true and he sald no one could 
take his throne from him. Soon 
he fell asleep. 

When he awoke, it was already 
night. The Church was empty 
and there were no lights. He left 
his seat and looked around, but 
he saw nothing, He went to the 
door and {t was locked. He 
knocked loudly on the door. He 
imagined he heard dead priests 
laughing at him as though they 
were trying to tease him. 

Alter a while the church care- 
taker heard the noise, which the 
King made in the church. He 
thought there was a thief there. 
He came to the door with his 
lantern and sald,"Who is there?” 
‘The King fiercely sald “Open: us 
I the King, Art thou afraid?” 
‘uhe caretaker threw the door 
wide-open and the King wild- 
looking and angry rushed out 
with long 


Re rushed through the grounds 


around the castle'and went to 
his palace and walked from hall 
to hall. He heard the people talk- 
ing to him, but he paid no atten- 
tion to thelr words. He went to 
his seat and to hls great surprise 
he found a king sitting on his 
throne, It was an Angel. 

He stood speechless, unmoved 
and surprised as he knew he 
would not be king any more. 
The angel sald, “;Who art thou 
King Robert told him that he 
was the King and he had come to 
claim his own and he sald that 
the angel had not any right to 
take his throne. The Angel told 
him that he was the king’s Jester 
not the King now. He must obey 
the servants. 

Robert warned the people that 
he would punish them, but they 
Paid no attention to what he 
sald. There were pages laughing 
at him and the people pretended 
tosing, “Long Live the King.” but 
they were really making fun of 
him. 

‘The next morning he awoke 
and thought it was a dream, but 
soon he saw the cap and bells 
beside his bed. So he found out 
that it was not a dream. He 
loved the world so much that he 
lost all he had and now he was 
a Jester at the King’s court. 

‘The people weie happy and 
Prosperous under the Angel's 
kind and good rule. King 
Robert had to be satisfied to be 
a Jester. 

If Robert told the angel he 
was sorry for being a bad king, 
the angel would forgive him and 
Jet him be king again. but if 
Robert was not sorry. he would 
be punished more. 


“os 


Ambassadors came from Val- 
mond, Emperor of Allemaine 
who handed a letter trom his 
brother, Pope Urbane to King 
Robert telling them to go to the 
city of Rome for Holy Thursday. 
‘The angel was pleased to have 
visitors come and they all went 
to Rome. 

When they arrived at Rome, 
they went to the park in front ot 
St. Peter's Church. Here Pope 
Urbane welcomed his two 
brothers Valmond and Robert, 
but when Robert saw that the 
Angel was King, he knew that 
he was a jester. The Angel 
looked Uke King Robert, who 
said to Pope Urbane, “I am the 
King, Look at me. Don't you 
know my volce? I am your 
brother,” but the people hurried 
him away. 

The people in Rome felt very 
earnest and happy on Easter 
Sunday. The Angel seemed to 
make everything bright and 
beautiful. Even Robert the 
Jester seemed to feel that Easter 
‘Sunday was better than ever be- 
fore. 

King Robert now felt sorry 
for being a bad king and he wan- 


“ted to go to a monastery where 


he could pray and ask God to 
forgive him for his sins and to 
wash his sins away. The Angel 
asked him if he was king and 
he sald quietly, “Thou knowest 
best", He told the Angel that 
he was grieved for what he had 
done, He knelt down and the 
Angel sald, “I aman angel, and 
thou are the King.” When 
Robert looked up, he found that 
he was alone and dressed as he 
used to be when he was the King: 
‘The Angel had disappeared and 
Robert was the ruler of his king- 
dom again. 


2 
THE BELI. OF ATRI 
by Kathleen Males 

Atrl is a small town in the 
province of Abruzzo in Italy: 
Long ago there was a king there 
named King John. One day he 
put up a bell in the market place 
in Aut Then he made a new 
jaw. The law was that If a man 
d.d wrong to anybody. he must 
ring the bell in the market place 
and then the magistrate would 
have a trlal and give punish- 
ment to the wrong-doer. 

During the time the newJlaw 
was In use, the people of Atri 
were very happy. After a few 
years the rope of the bell was. 
worn out. A man repaired it 
with a vine as he wanted the bell 
to continue to be useful. 

A famous knight Jived In Atri. 
He was very rich and loved many 
kinds of sports. When he be- 
came old, he loved only gold. He 
was a miser then. He thought 
to himself.that it was useless to 
keep so many horses at so much 
expense. So he sold all of them 
expect one. He put this horse 
away and allowed it to roam a- 
Jone on the road-side. It had 
no stable, no real food. and no 
comfort of any kind. 

One day the weather was very 
hot. After dinner the people of 
Atrl were having thelr noonday 
rest. Suddenly they heard the 
bell ringing in the market place. 
They rushed there and found 
the knight's horse eating the 


vine which was used in mend- 
ing the bell-rope. The Sydnic 
was very much surprised to ste 
this horse eating the vines. He 
thought It would be a man or 
woman complaining of an-injus- 
tice but instead, it was a poor 
horse asking for justice. 

‘The Sydnic tried to find out 
what was the matter with the 
horse. ‘The poor horse was hun- 
gry eating the vines on the rope 
of ‘the bell. Soon a crowd of 
people gathered at the market 
place in Atri. ‘They felt sorry for 
the poor. hungry horse. The 
magistrate called the knight to 
answer him all about his own 
horse. He would not tell him if 
he had been cruel to the horse. 
but the Sydnic knew that he had 
been mean to it. Ali the people 
of Atri were very anxious to help 
the horse. The horse won the 
victory. The knight felt ashamed 
for being so mean and cruel. The 
Sydnic ordered him to treat the 
horse kindly in the future. He 
must give the horse a comfor- 
table shelter and good food. The 
people of Atri drove the horse 
‘away to the knight's stable. It 
was 2 good lesson to the knight. 
He was warned not to be cruel 
and unkind to the horse. After 
this time the Bell of Atri be- 
came famous. 


‘THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 

“by Ruth MeKitrick 

Ninteen hundred and thirty- 
six years ago a little baby was 
born In Bethlehem. That baby 
was Jesus our Saviour. 

He was born In Bethlehem In 
a manger. His father’s name 
was Joseph and his mother's 
was Mary. Their home was in 
Nazareth. Joseph was a poor 
carpenter. 

Every year they had to go to 
Bethlehem to pay their taxes. 
When they reached there. they 
‘sere very Ured. They went to 
find a place to stay over night. 
but the inns and houses were 
full of people. so they went to a 
toble and asked one of the men 
If he would let them stay there 
over night. The man saw Mary's 
¢ looked tired. so he let them 
in. In the stable there were a 
few animals. hens and cows. 
During the night Jesus was born 
in the stable in a manger. 

That night some shepherds 
were In the fleld near by watch- 
Ing over their sheep. Suddenly 
they saw a bright light and the 
heaven opened. An angel ap- 
peared and said to the shep- 
herds. “Fear not for U bring you 
ood tidings. Jesus our Saviour 
is born this day in a manger.” 
Other angels sang a beautiful 
song. “Peace on earth and good 
will to men.” Then the heaven 
closed. 


‘The shepherds thought they 
would tke to see Jesus, so they 
went to Bethlehem and found 
Him tying In a manger with 
Mary and Joseph sitting beside 
him. They came in and knelt 
down and wershipped. 

Later three wise men came 
from the east. They knew that 
a King was born because they 
saw a bright star in the sky. so 
they rode on camels and followed 
the star to Bethlehem. They 
saw Jesus in the stable. They 
went in and worshipped him 


and gave him wonderful gifts of 

gold. frankincense and myrrh. 
We have Christmas every year 

on the twenty-fifth of December, 

so we can remember that Jesus 

Was born on that day in Bethle- 
em, 


THE 0. S. D. BAZAAR 
by Ella Pritchard 

For many weeks the puplls and 
the teachers have been busy 
making things: for the bazaar. 
‘The puplls tried to make many 
things which they could do fast 
and easily. 

At last on Friday, December 
eleventh the bazaar was held. 
In the morning the boys were 
busy making booths and carrying 
the furniture to the assembly- 
room. They put up some de- 
corations, In the afternoon the 
pupils were dismissed at 2.30 
o'clock to look around the assem- 
bly room. Then they went over 
to the residence. 

At about 3 o'clgck the school 
bus brought visitors here from 
downtown. They went into the 
assembly room and looked 
around to see what they would 
Uke to buy. The girls served 
tea. sandwiches, cakes and 
cookies. The: small girls and 
boys played the Rhythm band. 
Rose Stevenson _tap-danced. 
‘Two girls and two boys danced 
the Spanish dance. Some other 
B'rls lap danced. Mr. Morrison. 
our saperintendent, made a short 
speech to the people. 

At five o'clock everybody list- 
ened ta King Edward speaking 
over the radio for the last time, 
After this, most of the people 
went home. The pupils. who 
helped the teachers. had a ittie 
lunch which they enjoyed very 
much. 

The sewing class was very 
much dissappointed because not 
very many thines were sold (nis 
year because there weren't as 
many people here as last year 

The bazast was over at six 
o'clock so we went to the dining 
room for supper. We made 
Tore than one hundred doltars 
at our bazaar. 


‘NE BLACK K: IT REVEALS 
HIMSELF 
by Harel Foreman 

After the Black Knight left 
the trysting. tree he rode straight 
to the small priory in the fores 
where Ivanhee had been taken 
by the twa yeemen trom the 
burning evstie The — Black 
Knight was just going to start 
fer Cedrie’s. a meh Saxon who 
hated the Normans. to attend 
the funeral rites of Aethelstane. 
Athelstane was a prince who had 
been struck down by the -Tem- 
plar. a Norman Knight, in trying 
to save Rebecca. the daughter of 
a rich Jew named Issac. because 
he thought she was Lady Row- 
ena. the ward of Cedric. whom 
he was to marry and had been 
thought to be dead. Ivanhoe 
pleaded to go with him but the 


“Black Knight refused to let him. 


and advised him to rest a day 
longer. as he was suffering trom 
the wounds he received at the 
tournament. 
After the Black Knight had 
gone on his way to Cedric’s. the 
(Continued on Page Six) 
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WHAT OUR SCHOOLS HAVE 
DONE FOR THE DEAF CHILD 
“Excerpts from an address by 

Dr. Percival Hall. President of 

° Gallaudet College. Washington. 
: D.C. at The Celebration of The 
Sixtieth Anniversary of The 

. Founding of The Western Pa. 

School for the Deaf. September 

6. 1936.) 

At the beginning ot the 1¢th 
century there was not a school 
for the deat in existence in the 
United States, A census of 
Massachusetts taken by Francis 
Green. whose deaf son Charles 

4 : had teen educated in Scotland 

and had only recently died, led 

him to belleve that there were at 

Jeast five hundred deaf children 

then living in our country re~ 

ceiving no eduration whatever. 

T wonder if we really can Imag- 

ine even if we try our best the 

pitiable state of children fated 
fo grow up with only the mosi 
meager instruction at the hands 
of their families and friends. 

No, doubt such children were 

taught 10 do useful work about 

the house and farm by imitation. 

Nodoubt they were able to com- 

municate in a very crude way 

with their nearest {riends. but 
they could not read nor write, 
they could not“take part with 

. any pleasure “in any of the 

church or social gatherings and 
in many Respects were lite 
better off than the animals in 
the stables of their parents. 

= Before we can see a much 

brighter picture for the deat 
children of this country we have 
to come another generation into 
the 19th century. Through the 
‘ wonderful work of Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet. who was sent a- 
board by Mason Cogswell and 
other friends at Hartford to 
learn methods of teaching deaf 
children, the first’ permanent 
school for the deaf was establish- 
ed in Hartford. Connecticut. in 
1817. It received private ald. 
and state aid in cash, and na- 
Uonal aid through a large grant 
of wild land, This school be- 
tame the parent school on the 
western continent and remains 

+ today. tough It fs moved from 

Its old site.to West Hartford. a 
noble example of the highest 
type of ‘school for the deal ever 
established. 

‘What. after all these years. we 
may ask, has beep the elfect en 
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‘the deaf child of the work begun deaf which I have not yet 


by Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
and carried on by his followers? 

In the first place over twenty 
thousand children are receiving 
am education. In the second 
place of these twenty thousand 
children a very large percentage 
are taught to Speak and to read 
the lps of their hearing friends 
and companions, Those who 
have already- learned speech 
before thy have become deaf are 
given special attention so that 
their speech may not deterlorate, 
Many of those who have usable 
remnants of hearing are taught 
through the ear so that they may 
retain this valuable asset In thelr 
intercourse with their hearing 
fellows. In the third place 
school teachers especially pre- 
pared to do our work are in 
charge of the deaf children in 
our schools and lead them 
through a definite schedule of 
studies comparable to those pur- 
sued by our hearing children in 
the public schools of the coun- 
ty. A great majority of deat 
puplls are carried at least 
through the sixth grade In their 
studies, many through the eighth 
grade: some are carried through 
a high school curriculum, and a 
few of the best prepared receive 
a still higher education at Gall- 
audet College in Washington. D. 
C. In the nex: place these deaf 
children are given a high type of 
physical eare. General’ practi- 
tloners and specialists look to 
their physical welfare and sec 
that they are protected as far as 
possible against disease. Phy- 
steal defects are remedied where- 
ever this can be done. They are 
taught to play the games that 
their brothers and sisters play. 
They organize football. basket 
ball, baseball, track. and tennls 
teams. They learn to swim and 
enjey dancing. to take part in 
dramaties and Itterary proxtants. 
They help to edit and publish 
their school newspapers. They 
learn to be at ease with thelr 
parents. friends and associates. 
hearing or deat They forget 
their handicap to a very large 
extent and learn to Ivad a nor- 
mal social existence. 

And next, a very important 
branch of training is given to 
every one of these deaf children 
before wraduation, This ts vo- 
cational training. Starting with 
sense, “trainins. followed by 
pryerorationtl training trades 
and skills are developed along 
many ditlerent lines. To read 
the list of industries taught in 
the American schools fur the 
deaf is ike reading an almost 
complete list of all industries 
practiced in the country. for they 
cover art. baking. barbering. 
bookbinding. bricklaying, cabin- 
et making. carpentry. chair can- 
ing, domestic science. dressmak- 
ing beauty culture. press work. 
Hnotyping leather work mill- 
inery. photography. Shoemaking. 
froning. dry cleaning. uluzing 
brush making. rux making. 
weaving cement work, automo- 
bile repairing. art metal work 
tailoring. tinntng. mechanteat 
drawing. farming. poultry rais- 
ing. and last but perhaps not 
feast. In one of our western 
schools. rabbit raisine. 

There ts 
however. of 


touched upon and which is one of 
the most important of all, and 
that is the character building 
which is done in schools like this 
for every deaf boy and girl who 
enters. Associating with em- 
ployees of high character out- 
side of the school room, taught 
by especially selected teachers 
in the classroom made to under- 
stand the fundamentals of an 
ethical and a religious life, these 
deaf children go out into the 
world with an understanding of 
their duties and responsibilities 
to others as well as\with thelr 
knowledge of books and of 
trades. pee 

‘And what has been the result 
of this period of more than a 
century of education, of loving 
Jabor, of founding and main- 
taining schools like this at high 
standard? This is the result. 
‘Those deaf children who cannot 
be educated in the regular public 
schools of the country have been 
sent out prepared ‘and happy 
into the world and have taken 
their plices in almost every con- 
celvable walk af life. They have 
supported themselves by thelr 
labor, manual or mental. They 
have built homes. ‘They have 
purchased automobiles. They 
have read and studied and tra- 
velled. and have been a real asset 
to the citizenry of our land. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS AT 
THE 0. S. D. 

‘The Ontario School for the 
Deaf closed on Decemer 22nd for 
the. Christmas Holidays. Most of 
the pupils went home for Christ- 
mas. I was one that spent 
Christmas at this school. All 
those who went home were gone 
by noon December 23rd.” 


In the evening of December 23 
ull the boys, who sleep upstairs, 
went to the show. They’all went 
to the Capital Theatre. The 
show was a very kood one. Tt 
started at 7.15 o’elock and ended 
at about 9.40 o’cluck. Some of the 
girls went td the Belle Theatre. 


On December 24th: the dog 
which was always following D. 
Crosby around this schoo) was 
killed. It was chasing a ear and 
got run over. In the afternoon 
Mr. L. Morrison and the boys 
played volley-ball, When they 
were playing the third game Miss 
Ford came in and told Mr. Morri- 
son and Mr. O'Hara how to dec- 
orate the two Christmas trees 
which were in the assembly 
room. I went to the boys resi- 
dence and about half an hour 
later came back and found the 
trees decorated and everyone 
leaving the room. In the eve- 
ning, Christmas Eve, I forgot to 
hang my stocking up. 

On Christmas morning I found 
that Santa had not forgotten to 
give me candy. even if I did not 
hang up my stocking. We had 
breakfast. at 745 o'clock and 
finished at 8.15. We had to walt 
an hour and forty-five minutes 
before we went to the Christmas 
Tree at ten o'clock. but at last 
the hands pointed out 10 o'clock 
and we ull went to the assembly 
room where we awaited San 
Claus. We waited a few minutes 
which seemed to be hours. At 


last old Santa came dancing 


around the room shaking hands 
with every boy and girl, And 
now the mountain of presents 
started to grow small.” You 
would think you would get noth- 
Ing by the way the pile shrank, 
but at last a name would make 
you jump from your chair and 
go to the big fat, white bearded 
man with a red coat and come 
back to your chair with your pre- 
sents in your arms. When the 
last present was gone, the su- 
perintendent talked for a minute 
or so, and when he finished 
everyone left the room. The boys 
hurrled to thelr residence for 
they were anxious to see what 
they got. About an hour later 
If you entered the room, you 
would find the floor covered with 
paper and string. While we were 
enjoying ourselves the time went 
fast and there was a foot stamp- 
ed on the floor, Turning to see 
who it was. we found Mr. Archi- 
bald signing to us. that it was 
tlme to go to dinner. 


At every table was a fat turkey. 
but the turkey soon disappeared 
and the bones only were left, 
stomachs were almost ready to 
burst. There were also oranges 
and candy oneach table. In the 
afternoon the weather was rainy. 
Tjust forget what we did. In the 
evening we had motion pictures. 
in the assembly room. They 
were both funny pictures. 


On December 26 Mr. Clare and 
the boys went to the bay to skate. 
Harold Young and I went on our 
ice-boat. We went across the bay 
as fast as we could. We could 
not get the boat to sall back so 
we had-to pull it back but next 
time we did not go out too far 
because we did not want to pull 
the thing back such a long way. 

On Monday, December 28 we 
went for another ride. This was 
cur unlucky day. The wind was 
quite strong and one of our front 
runners Rot caueht in some thin 
Ice which had thick ice under- 
neath it. It was stuck while the 
other side of the ice-boat slid 
around and the nunner broke off, 
so we had another job to pull the 
boat back. while many other boys 
were lucky skating around on the 
bay. 

On the last day of the year we 
had a party in the assembly 
room, It began at 7 o'ctork 
First’ we played games. The 
games were stopped at about 10 
vclock and lunch was served. 
There were sandwiches, tea, milk 
and pickles. After lunch the girls 
went to their residence, while the 
boys remained until twelve. At 
twelve they left and went to bed 
wishing cach other a Happy New 
Year. 

On January ist we went to 
the theatre in for the 
fourth time. I Hked “The Charge 
of the Light Bripade” the best of, 
all the shaws we went too. 

Although you would have a 
better time if you spent Chris 
mas at home, you could have 
enough fun to satisfy you at the 
OSD. —Leslie Fowler. 2A. Sr. 


The members of the O. S. D. 
sual extend their heartfelt sym- 
pathy to Mr. Alec Gordon. a 
[ellow member, whose father 
ed away on Mecember 31, 
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S, D. BAZAAR 

On Friday, Dec. 11 was held 
the second Annual 0. 8. D. 
Boznar, From practically every 
angle I think we may safely call 
MUA real success The ease and 
smoothness, with which every 
phase of the work was carried 
out, showed 'careful thought and 
preparation af those in charge. 
Linked with this was the’ co- 
operation of the teachers as well 
fas the students themselves. The 
suecess of a bazaar depends vi- 
tally on appreciative buyers and 
once again the citizens of Belle- 
ville gave their loyal support to 
the 0. S. D. 

‘The Bazaar took place in the 
Assembly Hall of the Main 
Building. The Decorating Com- 
mittee with Mr. O'Hara In charge 
had. rented a most attractive 
setting and the whole scene 
presented a real Christmas air. 
‘The various tables with the 
students displaying Unelr wares 
completed ‘the picture. 

‘On one side we found three 
bakers in uniform selling cookles 
and Christmas cakes. ‘These 
were all made by the boys them 
xelves in the Baking Department 
of the School under the direc- 
tion of Miss Conover. Another 
table showed numerous Christ- 
mas puddings. and attractive 
boxes of home-made candy. The 
puddings were made by the 
Houschold Science Class of 
which Miss Daly is in charge. 
while Miss Ford was responsible 
for the candy. The Art Depart- 
ment under the supervision of 
Miss Cass, presented a most 
colourfu! display which included 
Christmas cards, — Christmas 
wrapping paper und valendars. 
One feature of this stand wi 
the lamp shades. All this work 
was done in the Art Class and 
we understand that much of the 
credit for the work goes to Ruth 
Shore. 

‘On the opposite side of the 
room was shown a varled and 
dainty display of the work done 
In the Dressmaking and Fancy 
work Department whieh is under 
the direction of Miss Conover 
and Miss Leacock. The variety. 
amount, and type of work done 
here Is a great credit to the girls 


and those in charge of the de- 
The display included 
nocks. handbags. pur- 
s, Mngerie, tea-cosies, 
and 


partment. 


ses. 
handkerehle 
other things. 


numerous 


Tea was served by Miss Daly ‘movies. Mr. Gordon showed 


and her girls throughout the 
afternoon. A programme under 
the direction of Mr. Gordon and 
Miss Keeler was another added 
attraction, ‘The various num- 
bers were put on. quite Informal- 
ly, in well spaced intervals, The 
Christmas Elves appeared first, 
and, demonstrated some tum- 
bling for us. Some of these per- 
formers were our Baby Class 
and barely five years of age. The 
complete lack of any self-con- 
sclousness was indeed refreshing 
to see. The School Band also 
favoured us on several occasions. 
The “Revel of the Sunbeams” 
put on by Intermediate and 
Junior boys and girls, and the 
“Valse Gracteuse” by the: Senior 
girls were both most effective. 
Rose Stevenson won real ap- 
plause from the audience by her 
solo Tap Dance. The more dignt- 
fied Zorongg Dance done by 
Helen Hallman, Kathleen Dar- 
ling, David Alexander and Lee 
Bostnar! also deserves mention 
here. Mrs. Crewes, a former 
teacher at the ©. S. D., favoured 
us with a solo. 

Mr. Morrison. realizing no 
doubt the desire af most of those 
present at the Bazaar to hear 
the last message to the Empire 
of our former king, Edward VIII, 
had his radio connected up in 
the Assembly Hall. After the 
broadcast Mr. Morrison com- 


mented in a few well-chosen ang 


Apt words on the most momen- 
tous and no doubt historic speech 
to which we.had just listened. 

And 80 the second annual O. 
8. D. Bazaar is aver, and every- 
‘one who has had a share tn Sts 
success should feel repaid for 
any effort they have put into it, 
as we feel It was a real credit 
to our school. — —C. Connell. 

CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 

‘This year [spent my Christmas 
Holldays at the O.S.D. 

‘On December twenty-second at 
night some of the senior, pupils 
who stayed here for Christmas, 
went to St. Michael's Academy 
with Miss Riertlon to see a con- 
cert. We enjoyed it very much 
and were very pleased that Miss 
Rierdon invited us 10 Ko. 

The next day the pupils went 
home to spend thelr Christmas 
holidays... We missed them, We 
went to the show at night, 

On Thursday monJng we de- 
corated the Christmas tree in the 
residence and were busy putting 
presents on it, When the child 
ren went to bed. we helped Miss 
Connell put things Into the 
candy bags. There was a mid- 
night service in Christ Church, 
Kathleen Pratley and I went to 
church with Miss Fitzgerald. We 
liked the service very much. The 
church was crowded, We received 
Holy Communion and it was 2 
a.m, before we yot home. 

On’ Christmas Day at 1030 
o'clock we all went to the assem- 
bly room for our boxes. Santa 
Claus was very goud to the child~ 
ren. _ We all were very excited 
about getting our boxes. Then we 
went to the dining room. We 
had a lovely dinner. We had 
turkey. dressing. beets, apples, 
oranges, mashed potatoes and 
gravy ete. We liked our dinner 
very much, At night we had the 


some pictures of his wonderful 
trip. 5 

During the Christmas holidays 
we spent our time skating, play- 
ing badminton and other games 
and going to shows. We skated a 
lot when the Ice was good. 

On Sunday it was rainy and 
mild sa we read our Bibles. 

On New Year's Eve we had a 
party In the assembly-room. We 
played games, cards and table- 
tennis, Then the iunch was 
served. The party began at 
Ta'clock. The girls went home 
at 9.45 but the boysstayed until 
midnight to watch the: New 
Year come in We liked the 
party very much. We all were 
happy on that day. 

We certainly enjoyed the 
good times we had at Christmas 
and on New Year's Day. We 
feel thankful to Mr. Morrison 
‘and the teachers who tried to 
make our holidays pleasant for 
us. --Kathleen Hales 4A Sr. 


GIRLS’ SPORTS 

Winter and the skating season 
have arrived, Already the girls’ 
rink has had a number of floods 
which permitted the girls to 
have their first skate of the 
season on December 3rd. This 
is a much earlier date than that 
of last year. Althouh the tee 
was far from pod we are hoping 
that another weeit or so will put 
1t'in good condition so we may 
get started early on our second 
season of Hockey. We are 
hoping for good ice particular- 
ly over the holiday season. 

All the Senior girls met In the 
Assembly Hall un Nov. 25th un- 
der the direction of Miss Keeler 
to discuss the advisability of 
forming a Girl Guide Company 
at the 0.8. D. We feel that this 
would be a splendid thing for the 
kirls here. It’ would form not 
only an Incentive for their in- 
door and outdoor work but it 
wetild Also open possibilities of 
outside social contact with other 
communities where the Girl 
Guide movement is active, This 
List meeting took the form ot 
drill, exercises and eames. Miss 
Keeler gave a short talk on the 


—— 


*Threefold Promise,” explaining 
what it was, and what part it 
played in our lives. In a second 
meeting held a week later on 
Dec. 2nd. more enthusiasm was 
shown by the girls. Drill, ex- 
ercises and games were taken 
as usual and sometime was spent 
in teaching each girl to tie a 
Reef Knot and to know the 
varlous uses for such a knot. 
Badminton 

‘The Senior girls are working 
hard again at Badminton. To 
start the season off we held a 
(lal tournament in Badminton 
Doubles. The final game was 
played between K. Hales and K. 
Darling, the champions of Group 
Tand E. Richardson and L. Reed. 
the champions of Group If. E. 
Richardson and L. Reed came 
out victorious, A tournament of 
singles followed this with the 
final game being played between 
K. Pratley and L. Reed. Lillian 
again came out victorious here. 
We take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate these girls and will be 
quite Interested to sce just where 
their names will appear when 
the final tournament will be 
played In the coming spring 

The Intermediate girls have 
held thelr first Checker Tourn- 
ament,, E.. Charron won over 
E, Donald in the flnal game. In 
their first Croquinole Tourna- 
ment M. Ferguson won over R. 
Carnal in the final game. 

We are hoping In the near 
future to have a regulation table 
for our Table Tennis games. 
In the meantime however we 
have been making our Study 
Tables do. The Senior girls 
group I have played one tourna- 
ment. Out sof the sixteen en- 
trants M. Krause was the for- 
tunate one to win out in the 
Hnal game over A. Hedden. 
We have keen very much 
pleased over our recent acquisi~ 
tion of two new Bridge Tables 
made for ws by Mr." Vaughan 
and his bo part trom the 
practical value whtel: these tab= 
Jes hi suredly been to us 
th so add a touch of colour 
whieh gives brivhtness and cheer 
to our room. C, Connell 
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THE BLACK KNIGHT REVEALS 
HIMSELF 
(Continued from Page Three) | 
prior of the small priory came tn 
* to ask Ivanhoe how he felt. He 
told him that he was wonderful- 
ly better. and added restlessly 
that he was sure he could bear 
hjs armour again, and warited to 
ride.after the Black Knight. The 
prior begged him not to do any- 
thing so unwise, but after a few 
minutes arguing the prior gave 
up.-and It was arranged .that 
Ivanhoe should put on his arm- 
our and ride after the Black 
Knight. -In a few hours -Ivan- 
hoe and Gurth, a slave of Ced- 
rie’s, were riding after the Black 
Knight, 


‘They had not gone far before 
they *heard the clashing of 
swords. They then put their 
herses to the gallop and hurried 
towards the spot. While they 
were still a-good distance away 
they heard the sound of a bugle 
and the fighting seemed to stop 
immediately. When they reached 
the spot, they saw the Black 
Knight surrounded by a band of 
outlaws under Robin Hood who 
had saved him from one of 
Prince John's villainous friends. 
Just as Robin Hood was going to 
speak. the Black Knight sald.” 
Thou tearest a true English 
heart Locksley.” and in his deep 
majestic volee he added. “I am 
Richard of England.” He raised. 
his visor and the astonished yeo- 
men looked yon the kingly coun- 
tenance of the Lion Heart. 


TRAVELS BY THE FIRESIDE 

by dlelen Hallman 

“Travel By the Fireside” was 
written by Longfellow. This 
poem tells us that in rainy 
weather people often read books 
sitting near the fireplace in their 
homes. Books are interesting to 
stay-at-home people, because 
they can read about and enjoy 

, the beautiful scenery ,and_ the 
wonderful things which can be 
seen and enjoyed by peaple who 
travel far io many countries, 
They enjoy reading books just 
‘the same as the other people en- 
Joy travelling in those countries. 

The wind was blowing quite 
nard: The family knew it was 
going to rain and it really rained 
at last. The father sat down in 
his easy chair near the fire- 
place and read a good book 
about what peopte learned when 
travelling abroad. He imagined 
fhe ‘saw all those lovely things 
he read about. He felt he was 
young and that he enjoyed 
travelling and saw many won- 
derful countries such as Switz- 
erland, Spain and Denmark. He 
felt he could hear the sound of 
the water roaring down the Alps 
Mountains. He imagined he 
could hear the mule-bells ring- 
ing as the mules wander away 
over the rough hills. He saw 
the old monasteries among the 
pine trees and the beautiful 
churches, and castles along the 
Rhine Rivér, beautiful parks and 
big cities in many, countries in 

* Europe. 

Often when travelling it is 
very hol and travellers feel tired 
from the heat and dust, but the 
reader could sit and read these 


interesting stories without feel- 
ing tired although he travelled 
many miles reading many pages. 
He read so many pages that he 
imagined he travelled around the 
world and pictured to himself 
all the fovely sights seen by 
travellers who travel for thelr 
knowledge. + | y 


KING ROBERT OF SICILY 
by Howard Lillie 

We in the class of 4A learned 
a good lesson in Literature trom 
the poem, “King Robert of Si- 
clly.” ‘This poem is taken from 
“the Tales of. a Wayside Inn” 
which was written by Henry W. 
Longfellow. a famous American 
poet. This story, was told by 9 
Sicilian youth, 


King Robert of Steily had two 
brothers. Pope Urbane and Val- 
ond, Emperor of Germany. He 
was always proud and haughty. 


On St, John’s evening King 
Robert of Sicily and his followers 
gathered together in the church. 
He was dressed very richly in 
beautiful clothes. King Robert 
sat on a chair proudly and heard 
the prlests singing the words of 
a hymn, “Deposuit potentes des 
sede. et exaltavit humiles,” King 
Robert lifted up his head slowly 
for he did not know what the 
words meant, so he asked his 
walter what they meant, and the 
waiter told him that the mean- 
ing was God had punished the 
mighty for being proud and ra!s- 
ed up the humble people to a 
high place. When King Robert 
heard that, he muttered with 
rage, “No one is strong enough 
to take away my throne from 
me." ‘The priests continued to 
chant the hymn all in the same 
tone and {t made him fall asleep. 


= When he awoke. it was night. 
He gazed around and noticed the 
chureh was dark and empty. 
‘Then he got up in his seat and 
groped: angrily towards the 
door, but it was locked. He was 
very angry and cried loudly 
while knocking hard at the door. 
After a long time the sexton 
heard the noise In the church. 
He was so afraid that he turned 
the key very slowly, because he 
thought there was a burglar 
there, When he opened the 
door.. the King stepped out 
quickly looking wild and angry 
without bis hat of cloak. He 
did not see nor apeak to the sox- 
ton but he ,disappeared like a 
ghost in the dark. His lovely 
clothes got all covered with mud 
while he walked with long steps, 
to his palace, He felt that some- 
one had treated him cruelly. He 
pushed the people out of his way 
and did not pay any attention to 
the people who wanted to speak 
tohim. 

When he entered his palace. 
he was so surprised to see an- 
other king on his throne, who 
looked lke himself. It was an 
angel. Then King Robert started 
to be angry with the angel 
while saying he was still the 
King but the angry guests threw 
him out, He then became the 
King’s Jester and he was dis- 
graced. lower than the servants. 

King Robert begged them not 
to be so cruel to him but they 
paid no attention to what he sald 
and pushed him roughly from 


Ss 


the hall. When-that was done, 
the servants and young boys who 
served the king. al ughed at 
him to make fun of him. ‘Then 
King Robert felt discouraged 
and knew he must go away. 

‘The next morning he awoke 
and was so surprised in looking 
around he found himself in the 
stable, At first he thought it was 
a dream but he soon saw that it 
was really true. He heard the 
horses making a nolse with their 
feet; he also saw an awful-look- 
ing ape in the corner beside him, 
He knew he had lost all the 
things he had loved. Then ‘he- 
became the jester. Then the an- 
gel ruled and he made his people 
happy and prosperous. ‘One day 
the angel met him on the way 
and told him if he was sorry for 
being a bad king. he would for - 
give him and let nim be king a- 
gain; but Robert cried angrily, 
“Lam, am the King” so the an- 
gel left him to be punished more. 


After three years, the am- 
bassadors came with a message 
from Valmond, Emperor of Ger- 
many who ordered that Pope Ur- 
bane wanted King Robert to 
come to Rome in Italy for Holy 
Thursday. So the angel went 
with a procession of nobles, am- 
bassadors, soldiers and servants 
over to Rome, They rode on 
kenutiful horses. The jester 
went too, He rode on a poor 
horse, with*his friend, the ape. 
The people laughed at him bie- 
cause he wore a poor cloak 
trimmed with a fox-tall that 
flapped in the air, His brother, 
the Pope welcomed the cavateade 
cn a large park in front. of St. 
Peter's church. He praised 
them and spoke kindly to them. 
He did not know the King was 
an angel. He thought it was his 
brother, Robert, The fester 
pushed madly through the crowd 
and eried loudly “I am the king 
of Sicily." The Pope was very 
much surprised to see the Jester, 
who told him that the angel had 
cheated the King. The Pope 
looked very worried at the angel, 
whose face was catm and clear. 
‘Ine Emperor told the King that 
it was strange sport to keep a 
madman for hls fool at court. 
Then the people hurried and 
turned Robert away from among 
the peopte. 


After some days Valmond re- 
turned home along the Danube 
and the angel with his followers 
went back to Sicily. The angel 
sat again on the throne and one 
day he beckoned to King Robert 
to come to talk to him. Then 
the angel asked King Robert if 
he was king, but King Robert 
bowed down his head quietly and 
humbly, crossed his hands on his 
breast. He now felt very sorry 
for having been a bad king and 
he at once wanted to go to a 
monastery where he could pray 
and do penance until God had 
forgiven him his sins. Then 
the angel looked pleased because 
Robert was sorry for his sins. 
‘They heard the monks singing in 
the nearby church the same 
hymn as had made Robert so 
angry but Robert did not become 
angry now. The angel said in a 
sweet voice, “I am an angel and 
thou art the King.” Robert was 
standing near the throne and 
looked up to see the angel who 


had just spoken so kindly to him 
but {t had disappeared. He was 
all alone. He was dressed as he 
used to be when he was king. 
The knights and other men who 
were his friends found him there 
kneeling and praying. Iis ming 
was full of thoughts thanking 
God for making him good. He 
understood that God always 
puntshes people who are proud, 
selfish and sinful and he always 
raises up (rewards) people who 
are humble, kind and good, 


TRAVELS BY THE FIRESIDE 


by Ella Pritchard 


‘This poem was written by 
Longfellow. We have learned 
several of his poems. This is one 
of them. “Travels by the Fire- 
side" tells us that often at night 
on rainy days, people like to sit 
near a fireplace in thelr home 
and read books written by other 
people travelling In other coun- 
ries far or near. The people who 
travelled in those countries wrote 
about them so other people could 
enjoy reading the books just as 
much as the other people who 
have travelled and have seen the 
countries which they never saw 
before, 


Longfellow wrote about a man 
who had nothing to do one rainy 
day so he made up his mind .to 
sit in front of the fireplace and 
read a book. He took a book 
from his bookshelf. He tried to 
pick.out » good book. At last he 
chose a book about people travel- 
Ming in other countries. While 
yeading he imagined -he—saw 
things he read about in the book. 
It made him fee! happy just like 
when he was young. & 


‘While reading, he imagined he 
was travelling in Switzerland, 
Spain, Denmark, France and 
Gormany. He thought of the 
loud noise of the water and ice 
rushing down the Alps Moun- 
tains In Switzerland. In Spain. 
people use mules instead of 
herses, ‘They wear bells around 
their necks, so the farmers can 
hear them coming. You know 
that It ls mountainous in Spain 
and the mules might easily get 
fost but the bells help the 
farmers to find them. He im- 
agined he saw Elsinore. a seaport 
town in Denmark. Long ago 
Shakespeare wrote about “Ham- 
let.” It was supposed in Hamlet 
that a ghost appeared at Elsin~ 
ore. He thought of the monas- 
terles among the pine trees and 
the beautiful old churches and 
castles along the Rhine River In 
Germany and France. He im- 
agined he saw the beautiful 
lawns and gardens and other 
wonderful sights in the large 
cities. 


He feels sorry for the people 
who travel in distant countries 
because they always get tired, 
‘They suffer from the dust, heat, 
and tired feet. He, himself, 
thinks it is better to sit and read 


about these countries and not- 


feel tired out. He knows it Is 
all right for them to travel but he 
learns from the storles about 
every part of the earth and can 
picture to himself all the won- 
derful sights they saw whjle 
travelling. 


CANADA'S. RADIOS 
Canadian News by 4A. 
Nearly one-half of the popula- 
tion of Canada are now believed 
to be lsteners in on the radia. 


-his Is deduced from the fact 


‘that, there were 962,109 radio sets 
Acerised in the\last fiscal’ year 
which, based on an average of 
five to a family, ‘served more 
than 4,300,000 radio fans, Radio 
Hcenses issued during the first 
six months of year before last 
numbered 627.603 and represent- 
ed slightly more than 12 per cent 
of the total during the fiscal 
year, 


In 1930; 369,332 Hcenses were 
issued during the period or less 
than half of last year’s number, 
‘The 1931 Dominton census show- 
ed than 770,436 sets were in use, 
since then 640,937 sets valued at 
more than $33,000,000 have been 
manufactured In Canada. In 
1935 alone, 189.769 sets were 
manufactured locally. 


Championship Wheat 

‘Winner last year of the world's 
championship in both wheat and 
oats at the International Grain 
and Hay Show in Chicago, has 
made Herma Trelle, a Western 
Canadian farmer, an enviable 
figure in farming circles of the 
world. The rewards last year 
mark his fitth-world’s champion- 
ship in wheat and his third in 
oats. Mr, Trelle had been aut- 
omatically barred from competl- 
tion in wheat for the past three 
years following his winning of 
the title for the previous three 
consecutive ‘years. Returning 
last year into the open compet!- 
tion, his exhibit of hard red 
apring wheat, which was called 
“Reward,” gained for himselt the 
wheat crown of the universe ana 
won for Canada the honor of 
having produced the'finest wheat 
in the world for the twenty- 
second time in twenty-six years, 


Fisherman's Luck 


A story of rare good fortune in 
“Fisherman's Luck/ came out of 
the West Coast of Canada re- 
cently when a salmon seining 
boat off the coast of Vancouver 
“Island captured 11,000 chum 
salmon in a single havi. In 
weight, the catch ran to approx- 
imately 90.000 pounds. When 
the fish were processed at the 
cannery they would turn into 
approximately 2.000 cases of 
canned salmon. 


SURVEY SHOWS DEAF AUTO- 
MOBILE DRIVERS FAR SUPER- 
10R TO OTHERS 


‘The safety record of deaf driv- 
ers of automobiles is hard to sur- 
pass, being in most Instances far 
superior to normal persons, 
states the Council for the Soclal 
and industrial Welfare of the 
Deaf. 


‘The Council, which 1s sponsor- 
ed by the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Advancement of the 
Deaf, said, in a survey issued to- 
day, that “Thousands of motor 
clubs, prominent educators and 
observers testify that deafness 
does not hamper driving ability. 


“Many deaf persons,” the 
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Council reported, “earn thelr 
livelihood by driving automobiles 
and many Insurance compantes 
view the deaf driver as an ex~ 
ceptionally good risk. 


“Pennsylvania State Highway 
Patrol and the Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles have often stated that 
the deaf have proved themselves 
the nearest perfect of the thou- 
sands of Pennsylvania motorists, 
from a safety standpoint.” 


‘The Counell noted that a re- 
cent survey, which covered a 
cross-section of the ‘deaf of 
- Pennsylvania, showed that of 101 
deaf drivers, only one had ever 
been in an accident involving 
$200 or more damages. 


Deaf people, noted the Council, 
are capable of performing any 
kind of work that requires skill 
es an investigation of thelr re- 
cord with large corporations de- 
monstrates, 


“In the Philco Radio plant in 
Philadelphia, tha Philadelphia 
Storage Battery Co., the Amer- 
ican Insulator Corp., the Textile 
Machine Works. deaf workers 
have displayed unusal effeciency 
and results, being employed, in 
many cases, as drill-press oper- 
ators, electro-plating helpers and 
material truckers, 

“In Detroit, there are 1.500 
deat persons who are employed 
in diversified Industries, many of 
them in the Ford ptant, operat- 
ing all types of machinery.” 


In view‘ of this situation. the 
Council hopes the day 1s “soon 
at hand when employers who 
hold prejudices against deaf 
workmen will become convinced 
that deafness 1s not a mark of 
Incompetence. 


“Also that deaf applicants for 
work will not be turned down 
tefore they are given a fair 
chance to prove their capabill- 
tes, which is all they ask.” 

—Phila, Bulletin. 


‘THE EDUCATION OF THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
By T. C, FORRESTER 
Note: This article was a radio 
address delivered by the Super- 
intendent of the Rochester 
School for the Deaf, over station 
W.HLA.M. as guest speaker of the 
Medical Association. Mr. Forres- 
ter was at one time a teacher In 
the Ontarlo School for the Deaf. 


Who are hard of hearing a1 
who nre deaf, are questions that 
have not yet been settled either 
by educators of the deaf or by 
the medical fraternity. As a 
matter of fact we can make 
numerous classifications under 
each head. In some respects 
the terms are synonymous, for 
to the extent that one is hard of 
hearing it may properly be said 
that one is also to the same ex- 
tent deaf. When one Is slightly 
deaf is he not also slightly hard 
of hearing? And when he Is 
very hard of hearing he ts cer- 
tainly quite deaf. Furthermore. 
the one who has that infirmity 
Knows It. We do not talk about 
the disease of hard of hearing- 
ness, but deafness, We also speak 
of the degree of deafness or 
hearing loss. 

However, for the purpose of 
this discussion, we shall avoid 


splitting hatrs and classify the 
deat as ‘those who may have 
sound perception but not the 
ability to Interpret spoken lang- 
uage through the ear; the hard 
of hearing are those who have 
more than sound perception and 


can Interpret understandingly 


spoken language through the ear 
with or without an instrument. 
‘There 1s of course a border line 
between the two and It is possible 
in some cases to educate ‘the 
hearing of some deaf children 
who have 48 per cent hearing to 
a degree that they will ultimately 
cross the border line Into the 
land of the hard of hearing, 
though the audiometer recording 
after they have crossed the line 
may be just the same as it was. 
It generally Is. 


One rough classification un- 
der the hard of hearing might 
include those with a hearing loss 
‘of thifty per cent or less. A boy 
in this division will benefit great- 
ly by speech reading. We are 
using the term speech reading In 
preference to the term lipread- 
ing as the muscles of the face 
and the neck are involved in the 
process and the term speech 
reading {s therefore more cor- 
rect. With a little special atten- 
tion and a seat near the tea- 
cher's desk, he should be able to 
keep up with the class, provided 
of course he has average mental 
ability, 


‘A second classification would 
Include those with a hearing toss 
of, say, thirty-five to fifty per 
cent, What shall we do with this 
class? Use hearing instruments? 
Good hearing instruments with 
thelr batteries properly charged 
will help. Speech reading will 
help very much. A combination 
of speech reading and a hearing 
aid will in many cases produce 
excellent results but care must 
te taken that the pupils are in 
a well lighted room and free 
from undue outside noise and 
interferenci Pupils of this 
division . wi require concen- 
trated speech reading practice 
and also work through the ear 
toth with Intruments and with- 
out them. 


We advocate the pupll using 
his natural hearing so long as he 
can do so without the speaker 
having to increase the pitch toa 
marked degree. Very loud 
speech distorts the voice to the 
hard of hearing listener. Then 
again even a good instrument 
will to a certain extent me- 
chanize the human voice. The 
wise teacher, however, will see 
that some special exercises are 
given for speech reading only. 
some for the exercise of hearing 
only, and finally some exercises 
combining both speech reading 
and hearing. © 

‘The question is asked: 
speech reading enough?” It is 
for some brilliant lip readers 
when In a good light; but people 
have to live in twilight part of 
the time. Over dependence on lip 
reading may bring about a 
serious neglect of car exercise. 
There came into our school a few 
years ngo a glrtot sixteen. She 
had about fifty per cent hearing 
but could not understand a single 
Spoken word through the ear. 

The teacher immediately be- 
gan to give her words through 


the ear, using a hearing instru- 
ment. She had to educate her 
ear to Interpret the various 
sounds, beginning with simple, 
common, every day words and 
phrases. This young woman 
was a good speech reader and for 
years depended on that ‘alone. 

‘As her hearing-was defective, 
her speech was also defective. 

But with the ald of a good In- 
strument, many of her speech 
defects have been removed. 

We believe the time Is coming 
when every school-room In every 
school for the deat will be ft- 
ted with hearing instruments. 
City schools will have increased 
facilities for this class and even 
in rural schools instruments will 
be provided for those who need 
them just as glasses are pres- 
cribed to-day for those with de- 
fective sight. The fact that the 
State Department of Education 
has made It compulsory for all 
public school children to have 
thelr hearing tested, show that 
we are being aroused to a great 
need in the public school system. 

A nice lad of 18 years of age 
was admitted to our school last 
month. He was in the sixth 
grade in a country school. Test- 
ing his hearing with the newest 
end best audiometer on the mar- 
ket we find he has 45° hearing 
or a loss of 55% Ina letter to 
a friend this 1s exactly what he 
wrote: “Dear— ——: How are 
you. Schoo! big letter house 
playground green, the is doing 
boys word book hard school word 
class four —food like good 
school like time 3:30 hore back 
school 1:30." Now that Is a most 
Fitiable case. The opening 
question; “How are you?" is 
the only correct statement in his 
whole letter, Howevey. there Is 
some hope for this lad yet. 1h 
we had had him eight years ago 
he would’ now probably be in an 
advanced class with fair speech 
and good speech reading ability. 
Classes for the daaf and hard 


of hearing must be small, well, 


graded and handled by teachers 
specially trained in certified 
training schools." 

‘We have in the schoo! another 
lad of 17 with a slightly greater 
degree of hearing. He 1s pre- 
paring to go to college. He has 
learned to read the lips well. 
speaks well and is now a suc- 
cessful Third Year High Schoo! 
student. Last June he passed 
German II as well as other Re- 
gents examinations. and speaks 
and lip reads not only English 
tut also German. 

‘There ts a brighter day dawn- 
ing for the hard of hearing bo} 
and girl, We have seen many a 
boy and girl turned out of public 
schools, misfits and considered 
mentally deficient. We have 
seen these same children a 
year after go around with head 
erect, firm lips and self-respect 
They were not mentally defec- 
tive. They had good minds 
‘They succeeded when we gave 
them their chance ina favorable 
environment. Let us see to it 
that we leave no obstacle in the 
path of progress of the deaf and 
hard of hearing so that they will 
reach their full stature and get 
their opportunity to develop 
thelr latent powers and capabil- 
ities to the fullest extent. 

Rochester Advocate. 
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CANADA TO ENGLAND, THERE 
AND BACK 
(Continued from page one) 
about 9 o'clock at night and by 
8B o'clock the next morning were 


persons Informed upon the sub- 
Ject is placed in the public 
schools at home. The. whole 
procedure, as far as judgment 
takes any part in it, Is little more 
than the result of a guess, a mere 


passing the island of AllsaCralg~ venture, gometimes the guess 


on our way to Greenock near 
- Glasgow. which we reached 
about 11 o'clock. We anchorea 
there for about two hours and 
took on two cars and about 125 
passengers, Then back down 
the Clyde to Belfast. The trip 
up and down the river Clyde is a 
cruise in itself and the highlands 
of Scotland can be seen on both 
sides, We reached Belfast about 
8 o'clock and were there about 
one hour, taking on over 100 
passengers. By then we had on 
over 500 passengers. Next morn- 
ing there Was no land to be seen 
and we never saw it again ull 
Thursday afternoon, We saw 
whales and porpoises at different 
stages, and on Thursday on en- 
tering the Strait of Belle Isle we 
saw whole schools of whales ana 
Mt was a great sight to see, be- 
‘tween 15 and 20 spouts of water 
shooting into the air at a time. 
Also I saw several ice bergs in 
the Strait and a few Newfound- 
land fishing schooners. Fishing 
i$ a very chilly business in that 
district. ‘ihe trip up the St. 
Lawrence Is lovely. ‘There were 
a lot of United States passengers 
on board, they having come 
Montreal way to get the St. 
Lawrence scenery. We docked 
at Québec Saturday afternoon 
and after passing the Immigra- 
tion, went ashore for an hour 
and had a short walk around the 
‘elty, We sailed from Quebec 
about 6 o'clock, passing the Que- 
bec bridge at 6.30. The bridge 
Is very deceiving to the efe; it 
appears that the masts of the 
ship are going to strike it. There 
is 2 clearance of six "feet, We 
also saw the Heights of Abraham 
and the summer home of the 
Governor-General. We reached 
Montreal abaut 6 o'clock Sunday 
‘morning. “As we entered Mon~ 
treal we could see the big electric 
ross. We arrived home at 1 
O'clock Monday morning. 


‘THE PLACING OF DEAF 
CHILDREN IN SCHOOLS FOR 
HEARING STUDENTS 
‘his Ugually Leads to Disgp- 
pointment, Diseouragement 
and Loss of ‘time 


In the discharge of our official 
duwes the question often arises, 
‘What advice shall we give wv the 
educational provision of a‘hard- 
of-hearing child Should such a 
child attend the public schools 
for the hearing. be taught by a 
private teacher or be sent wa 
school for the deaf? This ques- 
tion Is in many cases puzzling 
not only to parents but to the 
authorities of a school as well. 
Parents are of course naturally 
solicltous about promoting their 
handicapped child's best inter- 
ests. ‘They are anxious that he 
have the best obtainable educa- 
tional advantages. while at the 
same time they strongly desire 
that such education be obtained 
at home if possible. ‘The latter 
impluse ts usually so compelling 
that [t overcomes all other con- 
siderations and the child. with- 

. Out a test of the degree of hear- 
ing possessed or consulation with 


C 


may happen to have been -cor- 
reet, if the child has a consider 
able degree of hearing and 1s 
alert and quick at catching on, 
but more often a mistake has 
been made which leads to disap- 
pointment, discouragement, loss 
of valuable time and even more 
serlous consequences. 


‘Teachers yield to the urgent 
solicitation of parents, who may 
be people of some influence in 
the community. and the child Is 
admitted without the slightest 
conception on the part of the 
teacher as to how to go about in- 


structing such a child, of the Pi 


difficulties she will encounter or 
of the many heart aches the pu- 
pil may suffer. She will doubtless 
proceed on the theory that the 
child, by his own ingenutty and 
self ‘assertiveness, can adjust 
himself into an active, co-or- 
dinate unit of the class. but such 
4s very seldom the outcome. 
Children, as a rule, especially 
little ones, have a feeling and 
attitude of dependence they look 
to the teacher for the initiative, 
and few of them are moved at 
first by native promptings 1 
strike out onan independent 
Mine, What then can be ex- 
pected of a child handicapped by 
defective hearing? He can not 
enter freely into the recitations 
and the frequent side talks com- 
ing up.in the classroom, he 1s 
often surprised by some demon- 
stration, by a general outburst 
ef laughter from the class. and 
many bewildering things arise 
that tend to produce within the 
child's inner consciousness an 
inferiority complex, that most 
depressing mental attitude to 
which a human being can be 
subjected. : 
‘he individual instruction and 
encouragement which the child 
needs because of his handicap 
can not be accorded tn sufficient 
measure, as the ordinary public 
school teacher is burdened with 
large classes and the teaching of 
a wide variety and assortment 
of subject matter, The hard-of 
hearing child is accordingly ne- 
glected’ and atlowed largely to 
shift for himself. to drift along 
thout assimilating much of 


‘what the class is being taught. 


If there is any appreciable pro- 
cess of acquisition it 1s mostly 
that of absorption. For the sake 
of appearance and to placate the 
parents, also perhaps to get rid 
of an irksome problem, the child 
is given a passing grade and pro- 
moted with the class. In the next 
grade doubtless similar ineffec- 
tive methods are pursued with 
the unfortunate child and a like 
tragedy of neglect is enacted: 
and so on from ¢rade to grade 
the pupil. increasing {tn stature 
and encumbered with the prac- 
tleal waste of years, stumbles 
along his monotonous, well-nigh 
profitless course until luckily he 
is alloted to a teacher with a 
more sensitive consideration for 
his welfare. who calls a halt to 
this unconsclonable pretense. 
decides that they are not equipp- 
ed to teach him properly. that he 
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$s not‘thelr problem ‘anyway and 
that he must be sent to the 
school fothe deaf. In his floun- 
dering around under inefficient 
instruction and helpless super- 
vision several yeots of the 
precious’ development period 
have been largely wasted, per- 
haps more than wasted. Habits 
of surface skimming, of lack of 
concentration and of shiftless- 
ness have been formed. The 
pupll comes to us sometimes al- 
most half grown without being 
grounded in the fundamentals 
of any subject of study, indeed 
without having learned a single 
thing thoroughly. | 

‘This fs not an exaggerated 
picture. Pipils in such sadly 
neglected condition have come 
‘under our observation repeated- 
ly. Indeed, we have taken in 
upils who have been passed 
along lo the fourth or fifth grade 
in schools for the hearing and 
upon examination were found to 
be so deficient in language and 
thé mere rudiments of other 
branches that they had to be 
started all over, at the bottom. 
It 4s almost’ invariably the case 
that hard-of-hearing fall below 
thelr grade when tested out and 
classified here. From extended 
observation we have concluded, 
therefore, that children with 
hearing so defective that they 
cannot conveniently take part in 


Mhe activities of a class for hear 


ing children sustain a serious 
loss by being subjected to such 
ordeal over an extended period. 
They should be sent to a schoo! 
for the deat where they can be 
trained in speech and lip-read- 
ing, where their language can be 
intelligently and systematically 
improved and where their gener- 
al education can be carried on 
by well-adapted methods. 

It may be asked, what about 
placing the child under the In- 
struction of a private teacher? 
There 1s no serlous objection to 
such a procedure If the parents 
have the means to employ a well 
qualified teacher, She must be 
a teacher thoroughly trained for 
the work’ with sufficient initl- 
ative and experience to plan a 
well graded course and map out 
adaily program She must also 
have sufficient courage and as- 
sertlveness not to permit the 
child to take advantage of any 
misguided sympathy that par- 
ents or other members of the 
family might throw in the way. 
In short she would have to be a 
rare teacher. There Is one thing 
that must be sald in criticism of 
private teaching. . It lacks the 
incentive that the spirit of per- 
sonal rivalry in a school affords 
and the many opportunities that 
pupils have to learn from one 
another—Dr. J. W. Blattner. 
Supt, of Oklahoma School In the 
Oklahoman, 


TESTS URGED TO AID THE 
PARTIALLY DEAF 
The Belief That Once Hearing 
Is Imparied Nothing Can Be 
Done Is Fallactous 
About 10.000,000 persons In the 
United States have become 
“deafened” in varying degrees 
since birth. 
. This was the estimate today of 
Dr. Austin A. Hayden, of Chica- 
go, secretary of the board of 
trustees of the Amercian Medical 


Assoclation, ‘speaking at a sym- 
posium on deafness prevention 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, 

‘With other medica! authori- 
tles at the convention of the 
American Academy of Opthalm- 
ology and Otolarynogology, he 
urged legislation in all States 
to require frequent hearing tests 
of all school children in order 
to detect early ear defects. 

‘The 100,000 persons in the 
United States who were born 
deat and others who have lost 
their hearing entirely are pro- 
tected by legislation in most 
States, it is potnted out, but only 
New York and Minnesota have 
laws to help the partly deat. 

‘The widespread belief that 
once hearing is impaired little 
can be done for the patient, was 
attacked as fallacious in a paper 
by Dr. Horace Newhart, of Min- 
neapolis, read In his absence. 

Complete prevention of deal- 
ness must await conquest of the 
common cold according to Dr. 
Burt R, Shurly, of Detroit. Other 
dangers to hearing, he said, are 
diseased tonsils or adenoids, in- 
fections through swimming, 
sinus trouble, the noises of large 
cities, and the excessive use of 
alcohol, tobacco, quinine and sa- 
Heylate preparations used for al- 
levtating pain.—New York Even- 
Ing Journal. 


MY VOCATIONAL WORK 

by DONALD COX 

T have been at the O. 8. D. for 
nine years. Iam in a special 
vocational class this year. My 
three instructors are Mr. Lally, 
Mr, Vaughan, and Miss Conover. 
In the morning I work In the 
woodworking class, The instruc 
tor Is Mr. Vaughan, This term 
is the first time that I have ever 
done any woodworking. Just 
now Iam making a We-rack for 
myself in the shop. I shall make 
a medicine cabinet after I finish 
my te-rack. 

‘After two hours and thirty 
minutes. I have to go to the 
business class. This s my first 
term in the business class. I 
spend an hour and twenty-five 
minutes there each day. There 
T learn how to use the type- 
writer. Soon I shall be doing 
some special jobs and then I 
shall learn how to type letters. 
envelopes. and tabulations. 

From one o'clock till four 
o'clock in the afternoon I take 
work In the cleaning and press- 
ing class. This is my second 
year in thls elass. My instruc- 
ter Is Miss Conover. Tam learn- 
Ing how to press boys’ suits and 
overcoats. We have a Hoffman 
press. Also we have a washing 
machine to clean pants and 
sweaters. 

‘The four boys who are working 
In this shop are David Alexander, 
Donald Donovan. George Margo 
and myself. We press the clothes 
of all the boys at the school. 
Each dormitory is given a cer- 
tain day or days. so Uhat we can 
press and clean all in order. 

Cleaning clothes fs quite in- 
teresting. I have’ learned to 
know what has caused certain 
spots, Then I mist use the 
correct fluld to clean that kind 
of spot. 

‘This will be my last year at the 
0.8. D., and I hype to get a Job 
next summer. 
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HARVESTING 
By IMOGEN PALEN 

(Address given by Miss Imogen 
Palen at the Convention of 
Canadian Federation of Lip- 
Reading Clubs, Toronto. April, 
1936.) 

Surely Spring is a good time 
in which to hold this Conven- 
tion, The dead earth Is coming 
to life, ‘The new life in leaf and 
flower enfolds a promise of a 
harvest which will perpetuate 
ite. 

I see, in this new organization. 
promise of a harvest which will 
bring Joy to many, 1f sowing and 
cultivation are done wisely. 

‘Lhe farmer does not sow seeds 
for the pleasure of sowing. He 
knows definitely the kind of crop 
he desires and he sows that kind 
of seed, “Whatsoever ye sow 
that shall ye also reap.” 

‘What kind of crop do we de- 
sire? 

If 1 had a fairy’s wand and 
could grant to each of you three 
wishes, I know that one of them 
would be to “hear speech." - In 
other words to comprehend 
speech by ear or eye. May we 
call our desired harvest “compre~ 
henston of speech.” 

What kind of sced shall we 
sow? 


SEED'OF GOOD SPEECH.; 

First. we must prepare the 
soil by breaking up the hard 
soil of set ideas, such as “I 
can’t,” “Tam too old.” 

‘We must plough in the noxious 
weeds of slovenly speech, The 
most noxious weeds In English 
speeeh’are:— 

1. Lip laziness. 

2, Jaw laziness. 

3. Tongue laziness. 

4. Smiling when talking. 


‘These weeds destroy: 

1. Resonance. 

2, Purity of vowel. 

1, Clearness of consonant. 

Some weeds are pretty but 
destructive such a3 the yellow 
mustard. One of these pretty 
weeds of speech is smiling when 
talking. 

‘The growing plants require 
sunshine and rain. In the ma- 
terial world, sunshine and rain 
are beyond our contro!, But In 
our economic system of the edu- 
cation of the child. the elements 
which foster growth in good 
speech are not heyond our con- 
trol. We can send down the 
sunshine of our own clear 
speech. And we can pour down 
a rain of arguments for nation- 
al good speech by articles in 
newspapers. in magazines. radlo 
broadcasts. and wherever pos- 
sible to advocate that training 
be given to children in the ele- 
mentary grades (as well as in 
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universities) in a definite know- 
ledge of the elements of our 
English speech—our vowel and 
‘consonant forms; also that the 
ears of children be trained in 
appreciation of the music of 
the human volce in speech in 
the same way as they are now 
trained in appreciation of vocal 
and instrumental music. 


‘When the plants are growing, 
we must cultivate, or the weeds 
of sloyenly speech will choke out 
the young plant of good speech. 
Rake the ground with your eyes 
and your ears that the young 
speech plant may thrive. It is 
hard work and continuous but 
when others see your joy In a 
good harvest of speech compre- 
hension, they will cultivate too 
and be willing to work late and 
early. 

Insist that your hearing neigh- 
ours destroy the weeds in their 
speech flelds, lest the weed seeds 
‘be blown into your field. There 
is a law compelling the farmer 
‘and people in urban districts to 
destroy - weeds. Lip-reading 
would be very much easter, if 
there were a law compelling 
people to clear the weeds from 
speech. 

‘The growing plants must be 
watched for blight of monoton- 
ous speech in pitch, rate and 
volume. It’ destroys the music 
of speech. There ts also .the 
blight of indistinct endings of 
words, especially which is 
hard to hear. 


We must remember, too, that 
the progressive farmer of to-day 
does not trust to his native 1 
telligence alone. nor to what his 
father told him He reads agri- 
culture journals, government re 
ports and sclentific articles about 
farming. In like manner. the 
hard of hearing should read 
journals on speech and lip- 
reading, such journals as the 
Volta Review. Tha@Hearing Eye. 
and Modern earways. Read re- 
ports of the Department of Edu- 
sation concerning speech and 
tip-reading classes. "Do you 
know that the Department of 
Education of Ontarlo passed an 
act, called the “Auxiliary Class 
Act” which provides for the es- 
tablishment in Public and Se- 
perate Schools of classes for 
speech correction, fulltime 
classes for very hard of hearing 
pupils and for visiting teachers 
of lip-reading? 

In 1922. Toronto began with 
one teacher of lip-reading. There 
are now eleven teachers In the 
three different types of the work 
in the Public Schools and one 
teacher In Central Technical. 
There are three oral classes for 
totally deat (deaf mutes), four 
classes for the very hard of 
hearing. In these full time 
classes about one hundred pupils 


are instructed by lip-reading. 
There are also four visiting 
teachers of speech correction 
and lip-reading. ‘They give two 
lessons a week at twenty centres. 
Besides more than five hundred 
speech pupils, they have Instruc- 
ted about one hundred slightly 
hard of hearing pupils In lip- 
reading during the past year. 

Besides Informing yourselves 
as to the progress that is being 
made in the comprehension of 
speech by hard of hearing adults 
and hard of hearing children 
are you Investigating the dlf- 
ferent instruments for speech 
amplification, lending your ad- 
vice and testimony to those hear- 
ing aids which have improved 
your crop of speech comprehen- 
sion? The up-to-date farmer 
uses up-to-date muchinery. 

Remember that there are 
thousands of children and adults 
In this Dominion, who do not 
know yet how to improve thelr 
crop of speech comprehension. 
And in many cases, the crop 
dwindles and dwindles, until the 
grourd Mes waste. 

If you decide to labour in pro- 
ducing a good harvest of speech 
you will be providing not only 
for your own needs but you will 
be doing a national service to 
the hearing for coming Renera- 
tions. 


‘THE FIRST’ GREAT AMERICAN 
‘TEACHER OF THE DEAF 

It Is a pleasure to me ax 1 
stand within the walls of this 
beautiful school that the Iibera)~ 
ity of a great state has set apart 
for your education. to reflect 
that every commonwealth of the 
American Union can show a like 
provision, if not in degree yet in 
kind, for your brothers and sis- 
ters elsewhere. Deliverance for 
the long night of Ignorance was 
stow In coming. for it is but little 
more than a hundred years since 
the effort tot educate the deaf 
became general even in the most 
enlightened countries. While it 
4s sad to reflect on the misery of 
the centurles before the light 
dawned it is hardly a matter of 
wonder that their education was 
neglected so long. for the world 
was. till the coming of the print- 
ing press, essentially a world of 
sound. 

Before that much of the old 
time schooling was in “the gentle 
art of cracking crowns.” and 
outside of the monasteries. what- 
ever other instruction was given 
was almost entirely word of 
mouth. Writing. so necessary in 
the education of the deaf. was 
litte used.—there was, indeed. a 
general prejudice against the 
accomplishment, and we have 
Lord Archibald Douglas thanking 
God that, of his seven sons. only 
one could make shift to write his 
name. Indirectly, therefore, the 


first great human benefactor of 


the deaf was ‘the discoverer of © 


the art of printing. who gave a 
trend to éducation favorable to 
their interests. 


But tonight we are gathered 
here to pay, with grateful hearts, 
tribute to the father of aeaf- 
mute education In America— 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. It 
isa beautiful thought this annu- 
al gathering of the deaf, not only 
‘n this school but of the deaf all 
over the land. to give expression 
to the love and veneration in 
which he ts held by the class for 
which he,accomplished so much 
We shall'all be venefited by a 
contemplation of his lofty char- 
acter and beautiful life that was 
a living guide-board pointing his 
fellow men to “lands beyond the 
sun.” 


And in paying our tribute to- 
night we must not forget the 
worthy sons who took up the 
work where he laid {t down. Dr. 
Thomas Gallaudet founded the 
Church Mission to the Deaf that 
is teday doing auch a noble and 
beneficent work in brightening 
and blessing their lives after 
leaving, school. while the higher 
education that they. alone, of the 
world’s deat enjoy. they owe to 
Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet. the 
honoured founder for the collene 
for the Deaf at Washington. 


A little over a hundred years 
ago there lived in the little town 
of Hartford. in Connecticut. a 
scholarly young theologue. the 
valedictorian of his class at Yale 
and_in the eyes not only of par- 
Ual friends but of ali who came 


In contact with him a man de-* 


stined to a brilliant career. But 
sweet Little Alice Cogswell, the 
playmate of his younger brothers 
and sisters, with her closed ears 
and mute lips came into his life. 
and with her coming the divine 
call to self-sacrifice. If he had 
failed to heed it some other 
~chosen vessel” would in time 
have been found to bear the light 
cf education to the deaf. but it 
is to his lasting honor that he 
did not do so. Instead. he put 
aside those dreams of honor and 
preferment that are the natural 
and rightful heritage of talen- 
ted youth. and enlisted for ser- 
vice in an obscure and untried 
feld. oie 

At that time. there was no 
school for the deaf in America. 
and Gallaudet found it negessary 
to go to Europe to prepare him- 
self for his chosen work. He first 
applled to the directors of the 
London School. for permission to 
study their methods. but the 
conditions were made so hard 
for him that he found, it im- 
possible to accept He then tried 
the Edinburgh School. but with 
no better success as the teachers 
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VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


We are aiming in agriculture 
to give the boys a general ex- 
perience in farming operations 
to fit them to take thelr place in 
the rural community. Our prob- 
lems are comparatively easy dur- 
ing good weather. because we 
have the O.S.D. farm where the 
boys can get practical experien- 
ce. However, the time of the year 
has come when we can no longer 
take the boys outside for in- 
struction, so we must find some 
method of giving farming in- 
‘struction inside. There Is an 
available classroom, but vo- 
cational Instruction cannot be 
given In anotdinary classroom. 

To meet the situation arrange- 
ments are underway to fit up a 
farm work shop where agricul- 
ture‘can be taught during the 
winter months. We are fortu- 
nate in having a discarded bulld- 
ing on the grounds which Is be- 
ing repaired by the boys at the 
present time. We have finished 
putting in windows and a floor.” 
All of the work has been done by 
the boys of the agriculture class. 
and has provided excellent 
teaching material. 

On completion of the build- 
sing it 1s our purpose to teach 
soldering. forge work. rope work, 
harness repair. belt lacing. win- 
dow glazing. gasoline engines. 
etc. as time allows. 

We feel that we are on the 
right track because having made 
a study of farming conditions. 
we find the farmer that can 40 
his own repairs. and keep things 
in good working order. ts the one 
who succeeds. 


One of our former pupils. Dal- 
ton Storring. writes, "On Sept. 14 
we went to Kingston fair. I 
made an adjustable rope calf 
halter the same as you taught 
me. I think my halter was best. 
but I was too slow so I only got 
fifth prize. For this I received.a 
reward of three dollars.” 

I consider Dalton did extreme- 
‘ly well in’ an open competition 
for the first attempt. The value 

f our teaching {+ not that Dal- 
von completed at the fair and 
won, but for practical use at 
home. 

--E. R/Munday. Instructor. 


WOODWORKING 
In this course it is aimed at 
training the boy for the wood- 
working trade, so that when he 
leaves school he will have an 
Idea of what a woodworker is ex- 
pected to do and know. =‘ 

The woodworking trade {s 
split up into many specialized 
branches, and as our boys come 
from all over the Province. 1 
try to give them a general 
course. If the boy can read a 
drawing. make out a bill of 
material. use the common ma- 
chines. use and sharpen the 
common hand tools, and make 
the common wood Joints he is 
well on the roud to a good wood- 
worker. When he is placed in 
a shop he will soon learn the spe- 
cial training needed for that pa- 
ticular. Job and: shop. The lim- 
ited tme in the shop prevents 
the boy from getting all the skills 
and knowledge necessary to 
make rapid improvement. All 
athe boys may nat get jobs at 
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woodworking but they will have {s pressing, I am told to help 


some skills and knowledge that 
will serve them well the rest of 
their life. 


‘The boys make new pleces of 
furniture and many repairs for 
the school as well as projects for 
themselves.’ The boy must pay 
the cost of the material In his 
project if he wishes to take it 
home, 

Some of the projects the boys 
have completed this term are: att 
operating table for the school 
hospital, hall tree, 2 card tables, 
triple sereen, bedside table, day 
bed, and two toy cabinets. news= 
paper cabinets. large mail cabl- 
net, and many repairs including 
woodwork. finishing. and uphol- 
‘stering. 

The boys taking this course 
are: Jimmy Perry, Kenneth An- 
sley, Donald McKenzie, Harold 
Bryant, Donald Cox, Albert Lav- 
alle, George Traini, Lee Bostnart 
and William Kiniskl. There 
is also a class of ten boys who 
come in each day for a forty 
minute period as a vocational 
guidance project. These boys 
come in and see what happens 
In the woodworking shop. They 
make a simple project so that I 
get a chance to see the boys 
handling the tools and. then I 
can give the vocational giidance 
Instructor a report on each boy 
at the end of their six weeks" 
period In this shop. 

—R. H. Vaughan—Instructor. 


SPECIAL VOCATIONAL 
Marold Edward Young 

I am seventeen years old. 
‘This 1§ my sixth year at the O. 
S.D. Ido not take any academ- 
ie work because I have finished 
that school course here. Las: 
year I was in class IV. A. that Is, 
the sentor class of the school. 

When I returned in September, 
as I had finished my schoot 
course. I was assigned to full 
(ume vocational work. I have only 
three Instructors. namely: Mr. 
Lally, Mr. O'Hara, and M-. Mun- 
day. Each mornmg I st: the 
day with Mr. Lally, in his sping 
class. I spend thirty-five min- 
utes there every morning and 
every afternoon. doing my t glng 
work. Most of the time i dy 
sons given to increase my accur- 
acy and speed. bit occasionally 
the instructor gives me some spe- 
cial jobs to do for him. In my 
spire lime. I also type letters 
ome. and such other work as I 
wiSh to do for myself. 

Alter thirty-five minutes there, 
Igo to Mr. O'Hara in the curpen- 
ter shop. There my time is spent 
in -repalring-all things sich 
have become damaged around 
the school. or residence. Fer ex- 
ample: If a window becomes 
broken in the bovs residence. Mr. 
Archibald notifies Mr. O'Hara, 
and Mr. O'Hara sendy me to the 
residence. I remove the sash and 
take it to the carpenter shop. 
Here I place new glass i, the 
frame and putty it and then I 
return it to its place. 

Not having had much experi- 
ence at carpentry before. bam 
not entrusted with making thi 
for the school. such ix book ea 
shelves. ete. But ather be 
more expericnre make 


these 
things. and when no other work 


them. 

T sometimes use the machines. 
In the carpenter shop we have a 
bandsaw. o variety saw, a jointer. 
a shaper, a vertical boring ma- 
chine and Inthe, a grinder, and 
a hollow chisel mortise. In my 
various tasks around the shop, I 
have used the variety saw and 
the band saw often, while only 
‘once or twice have I had occasion 
to use the jointer. and shaper, 
and lathe. The other machines 
T have not, as yet, had occagion 
to use. 

However. I use the hand tools 
considerably. Of course. most of 
you are acquainted with the ma- 
jority of\the commonest tools 
used in every carpenter shop. 
such as planes, files, hammers, 
brace and bits, chisels, saws. 
vice, and other common tools. 

After spending the morning in 
the carpenter shop I again go 
typing the first thing in the af- 
ternoon. for thirty-five minutes. - 
+ At 1.35. I go outside to Mr. 
Munday. the instructor in agri- 
culture. Here we do numerous 
Jobs assoctated with the busi- 
ness of running a farm. This 
year most of my time during the 
afternoon has been spent in 
helping to erect a new farm 
workshop. However, It has not 
interfered with the business of 
learning agriculture as much as 
could be learned this fall. I have 
been sent out'on the farm a 
couple of times to plough. I used 
the tractor and a disc plough. 
‘On the farm we have five horses, 
two teams, and one single horse. 

While we were catrying bricks 
snd earth to fill up the floor of 
the new shop previous to ce- 
menting It, we used one team. I 
drove the horses, When we got 
the floor filted -up level, then 
came the work of mixing cement 
and pouring it in. This was hard 
work and we still have a little 
of it to do. We have the shop 
pretty nearly complete now. 
When it is fnished, we will do 
‘ome soldering and welding in 
there, and fix the wagons and 
caris that may net broken on the 
farm, and such other mechanical 
work as ts required on a farm. 
Daring the summer I lived on 
farm and found much to In- 
terest me so I'am trying to soak 
up as much information and 
practical knowledge as I can 
because I will not be returning 
to schoul next September. 


BAKING AT THE 0. S. D. 
JOHN KOSTI 

T have been at this school for 
twelve years. For two years I 
hhave been in the bake shop. I 
chose that work because I like 
it. My instructor Is Mr. Gibson, 
and Harold Major and Tom 
Blower work with me. Harold 
Major and I are working in the 
bake shop all day. Tom Blower 
works part time. 

I put sugar and salt in the 
mixer, Then lukewarm water 
is poured Into the mixer. Flour 
‘Water. sugar, and salt are mixed, 
Malt and yeast are poured into 
a pailof water. The malt. yeast. 
and water are stirred until the 
Yeast fs dissolved. ‘Then this is 
poured into the mixer. Flour 
is added. They are mixed for a 
few minutes. Finally shortening 


is put in the mixer. They all 
are mixed for about fifteen min- 
utes. After mixing, the dough 
1s put in troughs. It sets for 
one hour. The dough is then 
puton the bench. Next we mould 
four pounds of dough putting it 
in the pans in the steam cups 
board. The dough rises in the 
pans for two hours. The pans 
are put into the oven. The 
dough is baked between forty 
and fifty minutes, After baking, 
it forms loayes of bread which 
are for the O. 8. D. pupils. 
Harold Major and I make dif- 
ferent kinds of cookies, ples, 
cakes, rolls, and pastry, 

This year I am getting a little 
more experience but I think 
Harold Major is more experien- 
ced than I in the bake shop. I 
really want to get a job in a 
bake shop when I leave school 
because I'am getting to be a man 
now. One of our graduate 
bakers, Dennis Armes, has been 
working at a good wage ever 
since he left the O. 8. D. 


MY VOCATIONAL WORK 
GEORGE MARGO 


I have been at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf for seven 


years. This year I am in four 
academic In the intermediate 
school, 


Last year I took manual train- 
ing, and vocational guidance 
work, I took manual training 
for seventy minutes every day 
with Mr. Stratton. I took vo- 
cational guidance classes with 
Mr. Munday, Mr Morrison, Mr. 
Vaughan, Mr. Truman, and Mr. 
Lally, This year I am in school 
all forenoon every day. 

In the business class I am 
learning to typewrite. After a 
white T shall learn how to do 
some bookkeeping, Dorinie Don- 
ovan, Lillian Gledhill, and 
Loretta Bonneville typewrite at 
the same time, Donnle goes 
to cleaning and pressing with 
me. 

FIRST 1ERM AT THE 0. S. D. 
HAROLD FOREMAN 

This has been my first year at: 
the 0. S. D. und I find it more 
educational and interesting than 
public school, I can understand 
the teacher better and am get- 
ting along quite well, In my 
academle classes I have four 
teachers. 
graphy, literature, arithmetic 
aid composition, Tam in aca- 
demic classes from 1.00 to 400 
p.m, daily. 

When I first came here in 
September, I did not know what 
trade to take up. so Mr. Lally 
discussed the matter with Mr. 
Morrison. the Superintendent. 
and they decided to put me In 
the print shop. Then Mr. Lally 
introduced me to Mr. Morrison, 
the printing instructor, He first 
taught me the case, After I 
learned the case. he showed me 
how to set type and distribute it 
by hand. Tam now doing job- 
work “and am getting along 
fairly well. The boys,in my class 
are Russell Manning’ who ‘oper- 
ates the linotype, and Leslie 
Fowler, and Howard Lillfe who ao 
Job-work. We are in the voca- 
Hional class from 8.30 to 11.25 
am. every day. 


They teach me geo-* 
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Pupils’ Locals 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
4 ACADEMIC 


‘The Hockey Game 

In Toronto on Saturday 19th 
‘went to a hockey game. Wil 
Nam Kiniski-went with me be- 
cauise his train did not leave un- 
til 10.80 o'clock. The Maple Leafs 
played against‘ the Americans. 
‘There was a lot of fighting. Shill 
was the worst boy In the game. 
The Americans wasted a lot of 
time so the Maple Leafs won. I 
was glad that Toronto won. We 
came back to the station and 
William got on the train. We 
Mked the game. —Terry Best, 


A Hockey Game 
On Dec, 24 my father and 1 
went to the Maple Leafs Gar- 
dens. He bought two tickets. 
They cost $4.00, After a while 
my father did not go to the Ma- 
ples Gardens because he was 
tired, He gave his ticket to my 
cousin Trevor. Trevor and 1 
went to the Maple Leaf Gardens. 
Bruce took us in his car. Trevor 
bought a hockey program. It 
cost 15 cents, Boston and Tor- 
onto played hockey. Boll, Horner 
and Conacher did not play that 
night, The score was 2 to 1. 
Boston's team won. Day passed 
.to Thomas, Thomas scored 1 
goal. It was a good game, Bos- 

ton was pleased 
—Glen Robertson. 


A Hockey Game 


On December 26th my father, 
Jprother Steve and I went to the 
Arena in Ottawa. Hull played 
hockey against Cornwall Flyers. 
They hada hard game, Cornwat 
Flyers were good players. Corn- 
wall won, Hull lost. The score 
was 2-1, After they finished. La- 
Salle played hockey against Em- 
ralds. They fought. The score 
was 1-1, It was a tle. We had 
a good time at the hockey game. 
We went home on the street car. 
It was 11 o’colck but } was not 
tured. —Charles Graziano. 


| The Movies 
Dec, 23 some other boys and 
1 went to the Capitol with Mr. L. 
Morrison. Just the girls went 
to the Belle. The show was 
called, “The Big Game” and it 
was very interesting. After the 
Movies we went back to the 
boys’ residence. We were tired. 

We liked the show, 
-Dan Bostnarl. 


The Mevies 

On Dec. 26 some other girls 
and I went to the show at the 
Belle. The feature was called 
“Stowaway.” Shirley Temple, Ro- 
bert Young and Alice Faye 
played in it. Shirley played. 
sang and danced. 

On Dec. 29 we went to the 
show. The feature was called. 
“The Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade.” Errol Flynn and Olivia 
De Haviland played in it. At 
last Errol Flynn was killed. We 
were very sorry. It was a very 
good show. 

~-Loretta Bonnevilte. 


A Christmas Parly 


As I got up on the 25th af 
December. I saw my presents un- 
der the Christmas tree. I didn't 


open them until night bécause 
I was going to have a grand par- 
ty. ‘Then we went over to my 
Uncle's mother's and father's 
place. We had dinner there, the 
turkey was big. At night, we 
had a party. We played monop- 
oly and bridge. My aunt pas- 
sed the lunch around. 1 played 
solitaire. We had a grand time. 
It was nearly 3 o'clock when I 
went to bed. I got many pre- 
sents, They were nice. 

—Don Donovan. 


Skating on the Bay 

On Monday, Dec 28, Mr. Clare 
told the boys that they might 
skate or play hockey on the bay. 
The boys told him that they 
wanted to skate there. J. Clelland 
tent me his skates. ‘The boys told 
me that the ice was two feet 
thick so I skated from the boat- 
house until I reached the other 
shore. When I reached the other 
shore Psat down for a rest for a 
little while. After a while I saw 
‘small boy taking a big axe to 
the bay to break the ice. I skated 
back to the boat-house. Mr. 
Archibald gave us salmon sand- 
wiches. We had a good time at 
the bay. —George Margo. 


A Hockey Game 

In the afternoon on Dec. 28th 
my brother went to get two tic- 
kets for my sister and me to go 
to see the hockey game at night. 
When he came home he gave 
them to us. . 

At o'clock at night my sister 
and I got ready to go to see the 
hockey game. T asked my sister 
where they played hockey. She 
told me that they played hockey 
in the Arena near the school. 
We went in and gave the man 
our tickets and sat down to 
watch the game 

Vineland played against Grim- 
sby. The'score was 7-3. Grimsby 
won. We cheered and were glad 
that Grimsby won. The game 
was over at 11 o'clock. 

My sister and I were tired. and 
went home. Then we went to 
bed. Lilian Gledhill, 


Chgistimas Morning 

~ On Christmas morning my br 
ther-in-law came home at 8 0’ 
clock. My mother woke me up. 
She told me to hurry up and get 
dressed. I ran to get some pre- 
sents under the Christmas tree. 
I thanked all my family very 
much. 

Isabel wantedo see my pres- 
ents. She Ilked them. I got a 
white collar, three pair of stock- 
ings, a kimona, a manicure set. 
nail polish, a brooch, a bracelet, 
a palr of fur goloshes, a purse, 
and other things. They were 
very nice, —Edna Donald. 


Christmas Morning 

On Dec. 24th I went to bed 
about 9 o'clock. My father work- 
edon the train He came home at 
6.30 o'clock. He woke me up at 7 
o'clock. I asked him If it was 
morning. After a while I ran 
downstairs to see the Christmas 
presents. I got some cards, a 
palr of pyjamas a vase. a mirr- 
‘of. two boxes of letter paper. a 
palr of skates, a new sweater. 
some shoe-trees. a saucer and 
cup, a new hat, a book, a cushion. 
and some candies. I liked the 
gifts very much 


When people came to my place, 


I showed my gifts to them. They 
sald my gifts looked lovely. We 
had lots of fun on Christmas 
Day. —Margaret Ferguson. 


A Carnival 


On December 23rd. I went to 
Maple Leaf Gardens with friends 
to see the Carnival. Many, many 
boys and girls went there. I had 
a free ticket from Edwardburg 
syrup. We saw clowns, costumes, 
@ man skating on one leg, an- 
other man skated and jumped 
over eight barrels, Maple Leafs 
of Toronto with British Consols 
played hockey there and British 
Consols won, Toronto lost by the 
score of 6—3. Then British 
Consols played again with Tor- 
onto, They tied The score was 
3—3. We had a good time at 
the Carnival, —Albert Smith, 
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Skating 
The other boys and [ went to 
the bay with Mr. Clare. I took 
off my shoes and put on my 
skates, I skated on the bay. 
We played hockey. Mr. Clare 
played hockey too, I fell three 
times. My feet were cold so I 
went to the residence. I en- 
joyed skating on the bay. 
~Gordon Owen, 


The Show 


I went to the shows at the 
Belle in the holidays, One was 
called, “Stowaway.” Alice Faye. 
Robert Young. and Shirley 
Temple played in it. It was a 
very good show. I went to the 
show at the Capitol. There 
were two features, One was 
called. ."Down In the Streteh.” 
Mickey Rooney played in one. 
Another show was called. “Don’t 
turn them Loose.” Bruce Cobet 
played in it. It was not a very 
good show. I went to the show 
at the Belle another time, The 
show was called."The Charge of 
the Light Brigade.” Errol Flynn 
played in It. It wasa very good 
show but the fighting was awful. 


The coloured funnies were 
Rood. Clark Gable had two big 
ears, George Raft had a big nose 
and there were other coloured 
pictures, I lauphed and laugh- 
ed. We enjoyed the shows. 

Lucille Bourdeau. 


Our Christmas Tree 


On Dec. 23 In the morning no 
kids came to my home to play. 
so T asked my brother and father 
if we might decorate the Christ 
mas tree. Thev told me to be 
careful and not drop the do- 
corations. I went upstairs and 
brought many boxes down. Then 
we decorated the Christmas tree. 
I dropped two lichts. My father 
did not see me and I picked them 
up fast and put them in the stove 
I couldn't decorate it very nice. 
so my father let me have a rest. 
My father and brother worked 
very hard and put many coloured 
Ughts on the tree. My father 
turned the lights on and they 
looked very beautiful. 

. —Mary Yurek. 
My Christmas Presents 


I went to Toronto to see my 
aunt Minnie and uncle Aba on 
Dec. 22nd. We had a good time 
in the holidays. I did not have 
a Christmas tree. 1 was so glad 


to get many presents for Christ- 
mas. I got a scarf, a box of 
chocotates, a box of face cream, 
soap, powder and perfume, a box 
of envelopes, note paper and 
stamps, two pairs of stockings, a 
bar of soap, a slip, a bracelet, a 
nice bottle of perfume, a nice 
dress, a pink sweater, a brown 
skirt, a pair of brown shoes, and 
two handkerchiefs. T liked them 
very much, --Opal MacDonald, 


The Party 

On Dec. .31, In the afternoon 
my mother told Vetta that she 
wanted her to come over to my 
place for a party because I would 
‘be lonesome not to talk with my 
friends. 

At night my aunt and uncles, 
cousins, friends. grandma, and 
grandpa came over to my place. 
We had a New Year's supper. 
When we finished supper we 
played cards. My aunt told me 
that she wanted her husband to 
go to the city. They bought a new 
dress for me and they gave tt to 
me. It was very nice, Then 
my aunt Mary played the violin 
and we danced After a while 
my uncle took Vetta and me in 
his car for a ride. We had a 
lovely, time at the party. 

-Fleanor Charron. 


: A Party 

One Thursday night I went to 
Eleanor's house for a great party 
fer New Year's We ate our 
supper. After a while there 
were some more peaple came to 
Windsor from Detroit. They 
were Eleanor's Aunt and Uncle 
We all had a party together, 
‘Then we all said “A Happy New 
Year." Some of Eleanor's friends 
and family kissed me for a Hap- 
py New Year We danced, 
Alterwards we went home about 
5 o'clock My mother told me 
that Twas a bad girl to come 
home so iate. Vetta Sheply 


* My Christmas Presents 


On Dec 25th in the morning 
T went downstairs and I was sur- 
prised to see my presents My 
mother gave mas; presents to 
me. Twas very glad. T opened 
my boxes, 1 got skits a-comb, a 
tosth brush. a nail brush. a box 
of handkerchiefs, a skl-cap. a 
story book, a brooch. a searf. a. 
bottle of perfume, two handker- 
chiefs, a box of powder, some 
bath salts, bloomers, and a man- 
fcure set. 1 got one dollar from 
Grandma and fifty cents from 
Aunt and Uncle. I thanked 
them very much 

Mary Churchill, 


My Presents 
T woke up early on Christmas 


morning. I rani downstairs and 
sat down an the floor. T opened 
my presenis. T opened 2 box 


and there weer pretty sitk py- 
Jamas for summer from my 
uncle Jin: in Sudbury and a box 
of chocolates from him too. 1 
liked them very much. I got 
many presents. I got a sewing 
machine. two sewing sets. a 
purse, an art book. a flower book 
a tox of letter paper, Shirle 
Temple stationery. a dress. a 
manicure set. hath salts with 
soap. two sclivol books. a game, 
pyjamas, chocolates, a skL coat, 
ski pants and other things. 
Itked all my presents. 

Maureen Stuart, 
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_ ‘The calendar of the Toronto 
Lip-Reading Club for 1936-37 
outlines a very valuable and in- 
teresting programme. 

“The aim of the T.L-RC. is to 
emonstrate that lip-reading 1s 
of servicé to deafened people and 
will materially’ lessen their han- 
dicap." 

‘The annual membership fee is 
$2.00 and the members meet on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
in Wellesley Public School, Bay 
and St. alban Streets from 7.30 
to 9.30 o'clock.” Some graduates 

. of the O.S.D. are members. 

_. This elub is affiliated with the 
Canadian’ Federation of Lip- 
Readm: Organizations which 
held its Second Biennial Con- 
vention and First Annual meet- 
ing in Toronto in April jast year. 

‘The officers of the Federation 
are: 

President--Mrs. G. H. Stewart, 

966 Dorchester Ave.. Winnipeg. 

Regional Vice-Presidents: 
Comral--Mrs. WV. G. C. Mar- 

5 Cordova St.. Winnipeg. 

nM W. J. Ross, 

vir Ave. West, Toronto 
ern--Mrs L, M. Godard. 
st Bh Ave. Vancouver. 

‘Treasure of the Federation—Mrs. 

T. J. Matheson 13 Beresford 

Apartments, Winnipeg. 

Mani and Treasure of The 

Hearing Eye--S. H. F. Kemp. M. 

A. 205 Fulton Ai ‘Toronto 6. 

Correspondiny Secretary—Mrs. 
XA. Armstront 


tin. 


“Recording Secretary—Mrs, W. A. 
Matheson, 980 Wellington Cres.. 
‘Winnipeg. 

Membership Secretary—Mrs. A. 
©. Stedan: 635 Quelette Ave.. 
Windsor. Ont. 

See't Correspondence Circles— 
Miss Edith Maclean. 72 Atexan- 
der St. Belleville, Ontario. 
Archives Secretary--W. B. Cope- 
land. 18 Lindsay Ave. Toronto. 
Editor. The Hearing Eye—Miss 
M. Faireloth. 244 Bloor St. West. 
Toronto 5. 

The Hearing Eye. the oficial 
Newt, of the Canadian 
son of Lip-Reading Or- 
cautions is recommended to 
uraduates of the Ontarla School 
for the. Deufand to the parents 
of the pupils. At present it is 
published twice a year and con- 


tains articles of interest to the 


‘THE CANADIAN 


deaf and hard-of-hearing. The 

membership fee to join the 

Canadian Federation of Lip- 

Reading Organizations ts $1.00 

per annum and all members 

feats copies of The Hearing 
re. 


WHAT'S IT ALE ABOUT? 
By 8, H. F. KEMP, Manager and 
‘Treasurer of The Hearing Eye. 

The Canadian Federation is 
simply an extension of the group 
Idea to secure the inevitable 
benefit of co-operation. It con- 
sists of lip-reading organizations 
and individual members. It de- 
pends on voluntary workers— 
there are no paid officials, no 
office staff, .no full time em- 
ployees. Work for “the hard of 
hearing” ts so new that all en- 
gaged in it are ploneers. The 
Canadian Federation is a mere 
infant. yet its leaders envision 
for {t_a very ambitious pro- 
gramme. 

‘The Federation aims to or- 
ganize Iip-reading clubs, to as- 
sist clubs already organized. to 
stimulate public interest in Ip- 
reading. to promote it in schools. 
and to educate the general public 
to use thelr lips properly when 
they speak. We want to see ear 
phones installed in churches and 
theatres. We want to prevent 
deafness, and to ald and encour- 
age those who endure it; to re- 
move the sense of isolation, the 
infertority complex— the resent- 
ment. the brulses of the soul. We 
believe we have a message and 
we want to spread it; we want to 
inspire evangels in remote 
places. In a word. we are out to 
help those who are deafened. 
‘That Is our raison d'etre. our 
tight to exist. 

But no social programme can 
te considered apart from its 
financial needs To accomplish 
anything. to reach out. to ex- 
pand, we need financial assis- 
tahee. Ths can only be had 
from those in sympathy with our 
aims. We have no end>«ment, 
No effective source to apzeal to 
for funds. and we need iunds 
badly Sf we are to funct!.n as a 
national unit. For cur very 
existence hitherto we have de- 
pended upon a very small illow- 
ance on a percentage basis from 

r constituent clubs. together 
wlth the annual fees of our In- 
dividual members. Our mem- 
bership is ‘woefully small. where 


. there should be thousands of us. 


For how many Canadians al- 
together do you suppose there 
are with impaired hearing? One 
estimate says. .a coo} million! A 
conservative statement would be 
that of every twelve of us one is 
more or less deaf. One in every 
dozen. Seven hundred and nity 
thousand Canadians, and of all 
these we have a mere handiful, 
a devoted few. whose armament 
Is mainly faith and vision! We 
appeal to YOU to help.us do 
something about It. The need 
is imperative, the work MUST 
Fo on. must be better organized, 
expanded and financed. 

If you who read this are al- 
ready a member of the Feder- 
ation. bring In two others! Pass 
on your Hearing Eye to another 
deafened person and ask him in 
turn to do the same. Invite 
them to make common cause 


q ‘ 


: 


with us. Start the ball rolling 

If you are not a member, Join up 
now—send in your dollar to the 
Federation Treasurer. The fee 
4s only one dollar a year. There 
4s no annual subscription, as 
such, to The Hearing Eye. Indi- 
vidual members of the Federa- 
tion receive a copy of each issue 
as a matter of course, together 
with the other privileges of ac- 
‘tive membership. Only two is- 
sues a year have so far been 
published, the spring and fall 
editions. We have Correspon- 
dence Circles, where you may ex- 
change ideas with others like 
minded. How about it?) Don't 
put off joining us till some other 
time. Obey that impluse and do 
it now. 


‘THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 

‘There are certain distinctive 
objectives we should have in 
mind in each local club as we 
start our Fall work, 

We should make a very serious 
effort to increase our member- 
ship, not for our sakes, not for 
the Club's sake but-for the sake 
of those who are hard of hearing 
whom we have not interested. 1 
would suggest as aim number 
one, that we increase our mem- 
bership—which means extending 
happiness and courage. Our 
second aim should be to get more 
publicity—use the press—use the 
tadio—have our Club and its 
work constantly before the 
public. 

Each Club should have a wide- 
awake progressive programme of 
Lip-reading Instruction, but this 
should not be all. The social and 
spiritual emphasis is of par- 
amount importance. We are 
hoping that each Club may be- 
come increasingly Federation 
conscious. Study the alms as set 
forth in our Constitution and try 
to realize them In your Club. 

As suggested in the minutes 
of our June Board meeting. each 
Vice-President is asked to form 
her own membership committee 
in her district. to secure In- 
dividual members’ for the Feder- 
ation. ‘These should, as much as 
possible, be drawn from outside 
the Clubs, so that our Influence is 
extended to those whom the 
Clubs have not interested or who 
are not in a position to attend a 
Club. 

‘There are certain things I feel 
we should all understand. All 
money for fees of Clubs or in- 
dividual members should be sent 
to the Treasurer. Mrs. T. J. Ma- 
theson, 15 Beresford Block; Win- 
nipeg. who at once acknowledges 
and sends names on to the Mem- 
bership Secretary. The Hearing- 
Eye is supplied free of charge to 
all individual members and to 
each member of a constituent 
body. It is, therefore, important 
that each Club report regularly 
its total membership, so that it 
may receive the proper number 
of magazines. The Hearing Eye is 
financed by adverstising, by per- 
sonal glfts which should be sent 
to the Business Manager, and by 
the Federation assuming any 
further expense. We have been 
made happy through several 
rather out-of-the-ordinary gifts 
and enough new members that 
we have paid all outstanding ac- 
counts and have a small sum of 


re 


approximately fifty dollars on 
hand. May I suggest to each 
Club and each member that per- 
sonal gifts will be most accep- 
table and will enable us to ex- 
tend our influence for good. 
‘You will be happy to welcome 
into our fellowship an Advisory 
Board of outstanding worth. The 
names are as follows: 
Right Rev. A. R. Beverley, M.A., 
DD., Toronto. 

Rev. Principal McElheran, M. 
4.. D.D., Toronto, 

arthur Lismer, ARCA. OS. 
A., Toronto. 

©. L. Burton, Esq., Toronto. 

R. T. Riley, Esq., Winnipeg. 

Joseph E. Atkinson, Esq., Tor- 

onto. 

Dr. W. Harvey Smith, Winnl- 


peg. 
Dr. N. L. Elvin, Winnipeg. 
Dr. Perry Goldsmith, Toronto, 
John K. Affieck, Esq. repres- 
enting Winnipeg Kiwanis 
Club. 
Hugh Russell. Esq., represent- 
ing Kiwanis International. 
We wish to extend our sincere 
thanks and appreciation to these 
gentlemen, all of whom add 
prestige to our work and honour 
us, in serving in this capacity. 
—Mrs. George H. Stewart, Pres- 
ident, Canadian Federation of 
Lip-Reading Organizations. 


THE BOOK OF LIFE 
Some Thoughts of the New Year 


by MRS, A. M. ADAM 
‘Hamilton 


To all who enter life a book is 
given 
Wherein to write the story of 
the years 
‘And one by one the pages ope’ 
before us— ~ - 
For each New Year a clean, 
fresh page uppears. 
Each one, as filled, is sealed with 
God's own signet, 
His hand alone may turn the 
pages o'er; 
At his appointed time each book 
is ended. 
Is written pages closed for- 
evermore. 


We start each page with hope 
and high endeavour. 
And firm resolve to keep it 
pure and clean, 
But oft’ our spirits flag ‘ere it 
is finished 
And sadd'ned hearts grieve 


o'er “What might have 
been.” 
In vain we plead to write some 
pages over— 
No word may we recall, nor 
blot erase! 


‘With humbled, contrite hearts 
we trace the record— 
The old, sad tale of “locust- 
eaten” days. 


Yet let us not give up—press on, 
undaunted: 
Sincere regret for errors of the 
past 
Should spur us on the brave re- 
newed endeavour 
To make fresh pages falrer 
than the last. 


And when at length, the “book’ 

of Ife" is ended, 
In simple trust resign it to His 

hand, 

Who knew our every trial and 

temptation— 

loved us and We will 

understand, 


He 
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SCHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 
happiness is found in mak- 


FEBRUARY 1937 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
DOES HONOUR TO MISS 
DEANNARD 

On the evening of December. 
16th, the Teachers Association 
were happy to have as thelr 
guests at the regular meeting, 
Miss E. Deannard. her neice Mrs. 
Roach, Dr. Amoss and several 
former members of the staff of 
the school. A very interesting 
paper was given by Mr. E. Lally 
on his work at Queens’ Univer- 
sity last summer, This was of 
special interest to the members 
since It dealt at length with test- 
Ing of ‘intelligence of children. 
‘The president then called on 
Miss C. Ford who presented Miss 
Deannard with a painting of the 
Bay of Qpinte by Manly Mac- 
Donald. In her usual happy man- 
ner Miss Ford voiced the appre- 
ciation of all for Miss Deannard's 
years of unstinted and cheerful 
service in the Interests of the 
deat boys and girls of this prov- 
ince, and of the lasting impres- 
ston she has left on the teaching 
staff, most of whom recelved part 
of thelr teacher-in-training in- 
struction under her capable 
guidance. Miss Deannard, in ac- 
cepting the gift said that she 
really required nothing tangible 
to'.make her, remember the 
school; but that she would never 
look at the painting without re- 
calling many happy memorles of 
her years spent here. The ex- 
quisite view of the bay in the 


painting might easily be the one” 


seen {rom the windows of the 
school bulldings she sald, Helen 
Hallman then presented Miss 
Deannard with a beautiful bo- 
quet of red roses. After the fel~ 
feltations of the members were 
glven to Miss Deannard. lunch 
was served by the social commit- 
tee with the assistance of some 
girls of Miss Daly's class in 
household science. 


ASSOCIATION MEETING 

The fifth regular meeting. of 
the Teachers’ Association was 
held in the sewing room on Wed- 
nesday, January, 13, at 4 o'clock. 
The meeting opened with the 
singing of the National Anthem 
followed by the minutes of the 
previous mecting and a report of 
finances to date. The president 
then called on Miss M. Reld who 
gave a paper on her summer 
school work in Toronto last year. 
This was a course given by Dr. 
Amoss for teachers of special 


sé 


classes, and from Miss Reld’s re- 
port must have been most in- 
teresting and certainly highly 
instructive. Mr. Morrison was 
then called upon and gave a talk 
on educational problems and new 
trends in education as applic- 
able to the work in this school. 
Miss Reld and Mr. Morrison were 
thanked on behalf of the mem- 
bers by the president, Mr. Clare. 
The meeting then adjourned, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Opening of Parliament 

‘The decond session of Canada’s 
Eighteenth Parliament was 
opened at Ottawa, on January 
14, at 3 p.m: by Lord Tweeds- 
mulr, the Governor General ,of 
Canada, 

The opening took place in the 
Senate Chamber. The members 
of the Senate, their wives, the 
wives of the members of the 
House of Commons, representa- 
tives from ‘the churches and 
other countries and judges all 
gathered in the Senate Chamber 
for ‘the opening Many people 
went to see the Opening of Par- 
Mament and great crowds ga- 
thered outside the Parllament 


- Bulldings to watch the arrival of 


the Governor General, 

‘The Governor General and his 
wife live at Rideau Hall. They 
came to the Parliament Butld- 
ings in a car. They were escorted 
by a number of dragoons. Can- 
nons “were fired as a salute and 
the guard of honour, drawn up 
in front of Parliament, saluted 
them as they left their car. 

‘The Prime Minister of Canada, 
Right Hon, Mr, King. and the 
Leader of the Senate, Hon. Mr. 
Dandurand, met them and es- 
corted them to their places in the 
Senate. The Governor Generat 
sat In a large chair at the end of 
the Senate Chamber and his wife 
was seated near him, 

A messenger was sent to the 
Commons Chamber to tell the 
members of the House of Com- 
mons to come to the Senate. 
After they came and all was 
quiet the Governor General 
stood up and read the "Speech 
from the Throne.” This was a 
paper written by the Prime 
Minister telling what the Gov- 
ernment hoped to do during the 
Session. Lord Tweedsmulr read 
it Arst in English and then in 
Freneh. 


he had tinished the 


When 
House of Commons members 
went back to the Commons 


Chamber. The Governor General 
and his wife left the Senate and 
returned to Rideau Hall and Par- 
Hament was opened 

--Marjorie Packer, 2.A. 


The Production of Rubber 

Rubber ts manufactured from 
a milk-white Juice. called latex, 
which comes from the bark of 
the rubber tree 

The rubber tree grows in hot 
countries. It grows in Brazil, 
Central Africa, India, Ceylon. the 
Malay Peninsula and East Indies. 
Most of the rubber used in Can- 
ada comes from Ceyton and Ma- 
tay Peninsula. 

The rubber trees are planted. 
When they are six yenrs old, they 
are ready to be tapped. A deep 


cut 4s made in the side of the 
tree from a point as high as a 
man can reach. V shaped cuts 
are made into this. A cup Is 
placed at the bottom of the main 
channel: to catch the juice or 
latex. This 1s collected every 
morning. 7 

‘The latex 1s dried and smoked 
to cure the raw rubber. At the 
factories in Canada sulphur Is 
mixed with raw rubber to make 
tt elastic and firm. Sometimes 
white zinc and lampblack are ad- 
ded to make the rubber wear 
longer. 

Rubber goods are manufac- 
tured at Toronto, Hamilton, 
Kitchener. Guelph and Montreal. 

—John Taylor, 2.A. 


How an Automobile Tire is Made 

Automobile tires are made at 
Tpronto, Hamilton and Kitchen- 
er. The raw rubber comes from 
otner countries. It will not do 
for tires as It melts easily in 
warm weather and is sticky. The 
manufacturer mixes sulphur 
with the raw rubber. This 
makes it firm and keeps It from 
melting. 

A tlre Is made up of layers of 
cotton cloth into which rubber 
has been pressed. The cloth 
Js cut on the bias Into strips. 
‘The strips are sewn end to end 
until a long band ts formed. 
The rubber ts heated until it 
1s soft and then spread between 
two bands of cloth. These band; 
go between heavy rollers that 
squeeze the rubber into the cloth, 
‘This is repeated until the thick- 
ness wanted is reached. The 
tread or outside of the tire is 
made of rubber which contains 
zinc white and limpblack. This 
makes {t wear longer. The bead 
is the part that goes around the 
rim. It ts made by putting rub- 
ber dough around copper wires. 
The bead is fastened to each 
edge of the tire. 

‘The tire is then taken to the 
vulcanizing room. It ls placed 
in an oven and heated. This is 
done so that the whole tire may 
become cemented together. 

Many different kinds of tires 
are made In our Canadian fac- 
tories. —Kenneth Ansley. 2.4. 

A HOCKEY GAME 

1am very interested In hockey 
I like to read the sport page in 
the papers in the reading room. 
I wanted to see a game in the 
Christmas holidays. 

On Saturday. December 26. 1 
asked my father If he would take 
me to see the Maple Leafs play 
Boston Bruins in Maple Leaf 
Gardens. He sald “Yes.” After 
supper my father, my brother 
and I went to the Maple Leaf 
Gardens, Many people went to 
see the hockey game. 

In the first period the Boston 
players tried hard to score a goal 
but they did not. Maple Leats 
got a goal and then the period 
ended. 

In the second period Boston 
Bruins played hard. Thompson 
stopped many shots. One of the 
Boston plafers was given a pen- 
alty for hitting Thoms. 

When the game finished the 
score was 2 to 1 for Boston. It 
was a hard game. I was very 
disappointed because the Maple 
Leafs lost. © —Bruce Muy, 2.A. 


A SATURDAY-NIGHT TREAT 
By HELEN HALLMAN 

On the night of November 28, 
1936, the vocational girls of the 
Senior Department had a very 
nice treat at Mrs. Martin's, a 
frlend of Miss Conover, our 
dressmaking teacher. 


That night we played a game 
which we had never played be- 
fore. Four people played this 
game, each one had to try to put 
as many matches as she could 
‘on the top of @ pop bottle so the 
matches would not fall down. 
The one who had the most won. 
It was great fun playing the 
game. Then we played cards 
and enjoyed them very much. 
We had a Treasure Hunt, We 
went around the living room 
looking for pleces of paper which 
told us something to do, Each 
of us was hoping to get a prize 
as it was said we would get one 
and at last Helen Radford won, 
She got a lovely string of beads 
asa prize. Another game that we 
played was called “The Bean 
Race." While we,were racing we 
were very dizzy. “Olga Bostnari 
won the game and got a lovely 
comb in a case. The two prize 
winners were very lucky as the 
others had been trying for a 
prize but could not win one. 

At half past nine o'clock dain- 
ty lunch was served. We had 
sandwiches, cakes, Ice-cream and 
punch. When all was over. we 
got ready to return to the school. 
We felt very thankful to Mrs. 
Martin for the lovely party ‘she 
had given us and shall never for- 
get her kindness to us. 


Before we left for home for our 
Christmas vacation we sent 
flowers to Mrs. Martin. On re- 
turning to schoo! from our holi- 
days we saw a letter for us from 
Mrs. Martin thanking us for the 
lovely flowers. 


CHRISTMAS WITH FRIENDS 

My friend Ruth McKiurick in- 
vited me to go home with her for 
Christmas. .On December 23rd, 
in the morning. Ruth and I ar- 
rived at Orangeville. Ruth's fa- 
ther and her brother Donald met 
us at the station. We had a ride 
home Ina sleigh. There we met 
Ruth's mother and sister. We 
had lots of games to play. I re- 
ceived three boxes from home. 
Thad nice gifts from Ruth's 
family, They were so nice and 
good to me. We had a good big 
turkey dinner on Christmas Day 
and a goose on New Year's Day: 
One of Ruth's chums, Rhoda ask- 
ed Ruth and me to go to her 
place to have supper and play 
games. On New Year's Day Ruth, 
Rhoda and I went to our friends’ 
house and helped to make Ruth's 
ski pants, When we had finished, 
we had a mice lunch, I had a 
good time on my holidays at 
Christmas in Orangeville. 

—Catherine Culhane, 1A. SR. 


The OSD. Ice Races and 


Fancy Dress Carnival will be’ 


held this year on February 5 and 
6 respectively—that Is provided 
there Is ice. 


‘These are annual events to’ 


which our boys and girls look 
forward with great pleasure. 

We hope King Winter comes 
into his own by that time. 


+ 
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Pupils” Locals 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
3 ACADEMIC 
Christmas 
On Christmas| morning we 
dressed up and went to the as- 
sembly-room at 10 o'clock. At 
first Mr. Morrison tatked to the 
boys and girls. Mr. Clare talked 
‘to Santa Claus. Santa Claus 
came. to'see the boys and girls. 
He shook ‘hands with’ us. Miss 
..Connell, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Clare 
‘and’Miss Ford gave us many 
boxes. They were on the floor 
* gear the Christmas trees. Miss 
Connell gave me two\boxes. 1 
saw: Mr. Archibald give hockey 
sticks to the small boys. Santa 
Claus held a little girl. He gave 
me a box. He sald: “You are‘a 
big girl” I thanked him. T 
liked to get boxes from my home. 
—Phyllis Thompson. 
_ The Movies 
Mother. Father, Glen and I 
went to the movies on Dec. 31. 
Shirley Temple played in the 
picture. It was called. “Stow- 
away.” She went on the boat 
from California to China. She 
hid in the boat. She had a pet 
dog. so she played with it. She 
had a Christmas tree at home. 
‘She had many presents, She was 
very happy because she had 
many things. We lked the 
show very much. . 
s “Carder Wilson. 
Hockey 
‘On Dec. 29 Ronald Cork, some 
other boys and I played hockey 
on the river. Ronald and I 
were capjains. The score was 5 
to3. My téam won. We cheered 
threé times. Ronald and I went 
home for dinner We had a good 
time playing hockey. 
—Raymond Cork. 
Hunting 3 
On Dec. 25th Sam Anderson 
and I went hunting In the woods. 
We saw a rabbit's tracks on the 
snow. Sam saw a big rabbit and 
shot It! He put it into his bag. 
Then I shot a small one. I had 
a 22-rige. I put the rabbit in 
Sam's bay. We walked very far 
in the woods, I got two rabbits, 
Sam got seven rabblts and an- 
other big rabbit. We came back 
home at 5 o'clock. We were tired. 
—Allen Boadway, 


perks, 
4 VOCATIONAL 
Movies 
~ ‘On Dec, 3tst I went to the 
‘show 10 see-Shirley Temple. She 
. played in “Dimples.” She played, 
sang and danced, 1 iked it. 
Shirley Temple Is very clever. 
My gir! friend went to the show 
with me. —-Ruby Carnall, 
Sleigh Riding 
My sister Eva, my brothers 
Henry. Gordon, George and I 
went sleigh-riding on a hill near 
home. We rode on the sleigh. 1 
pulled my small brother on the 
sleigh. We went down the hill 
very fast. We had a good tlme. 
—Evaline Billings. 
«4 Christmas Tree 
My"father got a small tree for 
Christmas. He put it in the 
- sitting room. My sister and I 
put decorations*an it. We put 
boxes under ,the tree. On Dec. 
25 we opened our presents. T 
got writing paper. skates. a pair 
of stockings, a pair of rubbers, a 


pair of gloves, a dress, a scart 

and some other things. I like 

them, —Shirley Scott, 
Table Tennis 

We got a new game of table 
tennjs for Christmas. The table 
ls large. Aunt Tima, taught me 
to play. I like to play. 

We ‘had a good: time. My 
mother and Frank learned to 
play too, 

Movies 

Mr, Gordon showed us movies 
in the assembly-room. They 
were movies of the school. We 
Itked them, We saw the boys and 
girls in the movies. I saw my- 
self in the races on Sports Day. 

: —Ahtt Laine. 


‘Skating 
On Dec. 28 and 29th we skated 
onthe bay. I skated on the bay. 
The ice was smooth. I skated 
very far up and down the bay. 
My legs and back were tired, We 
had a good time, I lked to 
skate there. —'—Jack Micetiek. 
‘A Christmas Party 

We had a party at home.. My 
friends came to the party. My 
brother played the violin. We 
danced, We had a good time. 
I helped my mother wash the 

dishes after the party. 
—Rose Stevenson. 


A Dog Sleigh 

My brothers have a big brown, 
black and white dog at home. 
He pulled the sleigh. We rode 
on the sleigh, He ran very fast. 
‘We had a good.time, My brother 
Grove the dog on the road. He 
is strong. —Julia Lamure. 


3: VOCATIONAL 
Skl-Ing 
In the holidays some big girls 
and I skled on the big hill, We 
went down the hill very fast 
near my home The girls fell 
in the snow many tmes, We 
did not get hurt. We had a good 
time. Then the snow went away. 
‘We wanted the siuw to stay. 
—Margaret Mati. 


Christmas Day 

On Christmas Day Do. came 
to school. with his fataer and 
mother, They took Ralph. Irene 
and me to Don's home for 
Christmas. We had crackers. 

ts. turkey and other things 
f8r dinner. I got a te. a te pin, 
a hockey stick, pencils. a puck, 
a book, a’ knife candies. 
oranges and bars. 

After dinner we went to. the 
Belle, We saw Shirley Temple in 
“Stowaway.” It was a goud pie 
tu We liked it. We went 
back to Don's house. We fell on 
the jee. It was’ very slippery. 
‘We laughed, i 

After supper we came back to 
school. Don's mother and father 
were very kind to us. 

—Sam McLaurhlin, 


OR CLASS! 


THE GOLDEN’ WEDDING AT 

NEW DUNDEE 

By Helen Hallman 
January Ist was New Year's 
Day. My grandparents cele- 
brated their fiftieth wedding 
anniversary at their home In 
New Dundee. They invited their 
families to their New Year's 

Dinner on that day. 


¢ ’ 


—Vivisin Richardson.- 


December, 31st the last day of 
1936, my mother and.T went to 
Kitchener ant spent all after- 
noon there. We. also visited 
Betty Ottman and we chatted 
with one another, At half-past 
five o'clock, my mother drove me 

to New Dundee to spend the 
‘night with my grandparents. 1 
had to help them with the work 
for their wedding anniversary on 
New Year's Day, ‘They got many 
messages from thelr friends lv- 
ing far and near and many 
flowers, too. There were beauti- 
{ul decorations in the- dining 
room. tall gold and white tapers, 
lovely yellow chrysanthenfums, 
presents from people for thelr 

Golden Wedding. Anniversary. 
After supper my two cousins took 
me to a concert and there T saw 
Margaret Cassell ‘The people in 
the play did well 


The Next morning I gat up at 
eight o'clock as T had to help get 
everything ready for the party. 
Many people came in and wished 
my grandparents “A Happy New 
Year” and also congratulated 
them on their golden wedding. 
My family came in after they 
had come. Mother helped me 
work and we put the lovely de- 
corations on the table, It was 
decorated with long gold tapers 
\and two lovely silver, vases. 
When all things were ready to 
eat. the people, whom our grand- 
parents had invited, came to the 
dining room. Five girls helped 
to serve, There were pressed 
chicken, scalloped potatoes. cab- 
bage salad, olives. pickles. dress- 
ing, cranberries, many different 
cookies. Christmas cake, wed- 
ding cake, some kind of fruit 
with jello and whipped" cream, 
angel cake and coffee. They had 
a three storey wedding cake. 
‘When Uncle Lincoln had-made a, 
short speech. Margaret Cassel 
and Kathryn Hallman presented 
thelr grandparents with a lovely 
silver basket of yellow snapdrag- 
ons from their children and 
grandchildren. Then I hurried 
‘9 the living room and was 
dressed In my gradmother's wed- 
ding dress. I walked through 
the Ulving room and they, were 
very much surprised and thought 
it‘. fine idea. 1 had several 
pictures taken. They spent all 
afvecnoon singing and chatting. 
I ws delighted to be able to at- 
tend my grandyarent’s golden 
wedding and shall never forget 
New Year's Day 1937. 


OUR KI 
By HAROLD FOREMAN 

When King George V died, his 
eldest son. Prince Edward. im- 
Mediately became king and was 
recognized as Edward VIII. He 
ruled the British Empire from 
Jan, 20th, the day his father died. 
until December 10th. 1936, when 
he of his own free will gave up 
the throne because he wanted to 
marry Mrs. Simpson. The people 
of the British Empire didn't want 
Mrs. Simpson for Queen because 
she had had two husbands, who 
are still living. so she would not 
be a good Queen 

On December 11, 1936, Prince 
Edward. the former king, Ed- 
ward VIIT. made a speech over 
the radio bidding the people of 
the British Empire farewell, Of 
course all the people are sorry to 


—_—_[—«—“__—«_«—<_=_—=_———EEe 


Jose him, especially the crippled 
war veterans and the poor peo- 
ple whom he used to visit. Short- 
ly atter his radlo speech he left 
England by aeroplane for Vien- 
na, Edward VITE 1s now recog- 
nized as the Duke of Windsor. 
The British Government has 
granted him a yearly pension of 
$50,000, but it is not known where 
he will spend the rest of his lite. 

The following day after King 
Edward had left England, his 
younger brother the Duke of 
York was proclaimed King 
George VI. He married Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes Lyon, who is 


now our present Queen Elizabeth. , 


They have two small children, 
Princess Elizabeth, the heir to 
the British throne and Princess 
Margaret Rose, who are loved by 
the people throughout the Brit- 
ish Empire. 


A GOOD BOOK I HAVE READ 
BY HOWARD LILLIE 

Last summer during my lel- 
sure time I read a very inter- 
esting story about a kind Indlan 
man. It was a true story. 

A long time ago. after Colum- 
bus had discovered America, an 
Indian man was one day trudg- 
Ing along the road after hunting 
In the forest. He was very thirs- 
ty and at last he came toa beau- 
(ful house where a rich man 
lived; and asked him to give him 
some water to drink. But the 
rich man refused to glve any 
water to the poor Indian. Sa 
the Indian went away humbly. 

After some years, the rich man 
with some friends went hunting 
in the woods one day. A few 
hours later. the man missed his 
friends. so he travelled on alone. 
He wandered on for some time. 
At last when it was getting dark, 
he sald that he would return to 
his home. but he coutd not be- 
cause he did not know which di- 
rection to take. 

Suddenly he noticed a poor old 
Jog cabin in the distance. He at 
last reached it and found the 
Indian, whom he did not recog- 
nize as the one he had refused 
to rive a drink, He asked the 
Indian if he would give him a 
place to sleep for the night. The 
Indian said, “Welcome.” Then 
he invited him into his home. 
He gave him good food and 
spread a bear skin on the floor 
for him to lle upon. 

The next morning the rich 
man thanked him for being so 
kind to offer him a comfortable 
bed and asked him if he could 
guide him to tis home. The In- 
dian sald that he would. He took 
tlm away to the road and told 
him that he coula go back that 
way to his home. The rich rhan 
thanked him very much for lead- 
ing him to the road. Then the In- 
jan asked him if he knew who 
he was but the rich man did not 
know. The Indian explained to 
him that he had once refused 
to give him a drink of water. 
Then the rich man became pale 
beeause he was very much afraid 
af the Indian who stared at‘him. 
So the rich man told him phat 


he was very sorry for refusing * 


him a drink and the Indian said. 
“Ail right” and told him to be 
kind to the poor Indians after 
that. ‘Then they becaye good 
frlends. 
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HERE AND THERE IN SPORT 
By F. P. Cunningham. 


‘The continued mild weather 
of the first week of January sort 


“gt played havoc with out rink, 


Jt 1s most discouraging to spend 


)/& couple, of hours -one night 


sweeping and flooding rinks only 
to see it rain all the hext day. 
But its an iil wind that blows no 
good, so far there has been very 
little snow to shovel. 

‘The Juntor Volley Ball league 
are into their play-offs. Terry 
Best's “Pines” finished their 
schedule tied with Charles Gra- 
jano’s “Chestnuts” with 43 points 
aplece. The play-off will be a 
best 3 out of series 


Schedules have been drawn up 
in Junlor, Intermediate and 
Senior Hockey. The names of 
the teams and captains will be 
found elsewhere in this Issue. 


In a table-tennis tournament 
conducted just before the Christ- 
mas holidays, Kenneth Ansley 
carried off first honours defeat- 
ing Steve Graziano in the final, 
after 9 hard battle which went 
to 5 games. 


Lloyd Greene who played for 
the O.8.D, Hockey team last year 
Is playing for his home town. 
Kinburn, In a recent game with 
Carp in the Carleton County 
Teague. Lloyd scored the fourth 
and deciding goal for his team 


The Adnual V.O.N. Ice Car- 
nival is to be staged on Feb. 4 
this year at the Belleville Arena. 
Our boys and girls carried off a 
number of prizes last year and 
are beginning to look about for 
some new costumes for the com- 
Ing event. ¥ 


Kl-y hockey Is just being or- 
ganized under the direction of 
Mr, J. Shortt of the YMCA. 
The O.S.D. intend to enter teams 
in the Juvenile and Midget series. 
O.8.D. Enters Team in €.0. 

‘On Monday evening. Jan. 4, 
delegates from the different 
Secondary schools In the Bay of 


Quinte District of the Central. 


Ontarlo Associntton met to ar- 
range schedules in basketball 
and hockey. The O. 8. D. boys 
do not play basket ball because 
they have no gymnasium but a 
team will represent our school 
In Senior Hockey. 

Five teams signified thelr In- 
tention of playing and the 
schedule drawn up by convenor 
8. McEwen of Trenton ts os 
follows: . 

Jan, 7 B.C. I. at Napanee. 

Jan, 8 0. S. D. at Picton, 

Jan. 11 B,C. 1 at Pleton, 

A.C, at Napanee. 

Jan, 14 Albert College at 0.8.D. 

Napanee at Picton, 
Jan. 18 Picton at Albet College. 
B.C. 1. at 0, 8. D. 

Jan, 21 B.C. at A.C, 

Jun, 22 0. 8. D. at Napanee 

Jan. 25 Napanee at B, C. I. 

Picton at 0. 8. D. 

Jon. 28 0. 5. D. at A.C. 

_ Jan, 29 Picton at Napanee. 


“~ 


Feb, 3 Picion at B.C. 1. 
Napanee at A.C. 

Feb, 11.0.8. D. at B.C. I. 

Feb, 12 A, C. at Picton. 

Feb, 15 Napanee at O. 8. D. 

A.C. at B.C. 1. 

The first O. 8. D. game to be 
played at Picton on Jan. 8 had 
to be postponed on account of 
mild weather. 

In the other three games 
played to date Napanee defeated 
B.C. I. 4-1; Picton defeated 
B. C, I. 3—0 and Napanee de- 
feated Albert College 13—5. 


Intramural Hockey 

Nine-game schedules have 
been drawn up in the three in- 
tramural teagues—Juntor, inter~ 
mediate and Senior. 

‘With five games played in the 
Junior section Raymond Bur- 
row's Maroons are as yet unde- 
feated and are’ leading the 
league witty 8 points, Donnie 
Donovan's Senators come next 
with 2 points while the Cana- 
diens under Raymnd Cork have 
Jost thelr first 3 starts. 

‘Tie games have featured the 
Intermediate league but the 


, Panthers managed to eke out 


a 2—1 win over the Millionaires 
in the last game on very slushy 
ice, thus putting them in the 
lead with 3 points. Sheiks come 
next with 2 and the Millionaires 
trailing with 1 5 

‘The Seniors have played only 
one game to date, John Kost!’s 
Wolves tying Russell Manning's 
Falcons 3—3. The remaining 
games will be played off as soon 
as possible If and when we get 
ice. 


Following are the teams for 
1937: 


Junior 
SENATORS—D. Donovan (capt) 
J. Hooey, T, George, M. LeClaire. 
A, Boadway, H. Greene. G. Cal- 
der. G. Wilson. 

MAROONS—R. Burrows (capt). 
N. Wedge, T. Best, C. Graziano. 
G, Hood, G. Lanzon, R. Cheese- 
man, C, Wilson. 

CANADIENS--R. Cork (capt). D. 
Moore, G. Owen, .B. Styles, P. 
‘Thibault, L. Rayner,” A. McAr- 
thar, R. Leech, 


Intermediate 


PANTHERS—S, Graziano (capt) 
G. Marshall, G. Roberts. O. 


Cole, J. Barton J. Brown, H. 
Oakes. R. Clark, 
SHEIKS—B. May (capt), J. 


Micetick, T. Blower, A. Smith. R. 
Godden, J. Quinnell, G. Margo, 
A. Laine. 

MILLIONAIRES — 

L, Fowler (capt). J. Cleliand. 
D. Bostnari, F. Mair, H. Bryant, 
H. Girard, G. Clarke, S. Mc- 
‘Laughlin. 


Senior 
WOLVES—J. Kostl (capt). G. 
‘Trainl, H. Major, H+ Husak. C. 
Nahrgang, B. Pierce, D. Cox, N. 
Bartu. 

FALCONS—R. Manning (capt) 
K. Ansley, L. Bostnari. J. Perry. 
Mr. Mundy. L. Byers, G. Bilow. 
D. Crosby. 

BISONS—A. Lavalle (capt), D. 
McKenzie, E. Walton, W. Kiniski. 
C. Batlle, M. Melnyk. H. Fore- 
man, J. McAnulty. 


0.8.D, SENIORS WIN FROM 

TRENTON HIGH SCHOOL 

In an exhibition game on thelr 
home fce the 1937 edition of the 
O.8.D. senlors took a 6-3 decision 
from the Trenton High School 
boys on Tuesday, Jan. 12, 

Both teams showed a very n- 
fertor brand of hockey in the 
first period when at times they 
were completely disorganized 
but In the second and third 
periods they really looked like 
hockey teams in mid-season 
form. 

O.8.D. tallied twice in the first 
period while Trenton were col- 
lecting one. The second perlod 
showed some wide open hockey. 
‘Trenton evened the count after 3 
minutes of play but 0.8.D. came 
right back to rap In 2 more be- 
fore Trenton got another. 

‘O.8.D. scored the only tally of 
the third period and when the 
final whistle blew the score stood 
0. S. D. 6—T. H. 8, 3. 

For the winners the first line 
of L, Bostnarl, Major and Kosti 
went well and the kid line of 
Walton, Kinski and Nahrgang 
showed some good passing plays. 
Plerce, Husak and Perry formed 
a third line and have improved a 
great deal over Jast year. On the 
defense Baillie, Byers and Mel- 
ynk did some good work but will 
have to learn to block without 
tripping and cover the incoming 
centre In front of the net. Train 
in the O.S.D. net played a good 


game though he was beaten by a° 


tong one when it bounced off his 
pads into the corner. A return 
game in Trenton Is expected in 
the near future 


O.S.D. LOSE TO BELLEVILLE 
COLLEGIATE 5—1 

Making thelr initial appear- 
ance in the C.OSS.A. Senior 
Hockey League the O.S.D. team 
suffered defeat in the hands of 
BIC. on Monday night, Jan. 18. 
The game was played on very 
slushy ice at the Belleville Ar- 
ena. Good hockey was Impossible 
and bath teams resurted to the 
golfing method of attack. 

‘There was no scoring in the 
first. period. but in the second 
BC. resorted to a five man 
ganging attack which netted 3 
goals. 

Not until the third period did 
©.8.D. break into the scoring 
column when Kiniskl spile-the 
defence cleanly and beat Hughes 
from close in. 

For B.C. Mulr, Rothbottom 
and O'Neil! proved the best golf- 
ers white for the O.S.D. Kiniski, 
Bostnarl and Bailile stood out. 
‘The line up: 

OSD. Goal Traini, ‘Defence 
Baillle. Melynk. Byers, Forwards 
Bostnarl. Major, Kosti, Walton. 
Kiniskt, Nahrgang. Perry, Plerce. 
May. 


GIRLS’ SPORTS 

We Welcome the New Year 1937. 

With the coming of the New 
Year our thoughts naturally turn 
to New Year's Resolutions. Are 
we going to make some new res- 
olutlons or gre we quite content 
and satisfied with ourselves in 
‘our record of last year? No per- 
son can remain exactly the same 
from year to year. As Tennyson 
puts it, “The old order changeth 
yielding place to the new."*Let 
this change then be one for the 


better and let us make our resol- 
ution accordingly. 

-Bome weeks ago an article ap- 
peared on The Homemaker Page 
of the Toronto Globe and Mail 
entitled “The Girl Every One 
Loves.” We all would like to be 
popular’ and beloved by othera 
and to those of you who have not 
already made resolutions, let us 
resolve to be a girl-every one 
loves. Here is a description of 
such a girl, 

It 1s the girl with the laughing 
eyes and honest heart. 

It ds the girl who ts natural, 

Tt ts the girl with common 
sense, 

It 4s the girl without “nerve: 

It Is the girl with tact. 

Tt fs the girl who doesn't ask 
questions you do not like to an- 
swer.. If you have made a blun- 
der, she does not drag it to light 
by inquiring how you made out 
in such an affair. 

It Is the girl who is sympath- 
etic. She shows a kindly inter- 
est In your plans when you con- 
fide them to her and gives readl- 
ly her advice anti help. 

It is the girl who Is not cynical. 

It fs the girl who Is charitable. 

It is the girl who does not 
think money Is the source of all 
happiness. 

It Is the girl who has other 
ambitions in life than to resem- 
ble the latest fashion plate. 

Tt ls the girl who is charitable 
In thought as well as in deed. 

It fs, after all. the girl whose 
malnsprings of character: are 
kindness and unselfishness. 

Are you such a girl. or do you 
know a girl to whom this de- 
seription could be applied? 


During the last few weeks our 
various activities in the sport 
realm have been more or less at 
a stand still. We have Christ- 
mas preparations and Christ- 
mas holidays to blame for this. 
However we can't complain as 
Santa Claus was more than’gen- 
erous in supplying winter sport 
sults, skates.and even badminton 
racquets, Our chief fear now fs, 
that old man’ winter seems to 
have deserted us. 


The senlor girls held their 
third checker tournament in 
December. There were eighteen 
entries in all, and Kathleen Prat- 
ley was the victorious one this 
time. Margaret Shepherd was 
again a contestant in the final 
game. They say three times and 
Gut. so better luck next time 
Margaret. These girls also held 
their third croquinole tourna- 
ment this month. Our number 
of players in this game is also in- 
creasing as there were twenty 
‘one names listed in all. The final 
game was played between Kath- 
teen Darling and Olga Bostnarl. 
with Kathleen the winner by a 
harrow margin. 

Our new tennis table has been 
put up In the basement. and we 
already have had our first games 
on it. We are looking foward to 
many evenings of enjoyment ‘ 
from it. 

‘The intermediate girls group 1 
have had their first taste of bad- . 
minton during the past week and 
when they become a little more 
familiar with the rules of the 
game we will have a real “work- 
out.” —C, Connell 
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‘THE FIRST GREAT AMERICAN 
TEACHER OF THE DEAF 
(Continued from page one) 
were under bond to Mr. Braid- 
wood, the originator of the me- 
thod. not to communicate it to 
anyone. 

‘It looked as Hf Gallaudet's mis= 
sion was destined to end in fail- 
ure, but at this time he met 
Abbe Sicard, the head of the 
Paris Institution, in London. 
Sleard gave him a‘ cordial invi- 
tation to visit the Paris School 
and study its methods. Gal- 
ldudet accepted. went to Paris 
where eyery assistance was given 
him, and After three months of 
study and observation he re- 
turned to the United States 
bringing with him Laurent Clere, 
a teacher of the Paris School. 
and himsely deaf. 

‘The first permanent American 
school for the deaf was opened 
at Hartford on April 15th, 1817 
—a red letter day in the annals 
of the American deaf. The 
Jength of time allowed here as in 
the New York. Pennsylvania and 


* Kentucky Schools founded with- 


in the half-dozen years follow- 
ing. was but three years. The 
fling of that Scotch hating En- 
glishman, Doctor Samuel John- 
sen, that *‘Seotch learning is 
like bread jn a besieged town— 
every one may have a mouthful 
but no one a bellyfull.” was Il- 
terally and pathetically true of 
the pupils in the early years of 
these ploneer schools, _ 


‘The expenses of the school at 
the outset were met by private 
contributions. These were se- 
cured largely through the efforts 
of Mr. Gallaudet. The problem 
of support was an ever present 
one, for the large and Ilteral 
ideas of public duty In matters 
of education with which we are 
so familiar in our day did not 
obtain In Gallaudet’s. It was 
not an age of liberal giving— 
there were no Carnegtes or Rock- 
fellers then. as now. handing out 
princely sums ‘to struggling 
schools. People had not been 
educated into a,recognition of 
the claims of the'eak upon the 
strong or into an appreciation 
of the beauties of unselfish ser- 
vice. Institutions to care for the 
sick, the poor ana the unfortun- 
ate were almost unknown; there 
were no schools for the bligd. no 
hospitals, homes or retreats; the 


* first asylum for the insane in 


America was opened in New York 
only a year or two before the 
founding of the Hartford School. 


In addition to the problem of 
support. others of administra- 
tion, education and supervision 
had to been met and solved by 
the busy young educator. It was 
work to tax both soul and 
strength to the utmost. and 
while great of soul. his bodily 


brought his safély through — And if defeat must be faced let 


this trying period, but his health 
failed under the stain, and he 
was compelled to relinquish his 
work. 

while he remained at the head 
of the Hartford School only 
twelve years, iit that time he laid 
enduring foundations upon 
which those who have come efter 
him in the profession have bulld- 
ed, He had the satisfaction of 
seeing the work he loved begin 
to grow and prosper, till, at’ the 
time of his death in 1851 it had 
assumed national scope. Thanks 
to the care exercised at the out- 
set the work had been and has 
been kept in the hands of men 
of the same type us himself— 
cen of the foftiest character and 
liberal education. Yale has fur- 
nished the Hartford schoot alone 
with over thirty teachers while 
almost every leading American 
college and University has given 
of its best. 

American schools for the deaf 
are generally conceded to be the 
best in the world, and here, as 
well as tn the liberal support ac- 
corded by the state, is to be 
found the reason. The only re- 
grettable feature is that. in a 
number of the states, the educa- 
ton of the deaf is classed as a 
charity. and the schools are gov- 
erned by boards that also have 
charge of the asylums and 
penal institutions. It is unjust 
to’the young people in these 
schools to Une them up with 
such company: they are neither 
mentally nor morally defective. 
and the state that governs its 
school for the deaf as a chari- 
table institution has still a les- 
son to learn in ethics. It ts the 
earnest desire of the educated 
deaf and*thelr friends to see 
every school in America classed 
and conducted as a purely edu- 
cational institution, And as 
an abstract proposition of policy. 
if the state Is going to give it 
might as well give gracefully, 
and make no invidious distinc: 
tion between the schoo! for “ac 
deaf and the hearing chi‘. 


The statistics of the Inst con- 
sus show that practically as larg~ 
a per cent of the educate! deaf 
as of the hearing are selé sun- 
porting. But it ts true that. fur 
‘the deaf. the story of existence ts 
largely the tale of common 
things.’ cir deprivation cuts 
them off. save in isolated in- 
stances, from nearly,all the pro- 
fessions, and from-many of the 
better paid lines of business ac~ 
tivity. The deaf man glited 


with a mind that, had fate not + 


sealed the ear. might have as- 
plred to leadership In the profes- 
sions. in polities. or the business 
world. must frequently earn his 
bread by following some humble 
manual eraft. But you shall not 


_shrink from the hard conditions 


health was never robust. To that fate has impased; the un- 


add to his difficulties he had to 
contend with Intrigue among his 
assistants and act as -peace- 
maker between discordant ele- 
ments In his board, It is a well 
nigh hopeless task for a superin- 
tendent to make headway again- 


st such gbstacles. If ‘there ts- 


any place where loyalty ts needed 
~such loyalty as the Highlan- 
ders gave their chief, It is in a 
school for the deaf. Gallaudet 


pardonable sin of life is cowar- 
dice. The broken sword. when 
backed by a brave heart. fre- 
quently gains the day—and the 
hard-on victories are the swee- 
test. Then there isa joy in facing 
and overcoming obstacles that 
compensates, In a measure for 


the effort —"My heart rejoiced in 
all my labors, and this as my 
portion and the deaf have 


their share of happiness. 


iS 


it be in the spirit of the brave 
old English Admiral, Duncan, 
who, when informed that.fheen- 
tire Dutch fleet was sweeping up 
the Channel took his vessel out 
to the narrowest part of it-and 
gave his sailing master orders to 
stay there to the end. “I have 
taken the depth of the water. 
and when the Venerable goes 
down my flag will still fly.” 

But though the highest ma- 
terlal success, is often denied. 
that other great blessing, hap- 
piness, is not. No one is 
necessarily cut off by a physical 
handicap from a share in the 
pleasant things of life. People 
sometimes imagine that if they 
had this or that materiaT~ad- 
vantage. if they were gifted, rich, 
or talented, or powerful they 
would be happy. But happiness 
comes from within, and while 
‘there ts no royal road to St, it Is 
‘oftenest found, as Gallaudet 
found his, through service. 

Each individual must Sight 
his own battle, but in the last 
great analysis it is not the degree 
of the service that counts. King 
Arthur's knights were not all of 
‘equal prowess or renown. There 
was but one character like Sir 
Galahad’s and one lance lke 
Launcelot’s but in the Parable 
of the Talents the man who 
gained only three received equal 
commendation from the lips of 
‘the Master with him who gained 
five. Wherefore, do not despise 
your opportunities of service 
should they prove to be but hum- 
ble. The heroes of life have ever 
been those who did not quarrel 
with.fate but did duty nearest at 
hand, not shirking because it 
was disagreeable or because they 
felt it beneath them. Such a 
spirit glorifies service and lifts 
the doer above all that is mean 
in his work. 


How can you most fittingly 
honor Gallaudet? 


‘You can do so by treasuring up 
she story of his stainless life, 
tv's lofty purpose, his kindness 
of heart, his beauty of character 
ais truth. his piety, his cham- 
plonship of the cause of the 
weak and the uppressed, his 
re'f-saerifieing labors for the 
deaf, and passing it on to the 
generation that follows you. But 
tiiere ts another and a better 
way—It is to imitate his virtues 
by living up to the best that isin 
you; to stay In school as long as 
you can. using your time wisely; 
to cultivate hand. mind and 
soul to be ready. when the time 
‘comes, to take your place in the 
ranks of the workers, and give 
‘a good account of yourselves. 


We usually understand and 
appreciate a man better after 
we have had time to view him 
from a distance and measure his 
work by its results. King Ad- 
metus did not know that his 
shepherd was a god until Apollo 
had completed his year of 
penance, and Abraham knew 
not that he had been entertain- 
ing the Angel of the Lord until 
the time for departure came. 
Looking back upon the life of 
our benefactor we see that, in 
the highest and best sense of the 
word, he was a great man— 
great in intellect, in learning 


and in character. An evidence 
that the years are bringing the 
recognition of this is found in 
the fact that his name is one of 
the three Americans in the list 
of ten world-famous educators 
appearing on the walls of the 
new Congressional Library in 
Washington City. 


But what I wish to impress on 
you to-night is not so much that 
Gallaudet was a great man as 
that he was a good man. There 
1s no part of his ilfe over which 
it is necessary, to draw the man- 
tle of charity, for from first to 
Jast in all its relations 

+ “He bore without abuse 

The grand old name of 
gentleman.” 

He was not only a good man 
himself but his creed was that 
of Abou Ben Adhem, who toved 
his fellowmen. He had charity 
for their faults and fallings. 
Laurent Clerc, his friend and 
associate, in speaking on this 
point pronounced his epitaph: 
“He was one of the best men who 
ever lived. No bigot was he, 
although strict in his religious 
persuasions. He was not too 
denunclatory of others’ faults; 
for so persuaded was he that 
genuine repentance came only 
through the grace of God that 
he loved to pray for sinners bet- 
ter than to reprove.’ 

—G-M. M,, Danville, Ky.—Ex. 


FIRST YEAR COMMERCIAL 
ART 
By Dan Bostnari 

I have been at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf for eight 
years. For three years I worked ~ 
in the manual training class. I 
made small things with tools, 
Mr. Stratton gave the boys 
plenty of hard work in the man- 
ual training class. 


This year Iam in four academ- 
ic class in the Intermediate 
school. My teachers teach me 
reading. geography. _ history. 
language, speech, arithmetic 
and nature study. 

When school opened this year, 
I used to go to the shoemaking 
class and to the manual training 
class, About the second of 
November I was changed to the 
art class. I am taking regular 
commercial art, und sign paint- 
ing. 

Miss Cass has taught me let- 
tering, sign painting. papiere 
mache masks, Hlnoleum cuts, 
painting, block printing of cards, 
block printing of Christmas 
cards, printing on wrapping 
paper, how to make air brush 
signs, pen lettering, the printing 
of cards for the decoration of 
candy boxes for the bazaar, and 
decorations for the assembly 
room. I am very fond of com- 
mercial art, I hope that I can 
get a job at the work. 


This office ts in recelpt of a 
paper the “Kincardine Review 
Reporter” from Bob Thompson a 
former student in printing here. 
Bob has indicated 9 number of 
ads set by him of which he can 
be justly proud. 

Bob plays on the tocat hockey 
team whose efforts we will wateh 
with some interest. 


Sy 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
WHO GAVE WINGS TO WORDS 
By Archer Wallace 

One day in 1870 a young man 
twenty-three years of age and 
in delicate health stood In the 
consulting room of a physician 
in Edinburgh, Scotland. “You are 
far from well,” sald the doctor, 
“there is only one hope for you. 
If you seek a climate less severe 
than this one and live outdoors, 
you may regain your health.” 

‘The young man was Alexander 
Graham Bell. Not long before 
this two of his brothers had died 
of tuberculosis and st seemed as 
if he also were to become a vic- 
tim of the disease. His father 
was determined to give this boy 
every possible chance, “I will 
take him to Canada,” he sald, 
“he can lve in the clear air there 
and help around the farm per- 
haps he may become healthy. 

The Bells moved to a farm 
near Brantford, Ontarlo, and 
soon Alexander's health was 
greatly improved. Many hours 
each day he spent out in the 
Meld, ploughing and ~planting, 
and bis father was especially de- 
lighted at the fmprovement in 
his health. Alexander himself 
was contented and whistled as 
he worked. . 

Before he left Scotland, Alex- 
ander Bell had become greatly 
interested in efforts being made 
to help deaf people understand 
what others were saying by 
watching thelr lip movements. 
His mother was deaf and his 
father, who was a fine elocution- 
ist, had begun a method of 
teaching the deaf and dumb to 
read what was called “visible 
speech." 

Before he could read a note 
of music Alexander Bell would 
often sit at the plano and play 
well by ear, so well, indeed, that 
many thought him an accom- 
plished musician. This quick 
ear for sound was destined to be 
of great value to him later on. 
Several years before he left his 
home In Scotland he was exper- 
Smenting with the laws of sound, 


‘One day, when listening to the 
sound made by the vibration of 
@ tuning fork, he asked himselr 


why sound could not be made to" 


travel along a copper wire and be 
heard at a consderable distance 
away. At first he thought only 
of making musieal notes travel; 
the idea of having human voice 
carried along the wires came to 
him later, 

While Alexander worked on 
the farm in Ontarlo his father 
had been asked to give some les- 
sons at a school for deaf and 
dumb children in Boston, The 
authorities were delighted with 
his work and pressed him to re- 
main. “I cannot accept your 


“but I have a son 
in Ontario who understands my 
methods and can teach these 
children as well as I can.” 

An offer was made to Alexan- 
der which he promptly acceptea, 
and he began to teach in the 
Boston school at a salary of five 
hundred dollars a year, His 
success with the deaf mutes 
greatly astonished the school 
authorities and news of what he 
was doing spread through the 
whole countryside, * 


One day a great man visited 
Boston. This was Dom Pedro, 
Emperor of Brazil, who was visit- 
ing the United States In order to 
learn all he could about what- 
ever he thought would help his 
people, He was greatly interes- 
ted In what Alexander Bell was 
doing for the deaf mutes and 
Spent a considerable time with 
him, asking a great many ques- 
tions and freelly expressing his 
admiration, Meanwhile Alex- 
ander Graham Bell kept work- 
Ing away at’his invention every 
spare moment he had. He firm- 
ly believed that it was possible to 
make sound travel along wires 
and he was determined to find 
out how to do it, 


A man named Sanders, who 
lived at Salem, near Boston, 
brought a five-year-old boy, who 
was deat and dumb, to Bell with 
the pathetic request that some- 
thing be done to help him, Mr. 
Sanders suggested that Alexan- 
der Bell should live in their 
home in exchange for giving the 
boy lessons and Bell accepted 
the offer. This man was greatly 
interested in the efforts of the 
young Inventor and let him have 
the use of his cellar for expert- 
menting. So hour after hour he 
laboured trying to make sound 
travel. Sometimes he seemed on 
the verge of discovery. then a 
diMculty ‘would arise which 
might have discouraged him had 
he not been so patient and de- 
termined. He stretched wire 
from the house to the barn and 
tried to send messages. When- 
ever he noticed any improvement 
he would become greatly excited 
and, as Mr. Sanders said, “He 
leaped like an Indian in a war 
dance.” 


One day o Boston tawyer 
named Hubbard brought his 
fifteen-year-old girl Mabel, who 
was quite deaf, to Bell and asked 
him to teach her, Like Mr. 
Sanders, this man became great- 
ly interested in Bell's attempts to 
make sound travel and the two 
men supplied him with money in 
order that he might work at his 
invention. These two were very 
kind and generous to Bell but 
sometimes they thought he was 
only a dreamer and that his 
ideas were not very practical. 
However, they did give him con- 


siderable encouragement and 
this meant a great deal to Bell, 
a8 most people who knew what 
he was trying to do sald frankly 
that he was wasting both time 
and money; that his hopes were 
doomed to utter failure. But day 
after day he went on experi- 
menting, evidently believing in 
himself and not discouraged by 
ridicule or opposition. 


A friend of his who was an ear 
specialist secured for him the ear 
of a dead person and after many 
careful experiments he succee- 
ded in making the sound of his 
voice travel from the drum of 
this ear along a delicate straw. 
He said to himself: “Why could 
not a very fine, sensitive iron 
plate take the place of this ear- 
drum and why could not copper 
wire take the place of this 
straw?” . 

At this time Mr. Sanders and 
Mr, Hubbard became persuaded 
that the invention was Impos- 
sible and refused to give him any 
further help. This was a severe 
blow to Bell as he was almost 
ponrdess; The outtook seemed 
dark indeed. He had applied to 
Washington for a patent for his 
invention and he recelved a let- 
ter summoning him there. Mr. 
Sanders loaned him enough to 
pay his fare and off Bell went. 
While in Washington he called 
upon a distinguished scientist 
and electrician, Professor Joseph 
Henry, and showed him the ins- 
trument he had so far developed. 
Very carefully the old scientist 
examined the Instrument while 
the young inventor awaited the 
verdict with his heart in his 
mouth. At last the professor 
spoke: “You have made a. begin- 
ning on a marvellous invention.” 
he said. “Do not stop until It Is 
finished.” These words gave Bell 
who was just twenty-eight years 
old, a tremendous thrill, “I will 
never give up,” he said. When 
Mr. Sanders and Mr. Hubbard 

ard what the scientist had 
sald they were greatly pleased 
and agreed to supply him with 
the money to continue his exper- 
iments. 


In order to get certain delicate 
instruments made Bell went to 
an electrical shop where he 
formed an acquaintance with a 
young man named Thomas Wat- 
son. This man was keenly inter- 
ested in Bell's invention and the 
two spent a great many hours to- 
gether, as Watson's electrical 
knowledge was useful to the 
(nventor. Bell did succeed in 
making sound travel over wire 
but for many months there was 
nothing distinct; ghere were 
simply noises. Over and over he 
tried, each time using instru- 
ments more delicate and sensi- 
tive. He perfected the diaphragm 
using goldbeater’s skin, which is 


very much like the human ear, 
Opposite to it he setup an elec- 
tromagnet through which the 
electric current passed over the 
wite. Then. one day in June, 
1875, he managed to pass the 
twang of a watch spring over the 
wire and he was wild with ex- 
eitement, Still there was much 
yet to be done and more months 
of tremendous concentration 
and hard work were necessary. 
Then came a never-to-be-for- 
gotten day. 

It Was Mareh 10, 1876, Bell was 
tn one room with his instruments 
and Watson was at the end of 
the wire in another room, sud- 
denly Watson heard Bell 
over the wire say distinctly: “Mr, 
Watson, please come here, I want 
you." The telephone had been 
discovered. True, it was by no 
means perfect. and even simple 
sentences had often'to be repea- 
ted five or six times before the 
meaning could be understood. 
But the beginning was made and 
one of the most useful and mar- 
vellcus inventions of all time was 
born. 

Alexander B+ll as granted the 
patent for his wonderful inven- 
tlon on his twenty-ninth birth- 
day tut it was some considerable 
time before its value was recog- 
nized. In 1876 there was a great 
Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia; substantial prizes were 
teing glven for new inventions 
and many remarkable things 
such as the first electric light, 
the first reaper and binder, and. 
other things were on view and 
competition was keen. Bell was 
anxious that his “Baby Tele- 
Phone” should be considered by 
the Judges. He was. however, 
unfertunate in not being able 
to secure 4 good position. 
While other inventions were 
displayed to advantage, the 
best Bell could do was to have a 
small table in a corner, and it 
looked as if the Judges: would 
never even see his telephone. ll 
day these men passed from one 
place to another carefully const 
dering each invention in turn, It 
was seven o'clock in the evening 
before they passed near Bell and 
they were impatient to be 
through. He was given a chance 
to explain his device but they 
were bored. Some of them open- 
ly laughed at his idea of making 
the human yoice travel. 
Dom Pedro. Emperor of Brazil, 
Was with the hides and he spoke 
up. and told of Bell's great suc- 
cess with deat mutes. This 
secured fur him a better hear- 
ing. Bell spoke to the Emperor: 
“Put your car to this receiver, 
he said. Dom Pedro did so and 
Bell went to the far end of the 
room and began to tlk over the 
wire. Astonishment. then amaze- 
ment, spread over Dom Pedro's 

{Continued on page 8) 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
. VETTA SHEPLEY 


I am thirteen years old. My 
home is in Windsor. I live in the 


city. This is my sixth year at. 


the OS.D. Last year I was In 
two academic in the intermediate 
school, Now I am in three aca- 
demic in the Intermediate school 


My academic teachers are Miss 
Rierdon, Miss Panter. Miss Burn- 
side. Miss Bell. and Mr. Clare. 
They teach my class reading. 
history. arithmetic, Innguage 
geography, nature study, and 
“speech. 


Miss Cass teaches us art. We 
“learn how to draw many things 
and how to block print, We had 
a bazaar on December 11th and 
sold many block printed papers. 
‘We go to Mr. Lally every Tues- 
day at 2.10, He: tells us about 
vocational work and business, 


Every afternoon at 3.20 my 
class go to the sewing room. Mis? 
Leacock 1s the teacher. We 
hemstitched towels for ine ba- 
zaar. Last month we were in the 
laundry, We ironed the boys 
and girls’ clothes. Next month 
we shall go to the beauty culture 
class. Maybe I will work in a 
beauty parlour when I leave 
school because T like to wave the 
girls’ hair. My group in houe- 
hold science go to Miss Leacock’ 
class, or Miss Daly's class every 
day at 9.05. The girls in my group 
are: Shirley Scott. Evaline Bil- 
ling. Vivian Richardson. Ruby 
Carnall, Rose Stevenson. Lucille 
Bourdeau, Opa! MacDonatd, Phy- 
iis Thompson. Mary Churchill. 
Maureen Stewart Eleanor Char- 


ron, and Mary Yurek. 


Domestic Science 
BERTHA PATRICK 


For four years 1 have been a 
pupil at the 0.8 D. I am in 
grade one academic in the, 
school. My vocational work, is 
cpoking. Miss Daly $s my in- 
structor. I stay:in my vocation- 
al school on Wednesday and 
Palday for three hours. and on 
Monday. Tuesday and Thursday 
for two hours and thirty-five 
minutes. I chose household 
science vecalise my mother 
wanted me to learn to cook. and 
I was Interested In that. 


The utensils we use are} a 
pastry board, a bow! a pie-platc 
a grater, a saucepan, a double- 
boller, a custard-cup a mea- 
sure“cup. a rolling-pin. a fork. 
knife, a teaspoon, a tablespoon. 
a wooden-spoon, ete. We must 
know all of these so we can tell 
our Instructor what we want Tf 
we don't know the names we ask 
our Instructor what they are. 


Our instructor teaches us ho’ 


to make cookles. jelly. pies. sauce. ' 


pudding, and how to preserve 
fruits and Jams for winter. 1 
expect to help my: mother at 
home when I finish school. 


We must net put our fingers 
or spoons In our mouths and then 
put them fn the food. This 15 
one way to spread s. We 
must be very careful what 9 

I think household scfence 
interesting and J} enjoy my 
sons. 


Intermediate Vocational Work 
LILLIAN GLEDHILL and 
LORETTA BONNEVILLE 

We have been at the Ontario 

Schoo! for the deaf for seven 
years. ‘This year we are in four 
‘academic in the intermediate 
school. 
* Last year we took cooking and 
sewing work. We took household 
sctence with Miss Daly and Miss 
Leacock. We took vocational 
guidance with Mrs. Gilbert, Miss 
Leacock, Miss Daly, and Miss 
Fitzgerald. 7 

‘This year our class does not 
take vocational guidance class 
any more. We have regular vo- 
cational work from two-ten to 
four o'clock. 

‘From two-ten to two forty-five 
we are are in the business class 
except ‘Thursday. 

‘On Thursday afternoon at ten 
minutes past two Miss Cass,tea- 
ches us art. From two forty-five 
to four o'clock we have beauty 
culture lessons with Mrs. Gilbert. 

In the business class we are 
learning to typewrite. We learn- 
ed how to sit, and how to hold 
our fingers. We memorized the 
letters on the keyboard. We 
type exercises and lessons from 
a typing book. 

In the sewing class we have 
made two suits of flannelette 
mas for the hospital. a large 
white apron for Miss Daly's cook- 
ing-class. a tite girl's sun suit 
which sold at the bazaar, some 
blocks for a quilt, suits of dimity 
pyjamas for ourselves, and we 
are learning to knit sweaters. 


Sewing and Beauty Culture 
MARGARET FERGUSON 

I have been at the Ontario 
Schoo! for the Dent for six years. 
‘This year Lam in four academic 
in the Intermediate school. 

Last year I took household 
teience for seventy inutes: 
overy day with Miss Daly or Miss 
Leacock. I took vocational gui- 
dance classes with Mrs, Gilbert. 
Mis; Leacock, Miss Daly, and 
Miss Fitzgerald. 

This year I do not take t > vo 
cational guidance classe. I 50 
to the vocational classe when 
my academic classes are finished 

t ten minutes after two, i am 
with Miss Leacock from 2.19 to 
3.20 every day. She teaches me 
rewing, Then I go to the beauty 
culture class with Mrs. Gilbert. 
T learn manieuring. hair waving, 
and shamipooing, 

An the sewing classes I have 
mage a suit of pyjamas for the 
Hospital. a large white apron for 
Miss Daly's cooking ¢lass, and a 
sun suit for a litde girl After 
Christmas holidays, I made some 
blocks for a quilt. two pairs of 
pylama trousers and a suit of 
dimity. pyjamas for myself. 1 
hope I shail be able to knit a 
‘eater for myself. 


ly Work in Sewing 
DOROTHY CREWE 
Tam in four vogational class 
in the senior school, The sub- 
jects I take. are literature, arith 
metic. geography. composition. 
and art and business practice. 
For my vocational work I chose 
sewing because I Ilked that work. 
The girls of my class stay in our 
vorational work for two hours 
and thirty minutes every mor- 


ning. There we use ‘the power 
machine and sewing machines. 
‘The power machine is very fast, 
and it makes ‘2000 stitches a 
minute and 1s used in factories 
where sewing’ is done in large 
quantities.The girls make sheets, 
pillow slips, middles, and boy's 
shirts on.the power machine. I 
like the ‘sewing machine better 
than the power machine because 
it fs easler for me to stitch 
straight. 

‘Some of the things we have 
made are : —handkerchlefs, 
luncheon sets, smocks, and ¢ro- 
cheted mats for luncheon sets. 

T try to do my best in my sew- 
ing class so that I may, get n fob 
when I finish school; 


My Vocational Work 


GLEN ROBERTSON 

I have been at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf for eight 
years. This year 1 am In four 
academic in the intermediate 
school. In academic school my 
teachers teach me reading, lan- 
guage. arithmetic, speech, his- 
tory. geography ‘and nature 
study. 

In my vocational class last 
year I took manual training and 
vocational guidance work. I took 
manual training for seventy 
minutes every day with Mr. 
Stratton, I took vocational gul- 
dance with Mr. Munday, Mr. 
Morrison, Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Vaughan. 

This year I finish academic 
classes at two-ten every after- 
noon. Iam in the printing shop 
from two-ten till three twenty 
every day except Thursday. On 
‘Thursday Miss Cass teaches me 
art. In the art room I make 
linoleum blocks. false faces. 
Christmas cards, and letter. 

In the print shop Mr. Morrison 
teaches me the lay-out of a case, 
how to use a composing stick. 
and how to set type by hand. I 
also fold the Canadians when 
they are ready for mailing. Now 
Iam learning the linotype key- 
board. 

In the business class I type 
from three;twenty to four cvery~ 
day except’ Thursday. Donald 
Donovan, Charles Graziano, and 
‘erty Best go to the business 
class with me. We memorized 
the keyboard. ‘Then we learned 
how to sit, how to hold our fin- 
gers. and how to strike the keys. 
We are typing exercises now. 
We never look at our fingers. 

My home js in Toronto. I think 
that I would like to learn baking. 
But Mr. Lally told me that I 
could not go there this year. 


Sign Painting 
ROBERT PIERCE 

lam seventeen years old, My 
home $s in Toronto, 1 lve In 
the city. Ihave been at the O. 
S. D. for thirteen years. Last 
year I was in four vocational in 
In the Intermediate schosl, Now 
IT am in two vocational In the 
sentor school. 

My academie teachers teach 
me reading. history. language. 
arithmetic, speech, and social 
science. Every day I start school 
at 830 o'clock, I am in each 
class for thirty-five minutes. I 
go to Mr. Lally's room from 1.00 
to"1:38 every Wednesday. My 


vocational teacher is Mi 
man, He teaches me shoe shop 
work, I repair shoes. I work 
very hard from 1.00 to 3.00 
o'clock in the shoe shop. 


I go to art from 3.00 to 4.00 
o'clock, Miss Cass teaches me 
art, I have hektographed thir 
ty coples of text for uses in the 
sentor art classes. I have made 
sketch books for two classes, 
‘With Ernest Walton, I rehung 
all the pictures in the upper hall. 
I used water colours in washes, 
and in free brush work. 


IT rehung pictures for Miss 
Burnside; stained and varnished 
window boxes and flower pot 
holders; recut several linoleum 
blocks and took a proof of each; 
cut elippings for books; made o 
papler mache ‘mask painted It 
with a grotesque design: made 
small papler mache heads to fill 
an order; painted original car- 
toon faces; block printed Christ- 
mas wrapping paper; laid out 
several blocks of lettering to ad- 
vertize the bazaar in Roman let~ 
tering, single Iine.-and_ chisel 
forms, and in Gothic letters: 
finished these in pen lettering. 
in brush and tempera. and in 
airbrush stenell; alr-brushed or- 
Iginal designs on heavy wrapping 
paper; designed and painted a 
large cross on a prayer card for 
Miss Rierdon; hand blocked 
Christmas cards for myself and 
made envelopes: lettered a sign 
on order: practised free brush 
alphabets. : 

1, also, arranged collections of 
clippings: cut geletin stencils 
both for letters and illustrative 
material; finished in dry brush 
water colour, in tempera, and 
alr brushed ‘with alcohol colour 
and with tempera in a silk sten- 
cil and used it; practised speed 
forms of both upper and lower 
case alphabets: used them in 
signs on order; enlarged pictures 
in two ways, used one with copy 
for poster: studied modern al- 
phatets; drew some objects in 
perspective; studied picture 
composition for advertising lay- 
out; studied signs in the city as 
to materlats and methods used: 
made some original signs which 
could be used at 0. S. D. 


My Vocational Work 
ERNEST JAMES WALTON 

1 am sixteen years old. My 
home is In New Liskeard. I live 
tn the town, This 1s my eleventh 
year at the O.S.D. Last year I 
as in four vocational In the 
intermediate school. Now I am 
in two vocational In the sénior 
schoo). 

My academic teachers are Mr. 
Ellis, Mr. Holmes. Mrs, Wanna- 
maker and Miss Carroll. My vo- 
cational teachers are Mr, O° Hara 
and Miss Cass. This 1s my second 
year in carpentry. 

1 chose that work because 1 
Uked to work in the carpenter- 
shop better than as a printer, a 
shoemaker, or a farmer, Every 
day I go to work with Miss Cass 
from 3.00 o'clock to 4.00 o'clock 

I expect to get a job when 1 
Anish school If T get a Job IT shall 
put my money in the bank. 

often help my father work as 
a plumber. My brother has a job 
In the mines. I think I would 
Ake to work with him, 


, 
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Pupils” Locals 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL — 


Wt Academlc 

Last Thursday night, Mr. Ar- 
chibatd gave ten cents to me, 1 
gave it to Mr. Cunningham. He 
Gave me a ticket for the carnival 
In Belleville. Dan and I went to 
the Arena. I.gave the tcket 
to dunan at the door. saw Mr, 
O'Gorman in the-Arena. I dress- 
ed up. ‘I dressed as an Aviator. 
I wore a white enp.q blue shirt, a 
coat. a white tle, blue trousers 
and knee pads. —Roy Godden, 


Steve Grazinno’s team Is called 
“The Panthers.” Bruce May's 
team is called “The Shelks. 
Lesile Fowler's team 1s “Milllon- 
aires.” Bruce May, Tom Blower, 
Albert Smith, Roy Godden, Jack 
Micetick. George Margo, Anti 
Laine and I are on the Sheiks. 
We have § points. The Panthers 
have 8 pants. ‘The Millionaires 
have 6 points. I think the Mil- 
lonaires will win the champlon- 
ship. Johnny Quinnell. 


On February 3 1 went to bed 
because Thad a bad cold. I was 
sick. Vetta told Miss Reld that 
I was sick. I went to the hospitat 
with Miss Thomas. She told 
Miss Fitzgerald about me. I went 
upstairs to bed. I am better 
now. I was glad to see the girls. 
I was in the hospital for tour 
days. —Jean Rawn. 


On Feb. 9. in the afternoon 
group I girls went to the assem- 
bly-room. We swung clubs and 
played with footballs. We had, 
a good time. I carried my bag 
and Margaret's bag. She couldn't 
find it. I told her that I put tt 
on p chair. She found it. 
—Dorothy Mectai. 


T have a dog at home. His 
name Is Pal. He Is a nice dog. 
Tike him, He 1s growing up and 
when I go home f will be happy 
to see him again I had two dogs. 
Gne of them was called Teddy. 
My father gave Teddy to my aun: 
Jophie. She gave him toa friend. 
Pal was very sick on Feb. 7. He 
got a bone In his thraat. My 
father pulted tt ont My birth~ 
day Is on Feb 11, and I shail get 
A box with many things in tt. I 
think [shall get a new monte 
organ ahd 1 shall oe very happy. 

Leonard) Rayner, 

Un Feb, 10, #9 the afternoon 

we went to the wirls’ residence, 


Sulla Lamure told us to Koto The 
assembly-room, We went to tne 
assembly-room. Miss Connell 


played basketball with ws, 
had a good time, 

On February 1¢ Miss Bell had 
a sore throat. She stayed home 
on Feb. 1. She had no voice 
and she could nat come to schout. 
We were sorry for her. I wrote 
a letter to my father and mother 
on Feb. 10, --Reberta MeDonald. 

On Feb. 9. in the afternoon we 
went to the assembly-roum. We 
did exercises and swunz clubs, 
We played games, After the 
exercises we Went to our resi- 
denee. 

After supper we went to the 
study-room. L drew a picture of 
a lady sitting on a chair. T col 
oured the plieture, It was loved; 
Miss Connell asked me if T wan- 
ted to play crokinole with Eva- 
line. Evaline won a prize. Miss 


We 


Connell gave her a red knitted 
collar for her dress. It was nice. 
‘We had a good time. 

: —Helen Reble. 


‘The O.8.D, Juveniles played 
hockey on Feb. 9 against Albert 
College. We played in the Arena. 
The score was 1-1, It wasa tle. 
I played right wing. The O.S.D. 
got 1 point, ‘The O. 8. D. will try 
to win the hockey games. Wil- 
Nam Kinlski scored 1 goal. 

—Gilbert Marshall. 


Last summer T went home on 
June 17, I was very happy at 
home. I played with Peter El- 
vish, My Iriend has a dog. its 
name is Mickey. He raced In the 
water with some other dogs. He 
won. He was the champion. He 
is a black dog. —Teddy Georg 


On Feb. 3 my father came out 
of the hospital. He had four 
carbuncles on his hedd. They 
had to be cut oul. He was in 
the hospital for a week and three 
days. .I was wortled. I hope 
that my father ts better. I think 
he will be better soon. 

: —John Barton, 


We had a carnival last Satur- 
day night. Many boys and girls 
dressed up. I dressed up. 1 
dressed asa blind beggar man. 1 
wore glasses and whiskers on 
iny face, I-wore a hat. I ear- 
Hed a box for people to put 
money in. I skated. Bobby 
Pierce won a prize. He dressed 
asa hunter, He wore a fur cap 
with a tall, : 

Nelson Wedge won a prize. He 
dressed as a cowboy. He had 
two guns, 

Clifford Baillie and Howard 
Majer won a prize. They dressed 
asa giraffe. ‘They were good. 

Kathleen Hates won a prize. 
She dressed as the Ace of hearts. 

Lillian won a prize. She 
dressed as the British Empire. 

Edna Donald won a prize. She 
dressed as a fat black woman. 

We had coffee and hot dogs 
for lunch. -“Raymond Burrows, 


my 
Tomade a V: T shall 
cend it tomy mother. I did not 


eta letter from my mother for 
a jong Ume,, Cam waiting for 
letter fram her Maureen and 


(pla T fell on the 
ice “orice, She laughed. My 
vrother 1s not Working, I hope 


ne will go Lo Work SOON, becatise 
T want him to get a job. My 
metier will be proud of bim if 
Koes lo work every diy, 
Halen Strobue, 
We had ive sports on Feb. 5. 
abe Junior boys and girls race 
We all had a good time. 1 100k 
of my skates. I went to the 
hospital. Twas sick, Teame to 
school to-day, Perhaps the gitls 
‘ill play and skate this after 
noon, T made a Valentine. 
Ellen Barber 
Last Saturday we had a car- 
vival. Mr, Morrison can skate. 
hs daughters can skate, too. We 
had tunch, We had hot dogs, 
andl cotfee, Tad Hood time. 
A did not dress up. Anti Laine, 
terday T went to the resi- 
dence. 
Geeause she was cute, 
downstairs 
len, Eileen and Mary playing 


I played with a little girl’ 


tag. Isaid “May I play tag too.” the people, who love reading, 
Olgn sald" Alright.” We played never forgat William Caxton, the 
tag. We had a very good time. first English printer. 
—Isabel Richardson. —Hazel Blair LA, 
My baby sister played in her —— 
carriage at Christmas. She can Alfeed The Great 
walk around the room. Perhaps alfred wus one of the early 
father, mother. baby and uncle Kings of England. He was well 
Charlle will come to see Me Soon. liked by his people and they 
My brother Clarence and Gar- catted him Alfred The Great. 
fleld played cards at Christmas. shortly after he became king 
Marion Bennett. an army of Northmen or Danes 
T.went to the show atthe Belle came to Enyland and defeated 
on January 30, All the boys and Alfred's army. Alfred had to 
girls got papers at the door. The hide from them. One day he 
papers iad stars on them. My came to a poor man’s hut, ‘The 
star was red. T yot a prize, Toman was not st home but his 
Kot a moving picture camera, I wife Jet him in’ She did not 
was lucky I shall buy films for it, know who he was, She told him 
-eJames Brown, to sit near the hearth and wateh 


the cakes baking while she was 
we ‘oronto with m 

father en Jonaney 2 We wer OU. Alfred ‘was thinking how he 

eee ee eraaty any we went could save his country. He for~ 

to see n hockey pame. The Ma- got all about the cakes and let 


: me < them burn, When the woman 
ple Leafs played against the Ma- etirned and saw - the enkes 


Foons. The Maple Leats won. A Se ae 
Lhe score was 7 to 4. We came ae mis ahuryi abd seo) 
home on Sunday ufternoon. bs SNH tiie 


3 Donald Moore. 
I played hockey on February 2. 
‘The O.5.D. Midects played a- 
gainst Y.M.C.A. The O.S.D. won. 

‘The score was 13 to 5. 
Sam MeLaughhin 


My sisters came to see Bertha 


husband eame and told her who 
Alfred was, She felt sorry she 
had scolded the king. 

A few days after this Alfred 
took his harp and went to the 
Danish cainp He hod dressed 
+ they would not know him, He 
‘ang songs and played on his 


and me on January 29. They harp. Alfred stayed there for a 
walked from ‘Trenton. They 'e sys yntil he learned their 
were tired. It is twelve mites. ins. He then led his army 

galust. them ‘Thts time the 


My sisters names are Mabel and 
Margaret. ‘Ihey work in Trenton. 
Bertha and I were glad to see 
them. -Ralph Patrick. 


I went to the show tn the, Belle- 
on Feb 6. I gota green star.. A 
man gave four badges to three 
other boy; and me. We were 
lucky. Bert Styles got a red star. 


were 0 badly defeated 
tepeed tor peace. 
fred tried to look 
He had the 
burehes bint ny and he also 
Lulit school: and brougnt tea- 
thers in to texch his peaple. 
Alfred died © 90 after a long 
and a good reien 


pec 


He got a chocolate bar. James Viol Saimmen, La. 
Brown got a red star. He got a oes 
moving picture camera. f 
—Ralph Pretty. Hing slated 
King Richard vas one of the 
bravest Kings thit ever rided in 
England. He dit net spend much, 
time at home He wes 
fightins battie on other coun 
William Caxton was the first tries, > 
engiish printer, He bornin AC Une tame the Ty 
Rent during the reign of Edward Arabs had « 
Ww \ Land snd wou!t 
when hemi enti of bo. Gains "go to visit Jerusalem 
he went to London th work, Shere Christ was born. Kins 


te 


Yar 
vat 


He learned to te a clot: mer- 
chant, When he was older. he 


xent to Belgium where most of ram brane: 
the cloth was made. He soon Amina with. him 
became head of all the mer eit a sate tae 
chants who lived in Belgium. a and he es brave nyu 
AC this time books were writ | Rechard att in sekdbers wore 
ten by hand, ‘They were ve crosses on Lies acins, They 
ane were called “Crusaders.” ‘They 


dear and only a few people coutd 
read them. Willta 
a book after his: work was done 
tor the day, He made a copy of 
the oook called the Tales of 
‘Troy, for Duchess Margaret, It 


im used to read gi BOE ere 
yeace 
tains were) 
em 


in drivans the 
«Holy Land. but 
die Chasse 
Seru- 


When Ku was 10+ 
made him tired writing so much, Fae tea Fina a arateal 

One day he heard they had a and put ints pr phe of Ny, 
new way of writing. BOOKS IN Gnome ‘The English 
Germany and he learned their people hod to poy g hatge sum oi 
secret. “This what we call money bene he was set free 
printing. They were able to and allowed ty vo home 
frinta page ata time, Willam 


Richard war at 
He was in Franee 
Urymmg to capture a castle, One 
day in the battle he was Int by 


returned to London and in 1476 
arted his printing press. the 
first one in England 


Many people went to wateh an arrow and died i a short 
him as his work ‘The king and time, ¢ 
NG aie leg Rett tO People sasus- remember Rich- 

William lived to bean old man, ard for tyiiy ta make Lae-Holy 
He wrote eighty books and aul Land tree. — Harry Husak 2. V. 
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LE, Mort on + Pri Instruct: 


NEXT REGULAl 
OF THECONVENTION =~ 
Announcements. made tnt 

the next regular miceting of the 


Convention of rican Ine 
structors of the we held 
at Teachers Co! onumd:a 


+ University, New York C. 
agreement to ths ¢ ec 
+ reached by the Excrui ve 
mittee of the Convention in 
cepting the 0! Te 
College to provicle 
the meeting with « 
classrooms. and ¢. 
members ard * 


tie Conven- 
don, its Tiirt.c'h Rovular Meet~ 
+ ing, will be beg-n Monday, June 
21 and continue turen2) 


June’25. 1937, The temonstrs.- 
tion of school work will extend 
through «the seek ollowing 
ending Friday, Jujy : a: vart ¢ 


Tthe Practice of t 
ma} school of. tac Ar 
sociation to Promote 
ing of Speech to the Beat 
also will be + Thache 
College? 
July 5. 

Teachers 
summer schoo! 
point or two points pr: 
do a certain amount of 
work intonne: 
observations. Tt 
possible for 1 5 
receive Six aac: 
credit for the 
done atter July 5 

The olficers ai the 
tion, co-operat 
Committers, hay 
deration an extrns, 
of practical wor 


classes. lectures 
papers. Furtler dete. 6 
program will be made 1:79 
later announcers: 


HARRIS TAYLOR 

President of tH 

WHAT THE PARENTS CS: 

FOR THE PRU-SCHOOL DE. 
CHILD 


e Convention 


bo 


It Is the Part of Wisdom to © 
Self-Fity About Your C.td’s 1 
of Mearing and tu Act and S 

Inthe Right Direct 


»During Wie ears 
deaf chia. it is tH 


Monday. + 


‘THE CANADIAN : 


must be educated. To the baby. 
these years are most important: 
they represent the determining 
perlod. In order that these early 
years may be used to the best 
‘advantage. the parents must be 
‘educated to understand: ” 


1. The child's special needs 
in consequence of his handicap. 

2. The child's ultimate pos- 
sibilities» provided that he is 
-given early the educational 
treatment fitted to his individual 
situation. 

3. The best method of helping 
the child adapt himself to con- 
ditions as he finds them: of 
making. the members of the 
home circle understand those 
conditions; and of utilizing every 
possible avenue to facilitate con- 
tagt Eetween the child and his 
world. 


Things the Parent Needs to 
Know 

1. Tt isa waste of time and 

yey to ewa!l the fact of the 
2s ef hearing 
cern with the why to oversha- 
dow the need to know what must 
ke done about it. Immediate 
renstructive plans must te made. 
The part of wisdom ts to cease 
If pity end act. always remem- 


ove in the right direstion, 


©. The chita must be given. x5 
carly as possible. the advantage 
of training Sy exnerts ina schoo!, 
or there should be special tratn- 


; ine ot home by the mother under 


the guidance of a course of in- 
atruetion. 

3. The small remnant of hear- 
ing which the child may possess 
is invaluable: (a) in learning 
language: (>) in acquiring 
ereech elements’ (¢) in regulat- 
‘ng piteh and placement of the 
velee. 

4. It is very important to de- 
range. Qf- 
crent talks to the baby 
fatter 5 on Uke bed or 
or tre fee 
nis hao. cute 
rene. Ta att prob ality. 
inay Fe with= 


© so that 
ed with all its 


ta_ develop 
Call baby's 
whistles. and 
sily life. 
fo train 
itute for ears, 
2 to complement his 
hearing. Face the 
ur back 


your face ona 
* eyes, and at 


perspective. 
child’ cannot read 
ght up into 
toward the 


the mouth or dows 
speaker's face, 
Tt is mport: 


coordinate 


and the child 


s half 


develop the uecuracy and? 


judgement which will be useful 
in speech work later on. A speech 
element must ‘have accurate 
tongue placement. For instance 
d and\J bave similar positions, 
‘but inaccurate tongue placement 
would render both unintelligible. 


9. It is very important that 
the child be treated as a normal 
‘member of the household, of the 
playground and of the commun- 
ity.” If he Ss continually talked 
to, If he constantly sees people 
taiking to him, and if he hears 
speech whenever possible, he will 
absorb the'speech Idea. 


10. His hearing must be 
utilized and developed to the 
fullest possible\exient. Even a 
baby can become acquainted 
with omplificaton, such as is 
possible through using the telce- 
phone system. the radio, radio- 
ear, phonak. sonotone. and other 
fine alds now avallable for bone 
and air conduction. Deaf and 
partially deaf children should 
grow up with these so that, later 
on. time need not be lost in be- 


«nd allow con- -coming accustomed to these aias. 


‘There must be a period of ad- 
justment before anipiified sound 
can be understood. 


1, The parent should know 
something of the patterns of blo- 
logical development. ‘That ts, he 
should know what to expect of 
the normal hearing baby at such 
and such an age. and thus be 
able to compare his own deaf 
child’s development with that of 
the normal for the hearing child 


12.-Volce training, sense train- 

Ing, the development of lp 
reading ability should from the 
beginning go hand in hand with 
motor activities. These accomp- 
lishments cannot walt. A child 
parses through the logical per- 
iods for each development. and 
he receives the correct or Incor- 
rect handling at that time, When 
the period has passed it cannot 
te recalled. Wise treatment at 
the correct period for a specia 
gevelopment makes the child 
jore effectual far the rest of 
Ufe, just as wrong handling 
ay retard him After a plant 
3 sepan beyond the healthy 
“tart that good soil, rain and 
sun hine would have assured tt. 
it connot go back and start over 
again. We may do much for it. 
‘tn some cases >¥ transplanting. 
but the perfect preparation 10° 
healthy growth has been lost. 
A child, as well as a plant. is 
strengthened by a favorable be- 
ginning, 


m. 


Just to show what a mother + 


can do with a child of pre-sehout 
age. T wish to quote from the 
reports received from one of the 
motaers who is taking the 
Wright Schoo! Correspondence 
Course. 


Feb, 13: It is truly a comfort 


to 
work with. and definite steps to 
follow. I spend a half hour with 
Johnita each morning from 930 
to 10.00, Fifteen minutes or a 
hour more are spent in 
reading and planning ang 
thinkin «my thinking hasn't 
surged lo the fore as yet). The 
evenings offer another hour in 
which my husband shares. 

aren 16: A report of John- 
ita’s progre-> in hardly Indicative 
of the change i her general at- 


“¢ something concrete to 2 


fu 


titude. The empty turning in 
upon herself which was so heart 
breaking“has given place to in- 
terest, joy, and unilmited desire 
to do, go, see, and learn. 

“April 28: Just as I think all 
is for naught, she surpasses her-. 
self in dexterity and Iip-reading, 
having picked up somethng even 
on her worst days... Iams 
prone to be impatient, so I make 
it a rule not to attempt the les- 
son at all if T can't be enthus!- 
astically cheerful. Whatever I 
may be otherwise, Iam a charm- 
ing companion at 9:30 A. M,, ang 
we both look forward for this 
ume. y 

“May 6: Johnita is a charming 
Uttle person in her attitude to- 
ward guests, or when she Is out 
among people—but just let a per- 
son come who looks upon her as 
hopelessly aMilcted. and she sits 
in a corner and Is hopelessly nf- 
flicted. It is very striking inas- 
mich as ‘company’ {s usually 
heralded with shouts of joy, 
handshaking, etc. 


Now, you may want to ask how 
carly training should begin. One 
mother began when her little 
girl was only sixteen months old. 
At five. having entered school 
when she was three, the little 
fady now has a considerable 
grasp of language. Experts at 
Johns Hopkins have arrived at 
the conclusion that a baby does 
not evidence hearing during the 
first week of Its life but that if 
there is deafness. the fact may 
te confirmed at the age of six 
months. This, then, is the time 
to begin— as soon as deafness Is 
determined, or even suspected. 

—Matle E. Winton in the Volta 


HE'LI, DO 

“Hel do.” sata a gentleman 
decisively, speaking of an office 
boy who had been in his employ, 
but a singte day. “What makes 
you think so?” "Because he gives 
himeelf up entirely to the task in 
hand. T watched hint while he 
swept the office’ and although 

procession with three or four 
Lrass bands in it went by the 
CMlice while he was at work, he 
aid ne attention to It but swept 
on as if the sweeping of the room 
were the only thing of any con- 
sequence on thts earth at that 
time." 

“Then I set him to addressing 
rome envelopes. and although 
there were a lot of picture papers: 
and other papers on the desk at 
whieh he sat. he paid no atten= 
tion to them, but kept right on 
addresing those envelopes until 
the Hast one of them was done. 
He'll do because hie 4s so thor- 
ough and in dead earnest about 
everything.” You may be so 
“1 that you do almost 
hong; but all that you do, do 
hall your heart and strength. 
Packet, ' 


Of the 3.000 languages and 
dialects. an the world spoken. 
written, snd printed. 22,000,000 
pegple use English. while 120,000, 
000 use French. 110.000,000 use 
erin, and 75,000,000 use 
Spanish. Most of the other lan- 
gumges are used locally or in re- 
stricted areas. 


, 
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SCHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 
hnppiness is found in mak- 
ing others happy.” 


MARCH 1937 


Miss McCartney a teacher at 
the Mackay Institutlon for the 
Deaf in Montreal observed work 
in our class-rooms for two days 
recently. 


We were privileged to have 
had as a visitor early in Feb- 
ruary, Mr. G, Roy Fenwick. Pro- 
vinelal Supervisor of Music for 
the Province of Ontario. Mr. 
Fenwick was keenly interested in 
the work being done by the pu- 
pils in rhythm. 


Miss Prescott a teacher from 
the Province of British Culumbia, 
who is teaching in Picton for 
this year, spent an afternoon in 
our class-rooms early in Febru- 
ary. Miss Prescott was accom- 
panied by Dr. C. E, Stothers, In- 
ipector af Public Schools for 
Prince Edward County. 

One of the teachers has re- 
ceived a very interesting letter 
from Willlam Rule a former pu- 
pil who lives in Sudbury. Will- 
lam says:"This year I am still at 
tending the Mining and Tech- 
nical School. I am specializing 
in drafting, specially doing 
(racing on linen and also blue- 
printing. ‘The other sabjects T 
take, are machine shop. making 
a cast iron vice. and also a brass 
plumb bob. In electricity Tam 
specializing in generators and 
motors. In woodworking Tam 
making a writing desk with 
shelves for books at the bottom. 


‘Toronto Ontario, 

Mr. David Peikatf, who is pub- 
Helty man for the local Frat 
Convention Committee, is under- 
taking to stage a combined tec- 


ture and stage show. which will - 


probably be held in Massey Hall 
and will be open to the publ 
on Thursday, April 8th. to be 
followed by the second annual 
Fraternity banquet. at the Royal 
York. on Saturday. April 10ih. 
Dr. Percival Hall, President of 
Gallaudet Collere. will be the 
guest lecturer and Superinten- 
dent Edwin Peterson of the 
Saskatchewan School for the 
Deaf will speak at the banquet. 

-—Deaf-Mutes Journal. 


wi 


‘TER SCHOOL MEMBERS 
VISIT 0. S. D. 

On Thursday Jan. 21. about 

one hundred members of the Bay 


of Quinte School visited our 
school. On arrival, they were 
escorted to the assembly room 
where they were welcomed by the 
superintendent. Mr. W. J, Mor- 
rison. Mr. Morrison explained 
briefly some of the problems 
met and overcome in teaching 
deal boys and girls. The young 
people were very interested In 


. the demonstration of rhythm 


which followed under the cap- 
able direction of Miss Keeler and 
Mr. Gordon. Miss Reid's class 
of beginners gave a demon- 
stration of first steps in rhythm, 
the antics of the babies proving 
most amusing to the visitors. An 
Intermediate class then sang se- 
veral well known songs and gave 
a selection with the rhythm 
band, This was followed by 
some singing by Senfor pupils 
and a tap dance’ and ballet 
dance. After the demonstra- 
tion of rhythm work Miss C. 
Ford explained to the members 
of the Winter school the use of 
the audiometer in testing of 
hegring. Miss Hegle's classroom 
was visited next where the vis- 
itors saw some work In speech, 
lip-reading and silent reading 
ps done by second year pupils. 
tour of the building with vi- 
Hits to the dining room. the 
sitchen, sewing room and beauty 
parlour proved most interesting 
to the visitars. Many comments 
were passed by the visitors on 
the well kept condition of the 
schoo) and the general air of 
happy co-operation. 


--N, Tett. 


CANADIAN CONCERT 
ASSOCIATION 
‘The artists who are presented 
by the Canadian Concert Asso- 
clation are under contract to 
Rive a performance free af 
charge to the students of the 
High Schoo! in the afternoon ot 
the day on which they appec.r. 
‘ibis provides an opportunity 
for the rising generation to 
Lear and tearn something about 
the fines, music. By arranne- 
ment with the Principal of the 
we have been 
able to take about twenty: 
of cur OSD. students why 
a y small losses 
hearing ta hear three co 
certs, The, Prineipal kindly r 
Ferved the first two centre rows 
bf seats for us. so we were 
directly tn front of the arti 
‘The st sarentiy enjoyed 
these performagges. as they are 
axious to KO 
cert When, it 


to the nm 
comes alot 


‘The first concert, we heard 
suas a two-piano recital by Scott 
Malcolm and Reginald Godden. 

he students recognized am ar- 
Tangement of Country Gardens 
which they have 
Rhythm teueher play at name 
‘ous times, 

The second concert was pre- 
sented by the Toronto Trio-- 
piano, viohn and celle. These 
three artists were not only de- 
Pehttul to hear but also ine 
teresting to wateh. and su Twa 
ot surprised when the pupils 
told ‘me they liked the trio 
Better than the two-piano leu. 


Our most recent concert was 
a song recital by Rose Dir- 


heard their: 


mann of New York. We enjoyed 
Miss Dirmann’s singing very 
much and were equally charm- 
ed with her accompanist who 
played two numbers 
Accounts of this last concert 
wrltten by pupils appear else- 
where in the issuc. 
—S- Alec Gerdon. 


O. S. D. HOLD ANNUAL ASSO- 

CIATION PARTY 
The annual dance and bridge 
party at which members of the 
Association of Teachers and In- 
structors of the Ontario Schoo! 
for the Deaf entertain their 
frlends was held Friday evening. 
February tif, Two hundred 
guests Were present, many being 
from out of town. The visitors 
were received by Mr. W. J. Mor- 
rison, Superintendent of the 
Schoel, and Mrs. Morrison, Miss 
Catherine Ford. director of pro- 
fessione! training. and Mr. A. 
Clare. president of the Assocni- 
tion. The eventng had been 
earefully planned for the en- 
joyment of the quests. Bridge. 
under the direction of Mr. Lea 
Merrison, was played until about 
eleven o'clock. The men's prize 
for high score was won ty Dr. T. 
© MeMuilen, and the ladies by 
Miss Joy Nichols. Miss Hele. 
Heilman. a student at the 
School, won the lucky chair 
price, Ad supper Was 
ferved after the games and the 
remainder of the evening was 
devoted to dancing. the Commo- 
cores providing an unusually fine 
dance program, Mr. Frank 
Cunningham was in charge of 
the dance. while Mrs. Wannama~ 
Ker wus convener of the soctal 
cemmittee, and Miss Rierdon the 
pregram committee. The ae- 
light{ul evening will be long 
remembered with pleasure by the 

many guests. 

—Ontario-Intelligencer. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Canadian News 
More than a hundred million 
ada‘s {isl 
Domine 
s during 


population by 
Depattment of F 
1936. 
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World's Dairy Congress 
Canada will be represented at 
the 11th World's Dairy Congress 
to be held in Berlin. Germany 
from August 22 to 28. 1937. 


Ten Years of Canadian Aviation 

Aviation ‘has developed great- 
ly In Canada during the past ten 
years, In 1925 there were only 
39 Heensed aircraft in the Dom- 
inton. In 1935 there were 380. 
In 1925 half-a-mlllion pounds of 
frelght and 1,020 pounds of mall 
matter were cartled. By 1935 
this had been increased to 26 
millien pounds of freight and 
1.126.084 pounds of mati matter. 


Aircraft are used to make sur- 
veys of new territory. They 
take prospectors and equipment 
in to new districts, Air surveys 
ate made for new roads in vir- 
gin country. for harbour works 
and fer town plinning schemes. 
Planes are now used in the 
stocking of lakes and rivers with 
small fish. For the last ten years 
planes have patrolled the sal- 
mon fisheries fT the coast of 
British Columb: 


Tn Canada forestry engineers 
use planes for fire detection end 
suppression. 


Opening of Parliament 
Unrivalled throughout Cana- 
do" ter {ts brillant pageantry, 
drawing room of His 
Tweedsmuir, re- 


Majesty King George VI. and 
Lady Tweedsmuir. was heid the 
night following the opening of 
Parliament 

Last year owing? to the pertod 
of court mourning the drawing 
rcem Way not heid. ‘The open= 


vd'ty be of 
¢. The 


seene in the 
Senate Cham 
Ler ct the Parliament Buildings 
cas Eechaps the mest colourful 
and staking in years 


jet som 
fats cain keep- 
ing cwaks daytinn 


—_— 


Ontario School Ability 
by HARRY AMC 


Inspector of AUXIaTy Classes, Ontarte Canada 
ting Supermtendent OSD 


Author of 
ng Handicapped Children 


A performance lest for use among children who are deaten- 
ect or lacking in spec’ or Language fieility 


Standardized among deatened. 1 
red children to 
anford Revision Examination. i 


handicay 


‘Manual 


Practical Set of Materials 


‘substantially made 


carry in an overcoat pocket 


Manual and Practicat Set 


+ Examination Forms. pke. 50 


Price 


Set. postage extra. 


Ryerson Press. Toronte. Onturte, Cana 


‘aminacion 


) speaking and ment- 
relate closely with the 


plainiy but 
boxed to 


together 


wes TO 


% Ay 
Pupils’ Locals 
SENIOR CLASSES 
A Lament 
1-come from a land where the 

hills are steep 
“Where ‘the roads are long and 
the dust is deep. 
‘The place is silent morn’ to. 
. morn | . 
‘Where seldom is heard an auto's 
horn. 


1 come from a Jand where the 
countryside 5 

‘shines fresh and green. both far 
anid wide. 

But now I sit. between four walls. 

‘And answer the questions the 
teacher calls. 5 


Thate this life It's boring me. 

I want to go where I can sec. 

The pines, the sky, the new- 
mown hay. 

‘And.the village spire. far away. 

1 want to leave this all behinu. 

‘And go where I can wash my 


mind, 

‘With pure fresh alr. and smells 
so sweet. 

‘And lots of room for wand'ring 
feet... 

Oh, for the life that I used to 
live. 

For one short hour, what 


wouldn't I give. 
want fo leave these dull schoo! 
books, 
And go and see how the country 
looks. 
—Harold Edward Young. 
Special Vocational, _ 
Winter Sports 
Our Winter Sports were held 
at the 0. S. D, rink on Friday. 
February 5th. The weather was 
perfect and it suited us fine. The 
Ice Sports started at 2 o'clock 
sharp. Miss Connell. Mr. Cun- 
ningham and Mr. Gordon were 
the race officials. First the 
small schoo! pupils raced. wit! 
out skates, Prizes were given to 
the winners. They ail thought 
that they won as everyone of 
- them got a sucker. After their 
race was all finished. it was the 
big pupils tyrn. The Interme- 
diate girls skied 3 rounds. Etva. 
Richardson came first. I came 
second and Lillian Reed third. 
The boys were next. Willlam 
Kinisk! won in several races, anu 
he got most puints ior the b 
and Ernest Waltoi 
Willie:got 7-points an 
+ For the girls Kathicen Hal 
won the most points in the Sen- 
jor and myself in the Intern 
diate and Edna” Donald in the 
Junior. She seems to be a fast 
skater. Some of the pupils skated 
funny as they were tired cut. 
‘There also were two Obstacle 
Haces. Bobbie ‘Pierce won the 
Boy's Obstacle and Edna Donald 
the Girl's Obstacle. They both 
got a prize from the superinten- 
dent. Mr. W J. Morrison. It was 
a box of chocolates. All the pu- 
pils had a nice time. A man 
named Mr. Coie took pictures at 
‘the boys and girls for the Tore 
to Telegram. - Ruth MeKitei 


Oh Wednesday January 27 3st 
was Mr. Morrison's birthday. 
‘Thesteachers had & party In the 
assembly-rocm. ‘The girls who 
work in the hausehold science 
room, served sandwiches. tea. 
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cake and fee-cream. The boys 
made a lovely birthday cake for 
him. It had twenty-eight ean- 
les on it. At the party the 
teachers were surprised, because 
st was also Miss Handley's and 
Mrs, Lally's birthday. After the 
party Mr. Gordon showed some 
moving pictures to the teachers. 
‘The girls wa3hed the dishes and 
Miss: Rierdon. gave them some 
ice-cream. —Ruth Shore, 2A. Sr. 

After Christmas Miss Nurse 
gave Mrs, Wanamaker a calen- 
dar from the Maple Leaf Gardens 
in Toronto, Miss Nurse's brother, 
Mr. Stanley Nurse, who lives in 
Toronto had some and gave Miss 
Nurse two of them. 

‘The calendar has pictures of 
all the hockey players in the Na- 
Uonal Hockey League. also other 
hockey players. coaches, man- 
agers. wrestlers. ete On some 
dates the figures are red to show 
that the Maple Leafs play home 
games, others are green to show 
when they play away from home. 

We are very grateful to Miss 
Nurse and her brother for think- 
ing of giving 31s a calendar te- 
cause the O. S. D. boys are very 
much Interested in hockey. 

—K. Ansley, 24. Sr. 

L received a letter from my s! 
ter, Mildred on January 23rd. 
She to!d me that my other sis- 


ter had a little son. He ‘was 
uern on Jannary 16th. He 
ghed Ibs. and 120z. My 


sister Helen calls him Ralph 
Stewart Rahman. When Helen 
came aut of the hospital. Ralph 
weighed 10!bs.. d!202. All my 
family gave Ralph many gifts. 

Ralph Is my new nephew. 
—Derothy Antonow, 2A. Sr. 

The Teachers’ Party 
‘Ihe Teachers’ Association of 
our school held their Annual 
Bridge Party and Dance on the 
evening of February the fifth in 
the assembly-room. Kathleen 
Helen Hallman, Ella 
hard, 
Altert — Lavalle. 
ward Lillie and I we.c 


Kathleen Darling. 
Donald Cox. 
avited 


‘The party 
o'clock. The 
locked very 
nts. How Jamps, rugs, 
irs. chestertields “end card 


vies had been arranged around 
making it very. pretty. There 
re about filly bridge tables set 


up. 

We played cards ‘trum about 
2.30 p. m. until} o'clock. After 
thai lunch Was served by 
the teachers, After having 
tunel. Mr. Morfison stood up on 
the platform and presented the 
ses to the winners. Then he 
teld us that there was a lucky 
vr which was numbered thir- 
teen, W nxiously looked far 
lucky number. Helen Hall- 
man found that her chair was 
the lie ir and went to Mrs 
Morrison t2 et Uhe prize. a box 
ef chocolates. 
ay we put all thé chairs and 
tables out of the assembly-rogm 
into the hall to make room to 

From about a quarter to 


eight different instruments in 


the orehestra. It 
music. 


wus good 


‘The party ended at two o'clock 
but we were not tired. 

‘We felt grateful to the teach- 
ers for the nice evening at the 
party. —Russell Manning, 4A. Sr. 


The Ice Carnival 

‘On Saturday. February @ about 
7.30 o'clock we had our ice car- 
nival. ‘The weather was very 
cold and it was very windy but 
we did not mind it for we were 
ail going to have a good time. 

Some of the boys and girls 
were dressed in costumes. 
There were the Ace of Hearts, 
negroes, farmer, tramps a dru: 
ken man, hunters, cowboys, a 
Chinaman, and a giraffe. It wag 
skating around the ice shaking) 
its head and wagging Sts tail, It! 
looked and acted very funny. 

‘When the people arrived, the 
boys played hockey with a rugby 
ball and brooms. They had a 
very good time and everybody 
laughed at the way they playeu. 
Afterwards some of the boys and 
girls had a potato race. They 
would skate up the Ice with a 
potato on a spoon and then 
skate back down with it on the 
spoon and give it to the next 
boy or girl When they had 
finished this game. the boys and 
girls with costumes skated 
around the ice for the judges 
to pick out the best costumes. 
The Judges were: Mr Morrison, 
‘Miss Bell, Miss Daly, Miss Fitz 
gerald and Mr. McGuire. The 
prizes for the best girls’ cos- 
tumes were “won by Kathleen 
Hales, Lillian Reed and Edna 
Donald. The prize winners for 
the best costumes for the boys 
‘were won by Bobble Plerce. Har- 
old Major and Cliford Baittte. 

‘The boys had plled up Christ- 
mas trees and barrels for a bon- 
fire but Mr. Cunningham was 
afraid to start a fire because it 
was too windy. 

After that the boys and girls 
skated uround the tee for about 
a hour. Then they went In for 
lunch. For lunch we had hot 
‘dos and coffee. We all had a 
gocd time there and enjoyed 
ourselves very much. 

—Helen Radford, 24. Sr. 


The Floods In €, S.A. 
kust week I recelved a letter 
from Juck Love telling about the 
flood at his home. As we hove 
been talking about the flood on 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
in our current events. Unis letter 
was Very interesting to all of us. 

Jack left our school last year. 
He is living at Taylorsville. 
Kentuck; He wrote his letter 
while he sitting in his 
father's car. He sent it to mie 
by air mail. 

He said he had been very busy 
driving in his car to help move 
the people from Loulsville to 
other citles for shelter. The 
flood went over half the city. 
‘Over 200,000 people were movea 
by cai boats and acroplanes. 
Many wooden houses were car- 
ried away by the flood. One 
strect caved in and many build- 
ing were wrecked. 

The flood lasted tor four d: 
i: Taylorsville. The water was 
nine feet deep. It came up in 
the stores, post office, banks and 
churches. 

Juck suid the water came up 


on his father’s farm but did not 
touch thelr house. He sald a 
_ small house had been carried on 
\to their farm by the flood waters. 

The gas started many fires. 
‘The Sears Roebuck bullding was 
burned. The firemen could not 
fight the fires. Many people were 
in the hospitals with pneumonia. 

I was surprised to learn that 
Jack hud been working in the 
Fotd Factory at Louisville, He 
said the work had been stopped 
for two weeks because they 
could not get any electric power. 
Thope the flood will soon be over 
and that Jack will be able to go 
back to. wotk again, 

—Howard Lille, 4A, Sr. 
Freda Lockett a former pupil 
Wrote a letter to Miss Conover. 
She sald in the letter that she Is 
working in the Harding Carpets 
Co. She works on four kinds of 
machines, one 1s a reeling ma- 
chine with 30 bobbins. She is in 
ina boarding house In Brantford. 
Her real home is In Toronto, but 
she works In Brantford, She Is 
trying to do her best at doing 
well on the Job. She likes her 
work well. So we hope that she 
will be able to hold her job in 
Brantford all the time. 

Now she Is earning her own 
living. Also, she keeps up her 
practice of hairdressing. The 
girls who work with her like her 
to wave thelr hair, She does 
very well, Last year she worked 
in the Beauty Parlor. Mrs, Gil- 
bert taught her how to finger 
wave and now she understands 
how to do it. This helps her to 
enjoy being with the girls. 

—Kathleen Hales. 4A. Sr. 

Last Monday at 3 o'clock Mr, 
Gordon took sone of the gltls 
and boys to the Belleville Col- 
Ieginte to hear some music. A 
lady from New York sang for us 
and another lady played .the 
piano, ‘The Jady that sang was 
Rose Dirmann and the other 
lady who played the plano was 
Marion Brownell. The singing 
and the plano music was very 
gocd and we enjoyed It very 
much, We hope we shall go 
there next time. I love to 
hear music and I would like to 
go to the Belleville Collegiate 
every year to hear niusic of any 
kind. Bertha Patrick, 1A. Sr. 

On Monday. January 18th we 
boys ris of the O.S.D. who 
can hear well went to the B.C.1. 
to hear a lady from New York 
sing tor us. We left the school 
at about 3 ‘o'clock and went 
down by the school bus, While 
we were In th BCI, we had to 
wait for a while and then the 
boys and girls started to come 
and at last it started. 

First of all Mr. Gordon played 
God Save the King. The lady 
from New York sang some 
songs. She sang very well and 
ancther Indy played nice music 
on the plano. They both were 
very good and we cnjoyed it 
very much. —Albert Lavalle. 

Yesterday afternoon we went 
down to the B.C. I. In Belte- 


ville to hear a lady sing. Her 
voice was sweet. Her name 
as Rose Dirmann. Another 
ludy played the, piana, Her 
name was Mution Brownell.” 
She played the piano fast. , 
They both came from New 
York. They were clever. We 
enjoyed it. —Don Donovan. 


. 
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OSD, BOYS AND GIRLS WIN 
‘PRIZES AT V.0.Ns CARNIVAL 


In both speed events and cos- 
tumes the OSD. puplls carried 
off their share of prizes at the 
¥. 0, N. Carnival staged in the 
Bellevijie Arena on Thursday, 
Feb. 4.5 

‘The open race for boys 16 
years and under, was won “by 
‘William Kintskt of-the O. 5. D. 
while the school relay.team coni- 
posed of W. Kiniski, E. Walton, 
and R. Manning won the public 
school relay race. 


Quoting the Belleville Ontario 
Intelligencer —“The flashing 
blades of Willlam Kiniski assum- 
ed the lead at the start of the 
race and he was never headed, 
In fact he was going away as he 
flashed across the finish line. 
‘Again in the school relay race 
the speedy youngsters from O. 
D, brought honours to the 
school when they set the pace 
around the Ice track to win 
handily.” 


In the costume Judging the O. 
S. D. entrees were equally suc- 
cessful. Following are a list of 
the winners from our school. 

1. Best Dressed Lady--Ruth 
McKitrick-Lady of the Stars. 

2. Best Dressed Gent—Lee 
Bostnari—Roman Soldier. 

3, Most original Lady—Lillian 
Reed—Miss England. 

4. Most original Gent—George 
Traini—A turtle. 

6 Best comic Lady—Kathleen 
Pratley—Negro mammy. 

6. Best comic Gent—Harold 
Major & Clifford Baillle— 
Girat 

— a 


0. 8. D. ICE RACES HELD 
FEB. 8 

Close competition and blan- 
ket finishes marked the annual 
©. 8, D. speed races staged on 
the school rink on the afternoon 
of February 5. Almost every 
boy and girl in the school took 
part from the tUny tots from 
the Junlor building who racca 
without skates to the senior 
boys and girls to whom the 
event is an old story but still a 
day to which they look forward. 

Many of the teaching stall 
were present and gave their 
assistance. Miss Nurse. Miss 
Hegle and Miss Van Allen 
handled the baby races while 
Mr, Lea Morrison assisted with 
the older pupils For the relay 
race and the two obstacle race: 
special prizes were donated by 
our Superintendent, Mr. Morri- 
son, Miss Connell had charge 
‘of the girls’ events. 

Following are the results as 
compiled by Mr. Alex Gordon. 
the official scorer. 

1. Baby Girls (Je Building} no 
skates—Ist. M. M. Tonkin. 
2nd> M, Hackney, 3rd. H. 
Core and Mary Pat Edwards, 


2. Baby Boys (Junior Building) 
no skates -Ist. _ Isadore 
Steenburg. 2nd B. Robinson, 
ard. G. Arnold. 

3. Juvenile Girls (no skates)— 
Ist B. Bartneck, 2nd. Joyee 
Bouck, 3rd. A. Clelland. 

4. Juvenile Boys (no skates}~- 
Ast. D. Wilson, 2nd. J. Howes, 
ard. A. Ledue. 


5. Juvenile Girls (with skates} 
{under 12)—Ist. Patsy Rich- 
ardson, 2nd. Audrey Baker. 
3rd. Carman Pafolin. 


6. Juvenile Boys (with skates) 


(under 12)—Ist. John Little, 
2nd. Donny Moore, 3rd, 
Spencer Patrick. 


7. Junior Girls (under 15)— 
Ist. Edna Donald, 2nd. Mar- 
garet Matis, 3nd. Jessie Auld. 


8. Junlor Boys (under 15)—Ist. 
B. May, 2nd. D. Donovan, 
3rd. G. Robertson. 

9. Intermediate Girls (under 
17)—Ist. Elva Richardson, 
2nd. Ruth McKitrick, 3rd. 
Lillian Reed. 

10, Intermediate Boys (under 
17)—Ist. Willlam Kinlski. 
2nd. G. Traini, 3rd. G. Mar- 
shall. 

I, Senior Girls (under 20)—Ist. 
K. Hales, 2nd. K. Pratley. 
3rd, V. Sallmen. 

12, Senor Boys (under 20)—Ist. 
E. Walton, 2nd. M. Melynk. 
3rd. H, Major. : 

33. 100 yd. Dash Girls (open)— 
Ist. E. Donald,-2nd. R. Mc~ 
Kitrick, 3rd K. Hales. 

14. 100 yd. Dash Boys (open)-- 
Ist. W. Kiniskl, 2nd. E. Wal- 
ton. 3rd J. Perry. 

15, Relay Race (2 boys’ and 2 
girls) won by team composed 
of E. Walton. E. Richardson. 
K. Pratley, H. Major. 


16. Obstacle Race (girls)—E. 
Donald 

17. Obstacle Race (boys)—B. 
Plerce., 

Prizes. 


Events 1—6—candy. . 

i I—M—polnts. 

# 15—17—special. 

Points won to be eredited to- 
wards Field Day. 
Girls:~-E, Donald 6, K. Hales 4. 
Ruth MeKitrick 4. E. Richardson 
3. M. Matis 2, K, Pratley 2. L. 
Reed 1. J. Auld 1 V. Salminen. 

W. Kiniski 6. E. Walton 
.B. May 3. G. Traini 2. M. Mel- 
ynk 2. D. Donovan 2. H. Major 


ANNUAL CARNIVAL 
tea close 2 week-end 
sports the O. S. D. 
Carnival was held on the school 
rink on the night of Saturday 
Feb, 6 While the weather was 
{deal fue the Iee Races the day 
Lofore. the weather man did not 
mile so brightly on Saturd: 
night. A strong west wil 
prevented us from lighting the 
huge bonfire which had been 
prepared beside the rink but it 
takes more than 9 bad wind to 
keep our boys and girls inside. 
There were not as many or 
varied costumes as in former 
years but, at that, there were 2 
goodly number. 


‘The Judges of costumes were 


-Mr. W. J. Morrison, Mr. C. B. 


McGuire. Miss F. Fitzgerald. 

Miss F. Bell. and Miss K. Dal, 

‘Their awards were as follows: 

1. Best Dressed Girl—-L. Reed 
~Miss England. 

2. Best Dressed Boy: 
~-Mexican Cowboy. 

3. Most Original Girl—K. Hales 
~-Ace of Hearts. 

4. Most Original Boy--B. Pierce 


. Wedge 


—Daniel Boone. 

5. Best Comie Girl—E. Donald 
—Negro. 

6. Best Cqmic Boy—H Major 

d Cilfford Balllie—A gir- 
affe. 

After the judging was over 
all repaired to the assembly Hall 
where Mrs. MeCluggage and her 
staff served a hot lunch and Mr. 
Morrison announced the prize 
winners. 


MERE AND THERE IN SPORT 

Francis Meyette is playing 
hockey for the “Mayfatrs’ in the 
Peterboro City league. Francls’ 
team are trailing the league 
leading ‘Westclox’ team by 8 
narrow margin having chalked 
up 3 wins and 1 loss to date. 
‘The winner of this league goez 
on into the O. HA. Intermediate 
playdowns. 


Fred Wilson is the captain of 
the Richmond Hill Volley Ball 
team. Fred's team Is playing In 


a six-team group including 
Newmarket, Aurora, Bradford 
and Orillia. 


Ki-y hockey opened the first 
eck In February. Lack of Ice 
cauced the late stit. The 0. 5, 
D. Pewees won their first game 
pgiinst the Junior Y's men 13— 
5 on Tuesday Feb. 2 


We take this oppertunity of 
thanking all members of the 
staff who contributed to making: 
cur Annual Ice Sports and Car- 
nival a success. As in any other 
lines of sport the crowd makes 
the game. It is often seen to hap- 
en that an otherwise mediocre 
team may play an Inspired game 
tefore a packed house. The 
spectator Is an essential part of 
pny game. 


‘lhe O. S. D. entry in the C. O. 
©. $A. Semur Hockey Teague 
finished their schedule i fourth 
position The 


Team 5 
1, Napanee arte Oe 
2 6 20 12 
i aaa 7 
4.0.5.0 260 4 


5. .Alkert College 1 6 1 3 

Eight games were played by 
cach team and since space for- 
Lids a detailed account of every 
amie a short summary of each 
jollows: 


BCLS OSD 

The first game of the season 
vas between Belleviile Collegiate 
ond ©. SD. It was played on 
very slushy ice in the Belleville 
Arena resemblinely more a game 
of golf than a hockry match. The 
Prst period scoreless but in 
the 2nd B.C. I. put on a ganging 
attack which netted them 3 
©. S D scored first in 


The next 
to Napanee 

trepidation we invaded Napanee 
tecause that team had already 
Geeisively beaten both B.C. I 
on their home 
ice. ‘the score vs tied 2 all at 
the end of the first period. a 
panee forged alead in the 2nd. 


ird but BC. 1 got 2 more” 
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but O. S. D. tied it up in the 
third. Napanee scored their 
winning goal late in the third 
when the O. 8, D. team had 2 
men in the penalty box. 


Picton 0 =O. S. D. 2 
In‘this game O. 8. D. enter- 
tained Picton at home. The 
first perlod was scoreless but in 


“the second Melynk scored for the 


©. 8. D. on a long shot. Going 
into the third Picton staged a 
five man ganging attack which 
the O. S. D. defensive play 
stopped affectively and Kiniski 
made it 2 up when he grabbed a 
loose puck with no one to beat 
but the goal minder. - : 

‘The teams seemed very, evenly 
matched but the superior back~ 
checking of the O. S. D. forwards 
meant the difference between 
victory and defeat. 


Albert College 2 0. DI 

The next game was with Al- 
kert College. It was a hard 
fought battle throughout with 
plenty of heavy body checking 
by both sides. O. S. D. scored 
first in the first period but Al- 
tert knotted the count in the 
second and forged ahexd early 
in the third. During the last 
ten minutes of the game the 
0.5. D. played a five man gang- 
ing atlack which bottled up 
their opponents behind their 
own blue line but could not 
score. 


O.5.D.2 Albert College 1 

In the return game with Al- 
tert the ©. S. D. just reversed 
the score of the first game. 
Nahrgang got the winning goat 
in the third period unassisted. 
From that time on the O. S. D. 
threw up a five man defence 
vhich the Albert forwards could 
not penetrate. ’ 


Pleton 10 0.8. DE 

Tn the return came at Picton 
the ©. S. D were completely lost 
on strange Ice and different 
system. ‘The score stood ted at , 
2 all at the end of the first per~ 
ied. 0.8. D. scored early in the 
second and led 3 to 2 at the half- 
way mark. Then Picton ted the 
cuunt on a long -hot (rom centre 
e and continued thelr long 
range shooting Traini in the 
net apparently couldn't see the 
long ones and before the period 
ended Picton had scored 6. 
‘hey added two more in the 
third while 0. 5 D. got one mak~ 
ing the final count 10-4 


BCL 0, 8. D. 2 

The return game with B.C. 1. 
was played in the Belleville 
na on Feb. 11 B.C. 1 showed 

2 much improved team over their 
carly season performance. There 
was not much to pick between 
the two forward lines but B.C. 1 


just couldn't fathom it. The 
first period ended B.C. I. 2.0. S. 
D. 0. O.S. D. scored in the se~ 
cond making it 2-1. B.C. 1. 
got 2 more carly in the third 
when the O. SD. team were 
short handed Bostnari got the 
last one late in the third making 
the final count 4—2. 

—F. P. Cunningham. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
(Continue from”page one) 
face, “My God! It talkst” he fair- 
ly shouted. Then Professor Hen- 
ry, who had encouraged , Bell 
some time before. took up the re- 
celver and he was equally aston- 
ished: ‘The judges now changed 
thelr attitude and stayed for 
hours examining, the new ‘dis- 
covery, The next, day they: gave 
thelr decision that the telephone 
was the most wonderful of all 
the exhibits, Many people were 
hard to convince and insisted 
that there was a trick somewhere 
and that the invention was a 
fraud, but At last even thls criti- 

cism disappeared. 

Soorf afterward the Bell Tele- 
phone Company was organized 
and in the first elght years paid 
dividends amounting to over four 


- million dollars. The telephone 


spread to other lands and tn less 
than twenty-five years it was 
being used in nearly every civi- 
lized country In the world. 

Alexander - Bell became a 
wealthy man. He martied Ma- 
bel Hubbard. the deaf mute of 
whose education he had charge 
for many years when she was a 
girl. 

For many years he continued 
to perfect his invention and he 
lived to see his discovery made a 
means of blessing to millions. 
He used to spend his summers 
in Cape Breton, Nova Scotla. 
and there he died in 1922, hav- 
Ing glven to the world a priceless 
means of communication. 


COLLEGE? NO. 


(Report of a nation-wide survey 
of the adantages and disadvan- 
tages of a college course by Isane 
F. Marcosspn In American Ma- 
gazine.) 

College education ts no longe= 
an economic asset in the United 
States, but on the countrary, 
must be written off on the debi: 
side of youths ledger. in red ink, 
according to the results of a nas 
tion-wide survey just completed 
by Isaae F. Marcosson., famous 
editor, author and journalist 
The investigation was conducted 
under the ‘pspices of The 
American Magazine, which pub- 
Ashes the findings in response to 
inquiries from thousands of per- 
sons seckng advice and uffering 
suggestions on the problem 

‘The majority of youth ere the 
ictims of an educational system 
which misfits rather than fits.” 
writes Marcosson hich dumps 
yYouth.on doorsteps of the world 
of work. untrained for the job of 
life. . There is too much learnini, 
in the head and too little in the 


hands. Educationally youth is 
all dressed up with no place to 
0." 


“The schools have made a ie- 
tish of classical education. he 
says, concentrating on the cur+ 
riculum rather than.on the in- 
dividuals, offering no proper vo- 
cational guidance; their slozan 
4s “enter the professions,” 

“The urge for any’kind of 2 
white collar job and the failure 
to find it done more than 
anything’ elfe to put youth ina 
Jam,” Mr. Marcosson says. “The 
fap between education aind em- 
ployment is the pit into which 
youth has fatten.” 


To support this, he cities the 
condition in Connecticut, where 
among 43,000 unemployed young 
men and women, including many 
high-school and college gradu- 
ates, 5 per cent are untrained for 


‘any kinds of skilled work. Yet 


in spite of the battalions of un- 
employed, there is a shortage of 
skilled labor. 

Summing (up the problem 
which directly » affects* nearly 
one-fifth of the entire popula- 
tion including the age range 
from 16 to 25, Mr. Marcosson 
says: 

‘Youth knows what it does not 
want, but it does not know what 
it wants. One section would 
thumb a ride to some workless 
Utopia, Another seeks to drive 
a wedge through the established 
academic order. 4 third valnly 
seeks jobs in the waste of un~ 
employment. The trouble Is as 
much psychological as physical, 
Youth mentally is tied in a knot. 
‘Yhe ‘So what’ attitude which 
runs so persistently through the 
youth refrain of today fs in sig- 
nificant contrast with the ‘Let's 
Go' keynote of the pre-depres- 
sion years, 

“The young man Is told the 
future belongs to him. Its a 
glowing prospect. but It is the 
distracted present. with, tts 
: tuggle for a meal ticket. which 
concerns him most. Many be- 
Heve that their: future is behind 
them. 


“In giving way to despair and 
allowing its intelligence to be 
‘ophied through _unemploy- 
ment. youth unfits itself for its 
task. In the American youth 
commission survey of 100.000 
young men. 75 per.cent were 
found to be suffering from some 
health defect induced mainly by 
mental anxiety. 

“What amazes the investiga- 
tors of the youth problem is the 
difference to the saga of the 
hard-knocks schoo) which has 
rolled up.so much American 


sehievement. Youth cccams of 
chievement without tie 
knocks. It sees ends. but 13 dis- 


dainful of means. It ye-ins for 
success but does not want to earn 
it. It follows the relief-bora 
doctrine that the world owes it =. 
living. 

“One of the biggest facts emer- 
ging from the youth dilemma ts 
that iQeannat be regarded as am 
tempemey quandary, to be met 
with half-way measures provid- 
ing made jobs, Barring at econ- 
omic millennyim. youth will al- 
ways be jammed in recurrent 
econumic dislocation unless the 
permanent remedy Is found. * 

“A big part of the ex 
youth problem begins with the 
secondary school, It is. there 
that the solution largely lies, in” 
relating the boy and piri to a vo- 
cational career, with orientation 
to the oecunational world as the 
chief objective Schools can do 
this if they follow occupational 
trends, if they mix study with 
work under fob conditions. It 
means 4 major operation on the 
school system, but it is the one 
antidote for the muddle. 

“Antioch colleve shows it ean 
he done. Her students alternste 
cir time between collen nd 
mills, stores, newspaper vilices, 


public utilities and libraries as 
regular employees. 

“If youth is to be set on its 
proper course’ it’ means .tri- 
cornered co-operation, Govern- 
ment can help, not in hahdouts, 
but in wider co-operation in 
youth training. ‘The commun- 
ity can help In enlistment of 
youth for communal activities 
that Stimulate resourcefulness, 
self-thinking, responsibility, and 
above all, the individual inltta- 
tive which ligs at the root of all 
succéssful endeavor.” 

The Daily Oklahoman. 


JONN CHOWINS, DEAF, ON UN= 
IVERSITY OF NEBRASKA \ 
STAFF FIFTY YEARS) 

With a record of nearly filty 
years service to the University of 
Netraska, John Martin Chowins, 
master mechanic in the Depart- 
ment of Physics, has been in the 
employ of the University longer 
than any other person. 

Born a deaf mute In Cornwall, 
England, near Plymouth. he at= 
tended the Schnol for the Deat 
at Exeter reven years, aflerwards 
working a) carpenter and 
Joiner in a country mill until at 
the age of twenty-three he came 
to the United States to Hisit his 
relatives in Lincoln, 

His brother, Charles Chowins, 
who had the contract to rebuild 
the foundation unde:, University 
hail, employed him a5 a carpen- 
ter. It was ut this time that 
John first attracted the atten- 
ticn of the late Dr. Dewitt B, 
Brace, organizer of the depart~ 
ment of physics in the Univer- 
sity and then a billlant prom!s- 
ing young instructor. With ex- 
rerience in the laboratorles of 
two noted scientists. Helmholz 
in Berlin and Roland at Johns 
Hopkins. Dr. Brace was eager to 
do some experimenting of he: 
own, Since the University haa 
Httle of Ute equipment needed 
Brace wns hunting for a work- 
man who cauld ronstriet the ne~ 

essary tus, Jolin Chow= 
ins was the man for the job. 

‘Logether the 
tthe carpe 
the fizst saup for the pl 
dep wriment in a small, badly 
Pihted room ut the basement of 
the U ball ‘Their only equip- 
ment Was a kil of carpenter tools 
and a small (aot power lathe, but 
directed by Brace’s creative 
genius and Chowins’ remarkable 
mechanical skill these developed 
astounding possibilities, Other 
machinery and tools were added 
At intervats, batt 10 was not until 
100d that the department 
installed ina building of its own, 
Brace Luburatory, with a well” 
appointed! shop equlpped with 
motor driven precision lathe 
planer, milling machine, grind- 
ers, and: drills 

Chovwiin bid. in Ure beginning 
only thet epen= 
ter’s apprenticeship, but by Ure- 
quired a complete 
mastery of the knowled 


apparatus with only the barest 
skeleton of a plan, developing 
the details and putting. Brace's 
hazy ideas into concrete form. 


In the twenty years the two 
men worked together, Brace 
carried out many pieces of ela- 
borate experimentation. One of 
the earllest and most remarkable 
results of thelr cooperation was 
the design and construction of 
what was at that time the most 
powerful electromagnet in the 
world. This magnet made to as- 
sist Dr. Brace in his investiga- 
tion in the fleld af electro-optics, 
Js still $n vtse In the department. - 


The most important result, 
however of Brace's long exper!- 
TMentation. was a series of sclen- 
Ufic papers which caused him to 
be recognized as one of the fore- 
mest productive scientists in 
the world. ‘The papers were made 
possible by Chowins’ inspired 
work in carrying out Brace's 
ideas. 

After Brace’s death John 
Chowins continued to serve the 
University. as’ a mechanic. A 
1825 Nebraska Journal quotes a 
tribute paid by the Chancellor 
to Charles Chowins when Char- 
les died: "No one in the employ 
of the University could handle 
tools as skillfully as he unless tt 
Ye his brother John.” Younger 
‘newity’ members and graduate 
students in the physics depart- 
ment who are the ones who come 
mast often into contact with 
John, agree with the Chancellor. 


John lives a mile and a half 
frem the Nebraska University. 
In hfs Ietsure time he makes 
models from the campus with his 
wife. Two of his most compli- 
cated modets are a miniature 
statlonary engine and a small 
locomotive both built to scale 
and functioning exactly like ‘the 
commercial machines. 


Andiher hobby of his Is foot 
ial, As a young man he went 
1 the wames and enthusias- 
tiecily followed the fortunes of 
2 ers throughout 
asin. He recalls 
s best football 
mustaches and 


uries af hig, boshood. tn Eng- 
nd and lus father who was a 
miler sid st 
rather loved: flowers 
most of his time tn his: green- 
Pense or the garden in a cis 
vay coat and ai old straw hat. 
‘hn Was the second youngster 


es five toys. Since the family 
as Very closely bound together, 
Jon was dew perately homesick 


hea he lett Devonshire. Hand= 
‘apped though he ts in being 

unable o speak John pives a vie 
Vid account with his pencil and 
explessive kestures of the me- 
morable first trip to America, 
‘The chip took ten days to make 
the cronsing during which the 
seastek, miserable youngster In 
lonved to be home. 
‘The entire trip from his cottage 
in Englund to Lincoln cost 
or thirty dollars, 
Since then he has visited his 
jumily four or five tines, the last, 
time in 2908 after the death of 
his mother and two years before 
Uhe death of his father. 

‘The Nebraska Journal, 
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“SPEECH PROBLEMS 


THROUGHOUT THE SCHOOL 
By MISS A. LACK 

I may say that, when 1 had 
finished this paper. It struck me 
that I had dealt rather more 
with the uvoldance of problems— 
and ways of preventing them. 
than with the solution of prob- 
lems. Yet—isn’t It a national 
characteristic that we are sup- 
posed to use our brains to save 
ourselves trouble? ‘Therefore 
perhaps what I have written will 
still be acceptable. First I want 
to state my conviction that 
speech—spoken Innguage—is the 
best thing that we can give our 
children. I want to uphold the 
teaching of speech, and to say 
how much I think It worthwhile, 
So much has been said and writ 
ten of late that is half-hearted 
about speech teaching, that here 
and now I want to say that I 
belleve whole heartedly in tt. T 
have taught speech myself now 
for a good number of years, and 
each year of teaching has made 
me tore sure of two things—first 
that it is very well worthwhile 
and that It 1s possible. 


Iam not going, to glve the va~ 
rlety of my reasdns for bellef in 
speech, but only to give you the 
one I consider most important. 
Speech puts one, as nothing else 
can, Into communication with 
one’s fellows. ‘co me. the saddest 
part of deafness Is the isolation 
caused by the lack of the natural 
means of communication be- 
tween men. speech. Tam not de- 
crying ly the use of written 
Tanguage. I could have much to 
say upon its Importance. Per- 
sonally. I think the wise teaching 
‘of speech helps written langu- 
age, but speech should come frst. 
as it comes first ith normal 
children. 


Do Not Stop at Articulation 

So many of us belteve that the 
deaf child can be taught what 
we call articulation. and there 
we stop. We are Inclined to 
teave that to the baby teacher. 
and perhaps the lower juntor 
stage. and then to criticize that 
speech higher up the school for 
unintelligibility. It ts our Job. 
in every class in the school, to 
teach speech, We should not 
need to teach the production 
of separate sounds in each class, 
but the production of better 
speectt. On the speech that the 
chitd has should be based exer- 
cises to improve that speech. If 
every teacher In the school be- 
lieved in spvech teaching, no 
matter what the hearing of the 
child, and tackled the problem 
where the former teacher had 
left off, so that the teaching of 
speech Was a progressive and 
living thing, the speech of our 


¢hildren would be revolutionized. upon what I have called artifi- 
Faith can still remove moun- clal methods. makes for laboured 
tains, in the educational world speech—often accompanied by 
as in the spiritual. . . . grimaces and evident effort. We 
Bound up with this is another all know this kind of speech. 
question—"How high do we Try to Make Speech Enjoyable , 
aim?" I feel that our alm should —_ think that one great thing to 
be natural, normal, fluent insist on and to demontrate at 
speech. Then throughout the this stage. is that speech flows 
child's school life, we are looking {rom the lips. Let the children 
for methods of makng the feel on their own fingers, the ex- 
speech better. If we alm at nor- plosions and emissions of breath. 
mal speech, we are never satis- By this means we avold some of 
fied, and that is a very healthy the faults we have to fight later 
frame of mind. of clicked “t's,” and swallowed 
Now we come to dealing with “k's,” and that general slackness 
rpeech in the variobs stages of of the articulation of the conso: 
the child's school life. First—the ants which makes for unintelll- 
infant or articulation stage. We ibility. One wants. too, at this 
all know this stage. and know stage, to encourage a desire to 
the splendid work our atticula- :peak. One must make it worth 
tion teachers do. I know the while to speak. and enjoyable. 
hard work involved here. how To make it worth while. one can 
interesting and fascinating it is, think of many ways. from the 
and how tiring. yet inspiring it reward of sweets. upwards. To 
can be. make It enjoyable I have found 
the following suggestions of use: 


First,—teaching and allowing 
It Is the Teacher That Matters 11.°'One or two word answer to 


T don’t think {t matters, with a 

questions, and, at first, the one- 
good teacher, whether sh word question. ‘This follows the 
teaches by the analytic or 3YN- hearing chi!4's procedure in 
thetic. or by a mixture of Me- {earning to speak. and leads up 
thods. I have seen excellent te- 19 speaking In phrases. For n- 
rults from each of them. It 15 ctance, I do not teach or encour- 
the teacher that matters. Per~ age" teaching. “My name is 
sonally, I prefer a mixture o See Shake coich nae 
methods-—the child encouraged eae oe 
to try and say whole words that 3 
he can lip-read, but alongside it Cee iis ently ea ee ot 
a very careful teaching of the 


rhythmic speech. There are 
nec pee patel quite a number of rhymes, with 
baad simple refrains which the chil- 
Leena dren enjoy and which can be 
‘One big thing Ihave learnt in ‘ised to practice speech pain- 
the years T have taught tle ‘escly. T can lve anyone who 
nes, Is this—to try the natural sould care to have it a list of 
method first. By not giving the these. 


children eredit for Intelligence. 
und by trying artificial methods 
airst, we make some of our own Use Every Bit of Hearing 
problems at this stage. For in- Again, the education of any 
:tanee, In trying to get a sound hearing plays its part. even with 
from the child. I should always the little ones. I do so believe. 
iy first saying the sound loudly right from the beginning. in 
into the child's ear.at the same :earching for, in waking up. ana 
time letting him see my face in In training. every bit of hearing 
the mirror, before letting him gthat the child may have. I have 
icel vibrations tn chest or throat.~found wonderful results follow 
Or I should try babbling, laugh- from this even in apparently 
ing. playing. al! before handling stone deaf pupils. 
in any way. ‘This training is given in sev- 
‘Again—I have found it good eral ways: 

to teach closure of the mouth 

1. By listening with the hear- 
passages for nasal sounds—not ing aig to music. to noises. such 
drawing attention to the vibra- 2°" Clapping hands, footsteps. 


tions in the nose. One might | : 
imagine. that these things go {ingling maney. tmitation of ant 


without saying. but I have found 
from experience that they do 
realy need emphasizing. By us- 
ing natural methods as far as 
possible, one gets a far more na- 
tural voice and more normal 
It is always wiser not 


Into the child's ear for all teach- 
Ing of sounds and words. as part 
‘of the routine work of getting 
those sounds and words. 

3. By rhythmte speech. The 


be done—discard as soon as pos- 


sible. Too much dependence I feel that this teaching t 


2. By the teacher's speaking a 


Usten, and the gaining of at least 
a perception of sound, Increase 
greatly the deaf child's natural- 
ness of approach to speech. 

Now we come to the Junior 
Stage, which. personally, I think 
is a delightful stage for speech 
teaching. The donkey work of 
speech teaching should be done 
by this time, and the enjoyable 
part should be left. I know that, 
so often, it is here that the 
speech of the school suffers. 
Here, it 1s telt there 1s so much 
language to be taught that 
speech Is pushed into the back- 
ground. Yet, however well the 
articulation teacher has taught. 
if speech Is neglected in the Jun- 
for School. that work will be of 
none offect. On the other hand, 
I feel that it is in the Junior 
School that the foundation of 
ease of speech 1s laid. In other 
words, here the battle 1s lost or 
won. Treated aright. there ts no 
yeason why it shoutdn't be won. 

Miss Longville’ used to say. 
“Give me a child who can speak 
casily, and I will teach it any- 
thing.”. Well, there s a lot of 
truth In this. The time spent in 
the Junior Senool upon produ- 
cing ease of speech, is not 
wa.ted. There is a great deal 
for the child to learn in the 
Junicr School. He has to tearn. 
to speak in phrases and sen- 
tences, he has to learn that each 
sound has not an equal value, 
that one sound affects another 
which follows it’ He has to learn 
something of the rhythm of sen- 
tences. oraans of speech 
Must be so practiced that he can 
control and we them without 
epparent etlort 


Cultivating Rhythmic Speech 
Here are certainly many dif 
ficulties to ke faced. but dif- 
culties which can be overcome. 
given the tuith and the faith 
directed intelligence. How shall 
we do it” Well—of course—all 
the methods begun in the Infant 
School should be continued. The 
refrains of rhythmic speech 
should gradually give way to 
small poems. The daily lesson 
in speceh should still be given, 
sometimes individual. sometimes 
rhythmic speech work, some- 
times chor] work and some- 
times work on defects or definite: 
sounds, foliowed by a jingle 
using that sound. 
lesson should aim 
exoyable lesson, 


Jeyadle use of t 
as a 
off. Rodney Bennett's “Playways 
of Speech Training.” {s admir- 
able for this latter purpose. 
The responsibility for the pro- 
duction of good speech should be 
«Continued on page 8) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDA 
Woodworking, 
Iam sixteen years old, This 
48 my fifth year at the O. S. D. 
. Lam in three vocational in the 
séntor school. My vocational 
class is with Mr. Vaughan In 
* woodworking. : 
~ ‘There are'many small and, big 
boys working In the carpenter 
shop. -There are three Instruc- 
tors: Mr. O'Hars. Mr, Vaughan 
and Mr, Stratton. Mr. O'Hera 
+ teaches how to do the repairs, all 
, construction work outside the 
carpenter shop and shop work. 
Mr. Stgatton teaches manual 
training to the intermediate 
boys. Mr. Vaughan leaches weet 
working toa regular class, 


In the shop the senior boys 
‘work under these. instructors 
from 8.30 o'clock: to 11.25 o'clock, 
At‘11.20 the boys clean up the 
floor and their benches and put 
away the tool 

Every afterhoon irom one to 


four, other seniur boys wer's 
there, and make furniture, and 
do repair jobs. All tse machines, 
most of them also work with the 
hand tools 

It will be very ureful to know 
this work when I school, 
It is a good idea to learn to use 
hand tools 

The other bevs who w 
carpentry and woody ¢xitin: 
Donald Cox, Jimmy Pert 
neth Ansley. Mil 
told Bryant. 
Harry Husak. 


Eri, 
John Kosti. Lee Bostnari and 


Walton, 


Donnte Donovan. 
Donald McKenzie. 


Girls’ Vocational 

I have been at school for 
twelve years. Tam in the high 
school now. I have four lea- 
chers, They a 
Carroll, Mr 
Wannamaker.. The subjects 
learn are history social setence. 
Mterature. res 
» grammar, Iamuaye. composition. 

eading 


Amoss was 
tendent. He 
¢lasses in the vocational 
academic work T chow 
. business class for miy wwQtion | 
work. This is my third ¥ 


business. The hist 
difficult for me to know 
how to type eventy and geonrates 
My finger’ "seemed sti 


ond T improved 
This year Tam much and 
typé quickly. Mr Lally 2 my ine 
+ structor. He teaches us typing 
journalizing,  stuten 
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everything I can learn In sew 
Ing: Most of my time I am on 
the power machine. I sew pillow- 
cases and sheets on that ma- 
chine. This power machine cer- 
tainly gocs fast. I am getting 
falrly good at it. 

‘ —Kathieen Hales. 


Printing at the 0. 8. D. 

‘This is my ninth year ‘at the 
O.S.D, Iwas put in the man- 
nal training at the age of eleven. 
I Uked that work very “much. 
Atter two years in manual train- 
ing, I was changed to the print- 
ing class, 

At first I did not know whether 
1 Isked to work in the print shop 
or not, but soon. T became more 
nterested in this trade; so for 


hee years I have worked 
steadily in this class. 
When 1 first. came to the 


printing class I learned the 
names of tools and machines. 
Then I tearned the lay of the 
type case, Later I was shown 
how to use the news and job 
-Upks when sétuing type. After 
Lecrning how to set type, I was 
taught how to operate the job 
press, eylinder press, paper-cut> 
ting machine, stitching machine. 
and how to cut stock. 

Now. at last, Tam learning to 
operate the Iinotype, There are 
two magazines of Tonle, one 9 
point and one 7'z point. 1 do 
Mostly straight composition for 
the Canadian, but I have set 
type for menus, school reports, 
arithmetic speed sheets, pro- 
gtams, book of poems, many 
emal booklets. cards and various 
cftice forms. Operating the Iin-, 
otype is very Interesting and en- 
joyable work. I have been work- 
ing on the linotype for two and 
one-half hours nearly every day. 
instructor Is Mr. L. Morrison. 

When I finish school 1 hope 
tit Tecan geta job in a print 
hep. [think T shall be able to 
do uny work that I should be 
asked lo start on, While Tam 
here, T tnust try to inerease my 
seed on the Hnotype. 

-Russell M 
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The Sewing Class 


tures: and how to make paste.\ I have been at the OSD. for 


soap and floor cleaner. E 

‘When I leave the O.SD., I hope 
to get a job helping td do the 
caretaking. In a school, or an 
office building. —Lloyd Sproul. 


« Shoemaking 

On my last birthday I was six- 
teen ySaxs old. This is my third 
year aj this school. Lam in three 
vorational in the sentor school. 
My teachers are Mr. Holmes, Mrs. 
Wannamaker. Mr, Ellis and Miss 
Carroll. 

My first year here F was put iv 
the manual training class. Then, 
inst year I was placed in the) 
shoemaking class where I spent’ 
three hours every morntiig>~ 

T have learned to put on new 
soles and rubber heels, To put 
‘A pair of soles on a palr of boy's 
boots or shoes. T would take the 
old soles off first: Then the work 
of putting the new ones on be- 
Bins, 

To put‘ on ruvber heels we 
measure the heels with the 
thickness of the rubber heels 
iaken off, We cut off the nals 
that had been holding the old 
heels, We cement the ‘rubber 
heels cn Nrst and then put in 
the nails, There are diferent 
sizes Qf nails in the shoe-shop, 
Yor Loy"s boots or shoes, we W 
nails size 5-8. On pitl's, shoes 
We Would Use nalls size 4-8 or 
Feecrding to: the size of soles 
we put on. 

‘The different machines in the 
:Ice-shop are patching machine, 
puffing machine. Good Year 
Welt sewing, machine, and_pol- 
ishing mnehine The buffing 
machine is for shaping the lea- 
ther with the old leather on the 
thoes, I repaired nine pairs of 
shovs last week [was not tired 
doing all that work. When I 
finish shoal, T hope to get a Job 
In Chicago. Nick Bartu, 


Household Science 


Eohave been at the Ontario + 
Sciool for the Deaf for nine 
years. This year 1 any in four 


neademic in’ the intermediate 


School. 


est year I took vocational 
sdanice classes with Miss Daly. 
Leacock, Mrs. Gilbert, Miss 
zgetald Miss Cass and Miss 
Conover. 
This y 


ar Tam cooking every 


day trom 2.10 to 4.00 o'clock. 1 
like that work very much. In 


the copking elass Ti : 
light batter pudding with orange 


on 


sauce, a dark batter puddng 4 
with oranue sauce, 1 cottage 
padding with vanilla sauce. a 


date pudding with butterscoteh 
nue Graham pudding with 
brown sugar sauce. pulted rice 


work because it isc ecckies. steamed apyle pudding 


Un carmel sauce. seallopped 
apples and hard sauce. apple 
dumplings, hermit ccokies: 
peach short cake, and cranberry 
satuce. 

TL Tam in the senior school 
next year I hope to take part 
time ecoking 
ing. That work would be 
at home. Every Thursday) Mrs. 
Ghibert teaches me in the beauty 
culture lass That is good work, 
for the girls,” We learn about 
cleanliness. --Edna Donald. 


ten years. Iam in the High 
School class. I have four tea- 
chers. They are Mr. Ellis, Miss 
Carroll, Mr. Holmes and Mrs. 
Wannamaker. The subjects I 
take are: history. Hterature, 
geography. reading, grammar, 
arithmetic. composition, lan- 
guage and lp-reading. 

In the morning I take up shop 
work. My vocatlonal work is 
dressmaking. Miss Conover Is 
my instructor. I stay in my 
vocational class for nearly thice 
hours from 8.30 to 11.25 o'clock 
every day. I chose dressmaking 


\ ahd sewing because it is my tu- 


vourite work at home and school, 

We have two power machines, 
five sewing machines, one dar- 
ning machine, stitchers, hem- 
mers and menders. The best 
way of making ¢lothes s by ma- 
chine Instead of by hand because 
it save much time. ‘The power 
machines are much faster than 
the sewing machines because the 
power ones are operated quickly. 
nl they do about 2000 stitches: 
In one minute, 

Most of the time we do sheets 
and pillow-cases on them, We 
learn to practise how fast we 
work, and how many we can do 
ina med pertod, Such ma- 
chines are used In factories 
where sewing is done in large 
cuantities, T have finished 
miaking a smock. a luncheon set, 
tour quilt blocks net lunch mat, 

beret, one palr of small boy's 
pants, and a linen handkerchlef. 
We were anxious to get many 
Unngs done for the bazaar. 

When I finish school, I expect, 
to be n dressmaker or an 
operator. If I don't get elther 
of these two Jobs, I shall take 
ny kind of work Tean do. * 

Ella Pritchard. 


My Yocational Work 

‘Ins is.my ninth year at the 
OSD. Tam in an academe class 
sor threw hours and in vocation- 
jor three hours every 
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partment dishes. solidity jack, 
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piers, cutting nippers. shank 
Jasters. eyelet pu sewing. 
s, size 
noe books. cements, quick edge 
black dye and hammer and 


nails 
Jy instructor gives me boots 


and shees and tells me how to 
tepair them. T take the old 
heels or soles off with pincers. 
‘Then I go to the finishing ma- 
chine and elean the battoms, 
“hen give the sales a coat of ce= 
nent. When dry, T stick them. 
hen 1 put heels on the boots. 
T like the wark In the shoe-shop.- 
Jockte Meanulty. 
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Pupils’ Locals 
INTERMEDIATE CLASSES 


Ill Academie 

On.Feb. 23, I had a birthday. 
T.was 33 years old. Some boys* 
and Ivhad a party in the dining- 
roém.. We had some cake and 
tee cream. We Wked them. 1 
got a big box. I got some or- 
anges. some apples, some can- 
dies, biscults, some gum and, 
some chocolates. Raymond and 
Allen did not come to my party 
because they played hockey in 
Belleville. I liked my birthday 
presents. I carried my box. It 
was heavy. —Gordon Owen. 


On Feb. ath the Pines played 
volley ball against the Chestnuts. 
‘The score was 2to0. ‘The Pines 
won. Iam on Terry Best's team. 
Our team Is called the “Pines.” 
We won the volley ball cham- 
pidnship. We were very happy 
because our team won. We 
shall have a banquet in the sew- 
Ing-room in April perhaps. 

Last Saturday afternoon, T 
went to the show at the Belle 
The feature was "God's Country 
and the Woman.” It was good. 

—Raymond Cork. 


Some boys went to the show 
at the Belle on Feb. 27. Ray- 
mond won a free ticket nt the 
movies, I did not go to the show. 
-T stayed at our residence. Some 
boys played hockey on the rink. 
Glen and I roller skated in the 
basement at the residence. I 
read some funny-papers. We 
shall go home next summer, T 
shail help on my grandpa’s 
farm when T gp home. 

--Carder Wilson. 


I received a fovely letter and 
$1.00 from my Aunt and Uncle 
in Detroit. My ‘Aunt told me 
that her eye was shut for six 
weeks, I was very sorry for her. 
Lhope her eye 1s better now. She 
told me that she will send me a 
bundle of funny papers next 
week. She is always kind and 
sweet to me. 

—Eleanor Charron. 


Spring will be here on March 
21. The grass. the trees. the 
flowers and the gardens will be 
beautiful. Everything on the 
.ground will grow up. ‘The birds 
will come up to Ontario from the 
south and sing In the spring 
here. The grass and the trees 
will ke green. The birds will 
make their nests for thelr homes 
and live in Ontario alt summer. 

—Mary Yurek. 


March 24-will be my birthday. 
I will be 14 years old, I hope 
will yet a box, I think T will 
have a party for my birthda: 
The girls will slap me 14 time 
T hope my mother will send me 
a box for my birthday. I gota 
letter and 25 cents from home 
I thanked my mother very much. 
--Mary Churehill.- 


I got © letter from my mother 
and my brother Joe. I was very 
Bind to get a letter from Joe. 1 
got a letter from my sister Leona. 
Leona tought a new stove. radio. 
and a victrola, She will show 
them to me when I come home 
for my holldays In June. I like 
to play with my niece and ne- 
phew very much because my 


niece always teases me. Som 
times she pulls my hair. My 
head hurts. I got’some funny 
papers from my mother. 

Lucille Bourdeau. 


March 2was Jlllian Gledhill's 
birthday. She is 14 years old. 
T slapped her 14 times. I wished 
her a happy birthday. March 
4th was my birthday. I was 12 
years old, I got a box from 
home. My mother sent some 
money to Mr. Morrison for some 
ice cream and a birthday cake. 
T gota letter from my mother on 
Feb. 27, She cannot write often 
but she always thinks of me. 
I am sad because she cannot 
write often. She 1s too tired. I 
want to go home now and help 
my mother, —Maureen Stewart. 


On December 20th, my father. 
Uncle Earl, Lambert and I went 
to Teronto. We watched a 
hockey game. I saw Glen Robert- 
son with his cousin. I told 
father that Glen Robertson and 
hls cousin were in the Maple 
Leaf Gardens. The Maple Leats 
played hockey against Boston. 
‘The score was 2—1. Boston won. 
Unele Earl gave me a book. I 
said, “Thank you very much." 
We came back home at 11 o'- 
clock. My sister told me that 
the Maple Leafs were no Rood. 
1 sald, “Alright.” Lambert 
cheered far Boston. I went to 
ted in my room I had a good 
Ume. Mother said. “Good night.” 

—Allen Boadway. 


On Feb.,27, Margaret Fergus- 
on’s father and mother came to 
see her, She was very glad to 
see them, Her mother gave 
Eleanor Charron and me boxes 
of sandwiches. bananas, cookies. 
cakes and tomatoes. Margaret's: 
mother was very kind to us. 
Margaret, her father and mother 
went down town 


On Feb. 28, Margaret's mother 
invited Kathleen Hales ‘and me 
fora ride. We went to Trenton 
Tt is a town. We drove around 
It, We saw old houses, acro- 
planes. many hills and other 
things. We came back to school. 
Margaret cried very hard bé- 
cause she did not want to stay 
here. Her mother told ‘us that 
she wanted to get home before 
dark. She kissed Margaret. Sue 
d to her father and moter. 
“Good-bye.” They went away. 
Margaret cried. She went to the 
residence with Kathleen Hales. 
She signed with her about her 


family. Margaret got mai 
boxes of things from her mothi 
—Opal MacDonald. 
IV Academie 


The OSD. Midgets played 
hockey on Feb. 27 against St. 
‘Mike's School. The O.S.D. won. 
‘The score was 5-2. Dan Bostnart. 
Albert Smith, Gien Robertson. 
Jack Micetick. Frank Mair. Ray: 
mond, Cork, Teddy George. Terry 
Best. Bruce May. Sam McLaugh- 
in and I played on the OSD. 
team. We won four games. We 
won the Midgets’ championship. 
Allen Boadway played goal. He 
was a good goal-keeper I played 
centre in the Hirst game. Then 
Iwasa sub. —Donnie Donovan. 


On Feb. 12th. Miss Daly told 
the girls in the cooking class 


that we would have a valentine 
party at night. We said “Alright. 
we shall pave a good lunch.’ 

After we finished school, we went 
to the girls' residence. When it 
‘was five o'clock we put on our 
nice dress for the valentine par- 
ty. We made some tea and soup. 
‘We had soup, bread. some potato 


salad and cabbage salad, pickles, 


fruit pudding. tea and cookles for 
supper. We liked them. We 
thanked Mlss Daly very much. 
‘Then we washed the dishes for 
her. ‘We went to the girls’ resi- 
dence. We enjoyed our lunch. 
very much. | —Edna Donald. 


IV. Voeational f 


My mother and father moved 
from London to Montreal in 
January. I did not know they 
moved. I wrote a letter to mother 
‘and father. I sent It to London. 
‘The letter came back to school. 
Then I, wrote another letter to 
Montreal, —Marle Boucher. 


I got a letter from my father 
5 weeks ago. My father was In 
the hospital kecause his leg was 
very sore. He slipped and fell 
on the sidewalk. I feet worrled 
about him. I hope he will be 
better soon. —-Ruby Carnall. 


I got a letter from my mother. 
My sister Eva and brother Henry 
‘are going to schoo) every day. 
‘My brother George ts five years 
old. George is going to start to 
cehool after Easter. My brother 
Gordon-is three years old. 

My birthday will te on March 
30. I will be thirteen years old. 

-- Evaline Billings. 


On -Feb. 27 we went to the 


show. We liked the show. We 
came back to school. We went 
to the dining- room. "We were 


very Ured. Margaret Ferguson's 
mother and father came to 
school to see her, She was very 
glad. : 

Last Sunday moraine we came 
to Sunday School and then we 
went to Churety 

Last Sunday atternoon I saw 
Vivian's. Isobel’s and Patsy's 
mother. father ard brother 
Frank. They came to school to 
see them. They kissed them. 
They were glad. — Shirley Scott. 


On Feb. 28 my father. mother 
and Frank came to see us in the 
afternoon. Mother gave some 
things to us. I got some oranges. 
bananas, apples gum. cane 
peanuts and bars. I was glad. 
We went to the cute. I had 
some ice cream. I liked it. Then 
we came back to school. They 
went home. We had a lot of 
fun, —Vivian Richardson. 


I got a letter from my mother 
in February. She told me that 
she is taking 
and boy. The girl's name ts 
Marie. She Is four years old 
‘The boy's name is Joe. He ix 
two years old. Their nfother is 
dead. Their father gives my 
mother $10.00 every month for 
taking care of them. Tam glad. 
1 got a letter from my sister 
Marle. She hasa new baby boy. 
His name is RBy_ He ts my ne- 
phew. Perhaps 1 shail see him 
next summer, Tam glad. 
—Julia Lamure. 


are of a little pirk 
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JUNIOR CLASSES 
Grade I 

Gerald Sparks recelves parcels 
every day from his mother and 
grandfather. He often receives 
10 cents for fruit. Miss Van Allen 
buys some fruit or candles com- 
ing to school. 


Leonard Nicols is very happy 
to receive the funny papers and 
and boxes from his mother each 
week, 


Gerald Simpson {elt very 
happy to receive 10 cents in a 
letter from his mother. Miss 
Van Allen got him three choco- 
late rabbits. 


Mrs. ©. V. Lock of Hamilton 
spent the week end with her son. 
Robert here at O. 8. D. 


Andrew Leduc was happy to 
receive a letter and dollar from 
his mother. Miss Brown buys 
him treats every week. 


Ian McComb was happy tore- 
ceive a bar and funny papers 
from his mother, 


Douglas Smith yot a letter 
and twenty cents {rom home. 
iss brown got him five Easter 
eggs. pulled wheat and catsup. 

Laurence Snelling got a letter 
and twenty-five cents. He 
bought oranges catsup. puffed 
wheat and suckers, 


We had a Valentine party on 
Feb.15, We had red and white 
paper hats and balloons. Jean 
Scott came to our party We 
all had a ood time. 

Foor children in Miss Hegle's 
class celebrated thelr birthdays 
in February. Margaret Peacock. 
Stephen Scott. Richard Ellerbecq 
and Donald Wilson, They all got 
Jovely buxes from home and en+ 
d their parties very much, 

Dorothy O'Neill's mother. 
ther and sistey came to see her 
cn Friday) She went down 
towa with tiem, She Wasa very 
happy hte ear! 


Grade i 


1 vot cs from home 1” 
treatet| the buys and girls in my: 
class to 0! emits and cook~ 


tad to get the letter 
ter Altice and the 
yy mother. 

arriette Core. 


a walk to the 
ie birds on the 
We slid on the 
track. We came 
col and wrote some 
our walk 
George Arnold. 
1 know how to knit. T used 
Airugat Leedies before but they 
broke. 2 areular needle 
nev. Ido net tons it wil break, 
I ke krtting, 
Jean Colquhoiin. 
sent me a box. 
ber, some candy 


from my 


3 cents 11+ 


We went 
bay 


Wess 


bavk to st 
news «bout 


Grandma is good, 

Roma Johnston. 

My sent me a new 

party ¢ 1 wore it at my 


birthday po: 
much 


yy 1 ke it very 
Daisy Lawrence. 


irade HL 
‘My birthday will be on Mar. 19, 
I shall te nine years old. We 
shall have a party 
—Murray McClelland. 
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BLIND TO GET PENSION AT 40 


Ottawa, March 1—Non-par- 
{ison approval greeted the mea¢ 
sure introduced into the Com- 
mons today by Hon. Charles 
Dunning, Minister of Finance, to 
make old-age pensions available 
to blind persons from the age of 

. 40and upward. ‘The change will 
cost the Federal Treasury. Mr. 
.Dunning estimated, $500,000 an- 
nually, 

Right Hon. R. B, Bennett, Op- 
position Leader. applauded the 
Proposal, declaring that his Min- 
istry had only been prevented 
from putting it inte effect by the 
financial stringency existing at 
the time. On behalf of the La- 
bor-C.C.F. group. A. A. Heaps 
(North Winnipeg) expressed 
fullest. approval! of it. 

The bill contains a pfovision 
“admittedly inserted to discour- 
age the marriage of blind per- 
sons." which providés that if a 
blind person marries another too 
blind to work the maximum 
pension shall be $120 a, year. 
Otherwise, the maximum’ pen- 

« ston payable is $240 per year. 

‘The applicant for a pension 
is allowed an income not in ex- 
"cess of $440 if unmarried, or of 
$640 If married and with depen- 
dents. 

The preflous Income allowed 
a single blind person was $265 
per year. \ 


ANOTHER DEAF MAN KILLED 
BY TRAIN 
This Accident Should Serve as a 
Warning for the Deaf to 
Keep Off the Tracks 
In {ts issue of December 13, 
‘The Asheville Citizen gives the 
following account of the tragic 
death of Clarence L. Looney. 
a graduate of the Georgia School 
for the Deaf and who has re- 
sided .in Asheville for many 
years. That his death was the 
Tesult of teing hit by a train 
should serve as a warning to the 
deaf to keep off the tracks. 
“The death of Clarence L. Lo- 
oney, 38 year-old deaf mute of 


“165 Merchant Street who was 


fatally injured when struck by 
a westbound Southern Rallway 
freight train about 1.45 o'clock 


miles southeast of the Biltmore 
station was due to an “unavold- 
able accident, the coroner's jury 
found late yesterday. It was not 
known whether Looney was sit- 
ting or walking on the track 
when struck by the train. His 
body was carried about 15 feet 
and the train stopped within 
100 yards of the accident. Hill 
Ballard, the train engineer, said 
he did not see the man before he 
was strick. Members of the 
train crew gave Looney first ald 
treatment but he died within 
a few minutes after being reach- 
—Deaf Carolinian. 


HEARING AIDS 


‘There is a great deal of mis- 
conception and lack of know- 
ledge in connection with this 
very important subject. The 
Editor has several friends who 
are hard of hearing and are very 
well suited with alds, but they 
and others have had a great deal 
of disappointment and have had 
to pay heavily for their ex- 
perience, In normal hearing 
the waves of sound pass first in- 
to the external ear, at the end of 
which fs the drum-head or tym- 
panic membrane. This is then 
thrown into vibrations and the 
vibrations are transmitted across 
the cavity of the drum or “mid- 
die ear" bya chain of small 
‘bones to the “inner ear." There 
the vibrations are converted into 
nerve impulses and go to the 
brain by the auditory nerve. 
Deafness may be caused by de- 
rangement of any of these parts, 
eg. 

(1) It may be due to wax or 
swelling of the external ear; 


(2) or due to changes fol- 
Jowing inflammation or arising 
from other causes in the “middle 
ear 


(3) to degeneration or des- 
truction of the internal ear au- 
ditory nerve or brain centres 
(inner ear" or “nerve” deaf- 
ness). 


It ts possible to obtain hearing 
aids which are efficient If sul- 
table to the particular patient. 
In cases of chronic and incurable 
deafness the use of an instru- 
ment (of good quallty and well 
fitted) in combination with lp- 
reading offers at present the 
maximum hope of alleviation. 
The added help_of lip-reading 
has been found very valuable 
and does not prejudice the re- 
tention of the residual hearing. 


‘There are various types of 
hearing aids of which we can 
only mention the following, 
without trying to go into de- 
talls:— 


fa) 


Collectors, e.g. horns, ear 
trumpets. “auricles.” etc., 
the effect of which can be 
obtained in some cases by 
holding the-hand behind 
the ear; 


Electric appliances; 


Bone conguction aids, in- 
struments of the tele- 
phone type resting on the 
bony skull. eg. behind 
the ear. This avoids 
conveying the sound 
through the deranged 
middle ear; 


(by 
(ec) 


(4) Binaural aids, being two 
microphones 6 or 8 inches 
apart, led to the respec- 
tive ears and enabling 
the user to localise the 
sound and to look at once 

\\aba particular speaker in 


‘a room. 


Seiection of instrument should 
always be done on medical ad- 
vice, for the exaggerations of 
many advertisera are very un- 
reliable, but speaking generally 
experience has shown:— 


(a) For nerve or inner ear 
deafness due to age or other 
causes instruments of the Col- 
lector type are the most suitable 
because they magnify the high- 
pitched tones ‘better than the 
low. They have much less of 
the “background noise” which 1s 
s0 distutbing to sufferers from 
nerve deafness. 


(>) For middle ear deafness, 
especially where the patient can 
hear well on the telephone or 
seems to hear better in a noise 
(eg., train or bus) the electrical 
type ts often the most suitable, 
Even in cases where conversa- 
tion in an ordinary or raised 
voice cannot be understood pa- 
tients will find one or other of 
the valve amplifier types will en- 
able theri to understand ordin- 
ary “conversation quite well. 
These valve instruments are not 
easily portable, but may be found 
very useful if the theatre, 
chureh, lectures, etc, or at ‘home. 
(We are now making further 
enquiries regarding the fitting 
of aids in churches, in various 
parts of the church only known 
to the officials. They are un- 
fortunately very expensive at 
present. 

Persons with middle ear deaf- 
ness who cannot hear well with 
any form of type (b) apparatus, 
may do well in trying type (c) 
apparatus, which Is of course 
really meant for use where bone 
conduction is good. 


Of course where patients have 
had their hearing tested by one 
of the modern special audiome- 
ters or other similar instruments 
used by specialists, the graph or 
report on thelr hearing may be 


of great assistance to the instru- 
ment maker, 


Advice on Purchase, 


As already stated, it is essen- 
tial that a firm should be selec- 
ted who sets out its claims 
moderately. 


In order to get a comparison 
with the voice of the vendor, It 
is essential to take a friend 
whose volce is known, and who’ 
himself knows the patient's de- 
gree of deafness, 


A trial of the apparatus at 
home for a sufficient period, say 
two or four weeks, should be in- 
sisted upon’ before purchase, 
The instrument is not likely "to, 
give satisfaction later on unless 
it has been approved during that 
period. A charge for hire would 
Of course have to be paid, but 
better that than “nursing the 
baby.” This could be deducted 
from the purchase price if com- 
pleted. 

A carbon microphone can be 
made more than usually sensi- 
tive for a short time by shaking 
up the granules and adjusting 
the diaphragm. The granules 
must be allowed to settle down 
again before the normal perfor- 
mance of these types of hearing 
aids can be assessed. A good 
firm will put the patient's wel- 
fare first and go to considerable 
trouble to find the right instru- 
ment for each case even if it 
entails a number of visits, The 
patient himself alded by his 
friends (where a doctor cannot 
be consulted) is the best judge 
of the suitability of an appara- 
tus, , 
Maintenance. 

The expense of maintaining 
electrical aids 1s greatest for the 
valve amplifying type, next. for 
the bone contuction type, with 
its relatively thigh current con- 
sumption lowest for the simple 
telephone type. It is very tm- 
portant that the voltage of the 
cells should not be allowed to fall 
too low, and to ensure this 
a voltmeter Is a good investment, 
Arrangement should be made for 
regular changing of batteries or 
supply of new cells. 


—London, Eng., Ex, 


Ontario School Ability Examination 
by HARRY AMOSS 


Inspector of Auxillary Classes, Ontario, Canada 
Formerly Acting Superintendent, O.8.D. 
Author, of 
‘Training Handicapped Children 


A performance test for use among children who are deafen- 
ed or lacking in speech or language facillty, 


‘Standardized among deafened, foreign speaking and ment- 
ally handicapped children to correlate closely with the 
Stanford Revision Examination. 


Manual 0 
Practical Set of Materials plainly but % 
substantially made and boxed to 
carry in an overcoat pocket 31.35 
Manual and Practical Set together $2.50 
Examination Forms, pkg. 50 35 


Prices Net, postage extra 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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OBITUARY 

After an illness of about three 
months, Alexander Morrice pass~ 
ed away at his home, 6 Charlotte 
Street, Tuesday morning, March 
16th. 

Alexander Morrice served on 
the staff at this school as shoe- 
making instructor for over thir- 
ty years, retiring from active 
work six years ago. 

‘The late Mr. Morrice was a 


+ man of fine character and was 


held in the highest esteem at 
this School by both staff and 
pupils, 

The “Canadian” extends to 
Mrs. Morrice its sincerest sym- 
pathy. 


, ASSOCIATION MEETING 

‘The regular meeting of the As- 
sociation of Teachers and In- 
structors was held in the Assem- 
bly Room of the school, Wednes- 
day, March 17th, at four o’clock. 

After the reading of the min- 
ytes and general business dis- 
cussions, the President, Mr. Art 
Clare called on Mr. W. J. Mor- 
tison, Superintendent who gave 
a demonstration of the Ontario 
School Ability Examination 
which proved very interesting. 

Miss. Bawden. in her usual 
charming manner brought the 
meeting to a close by singing 
“Believe me if all Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms,” accompan- 
Jed at: the plano by Mr. Alec 
Gordon. 


BROADER HORIZONS IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Report of the Annual Meeting of 
the Vocational Guidance Asso- 
elation 

The annual meeting of the 
Ontario Vocational Guidance 
Association was held in the aud- 
Itortum of the Central ¥. M.C. A. 
Toronto, on January 16, 1937. 
Members of the Association from 
Ottawa to Sarnla,were in at- 
tendance. The committee in 
charge of the meeting had ar- 
ranged a dinner followed by 
addresses on varlous particular 
fields relating to vocational gul- 
dance, 

The Hon. L. J. Simpson, M. D. 
Minister of Education, was un 
able to give his scheduled ad- 
dress due to a cabinet meeting. 
Mr, Joseph McCulley, Headmas- 
ter of Pickering College, was to 
have spoken on “Plans of the 
Youth Committe of the Nation- 
al-Employment Commission.” As 
the work of this committee Is 
concerned with the entire Do- 
munion, and as the putting into 


effect of its plans may have far- 
reaching results, it was regret- 
table that at the date of the 
meeting the Hon. Mr. Rogers, 
‘Minister of Labour in the Cana- 
dian Government had not been 
able to give consideration to the 
report of the Commission. No 
public pronouncement could, of 
course, be given till the report 
had received the approval of 
Hon. Mr. Rogers 


At the chairman's request, Mr. 
Gavin, Principal of the Ontario 
‘Teachers’ Training College, Ha- 
milton, gave a brief introduc- 
tory address, In his few remarks, 
he laid stress upon the ascer- 
taining of the native capacity 
of our youth, the importance of 
personality qualities, and the 
training of youth of our country 
for vocations. ‘The whole tenor 
of his thought was “Our Youth 
fs the most valuable thing we 
have.” As one illustration he 
showed how the gold mines of 
Ontario, one of our great natural 
resources, had been developed 
not, by mien of other nations, but 
by young men educated in’ the 
Schools of Mining at Queen's 
University and the University of 
Toronto. From such facts he 
showed that our real resource is 
our youth, who shall make use 
of the natural resources of our 
country. The job of educators 
{s Important in seeing that the 
best possible uses are made. 


“The Ontario Apprenticeship 
Act" was explained in detail by 
Mr. F. J, Hawes, the Director of 
Apprenticeship in Ontario. He 
traced the history of apprentice- 
ship before the war, during the 
war, the work of the late Hon. 
Gideon Robertson, former Mint- 
ster of Labor, the effects of the 
depression in 1921. and the sub- 
sequent boom with a lack of 
trained men. A great deal of 
hard work led to the formation 
of an apprenticeship system, ana 
the passing of the Act in June 
1928 in the Ontario Legislature. 
Under the Act were included 
nine construction trades, The 
system included a contract, o 
quota and technical training on 
the job. Technical school and 
night schools co-operated, with 
the trades: The firms in the 
construction trades levied a self 
assessment, but, when such prov- 
ed a penalty. to those really co- 
operating. it was dropped. The 
‘Act has since been amended to 
Include the auto-repair trade 
and barbers and hairdressers. In 
practially all the trades con- 
tacts call for a five year term, 
but technical school training 
shortens this by two years. 2010 
contracts have been entered into, 
379 being cancelled, and 1185 
certificates awarded. There are 
446 contracts in force to-day, 
seventy-eight of these being in 
the auto-repair trade this year, 
and forty-eight were entered in- 
to this year in barbering and 
hairdressing alone. : 


The Act ts designed to provide 
a supply of men trained for these 
eleven trades: bricklayer, mason, 
carpenter, painter and decorator. 
plasterer, plumber, steamfitter, 
sheetmetal worker. electrician, 
auto-repair and barbers and 
hairdressers. There is a quota 
assigned to each trade so that 
employment may be regular. 


“Occupational Versatility”, an 
address by Mr. T. H. Nelson, 
Director of the American As- 


treated vocational guidance 
from the view point of adjust- 
ment to changing conditions. As 
the grdduates of this School, and 
‘as the School itself ts in the pro- 
cess of adjustment to changing 
conditions, Mr.” Nelson's views: 
were most interesting. 

He made a rapid survey of 
conditions in industry noting: 
that 556 new occupations have 
appeared since the war, that in 
@ survey of several thousand 
men about the age of thirty- 
eight 25 per cent were in occupa- 
tions which did not exist when 
they began to work at the age of 
eighteen, that in 1930 three 
horse power per person was used 
in industry, but in 1936 twenty- 
seven horse power per person 
was used. 

From the facts presented Mr. 
Nelson concluded that to-day 
the young man and young wo- 
man required a large degree of 
versatility because of new occu- 
pations, of rapidly changing 
conditions requiring rapid ad- 
Justment. Our system of educa- 
ton previously has given large 
amounts of general education 
with or without specialization 
which was of no use In a de- 
pression. 

‘The main hope out of such a 
condition is the development of 
adaptability. Adaptability de- 
pends upon a knowledge of vari- 
ous occupations and a knowledge 
of the factors which change 
within an occupation. A third 
requirement would be the devel- 
opment of the proper attitudes 
toward change. To-day we ex- 
Tet change, but do not antic! 
pate it.-We must educate to 
anticipate change so It may be 
met without emotional loss. or 
mental conflict with {ts subse- 
quent personality scars. By 
many varied illustrations he 
showed the value of looking tor, 
and applying for jobs which is 
ihe -only way to secure them. 
Ycuth must be so trained be- 
cause without such training ex- 
perience teaches that jobs are 
not secured. 


Mr. Nelson's view point that 
cccupational versatility is the 
quality to develop in our youth 
Is of particular interest to our 
vocational teachers because our 
records show that a compara- 
uvely small percentage of our 
graduates work at the trade or 
eccupation in which they have 
received specialized training, 

In “Occupational Trends in 
Ontario” Mr. H.C. Hudson, Su- 
Perintendent, Ontario Employ- 
ment Service, spoke of definite 
tendencies in the four fields of 
mechanical processes of air con- 
ditioning, Detset engineering in 
power plants and transportation 
and aviation where important 
strides are noticeable and where 
fifteen ground men are required 
tor every pilot. Young men 
must have a knowledge of oc- 
cupations, the conditions of en- 
trance. the prospects in the oc- 
cupation, and must be men of 

ition, energy and good phy- 
sique. He enumerated charac- 
ter reliability, . dependablility, 
honesty, initiative and ambition 
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as very neccessary qualities, to 
develop. It was interesting to 
note that ability and experience 
were not mentioned. The clever 
or “smart” boy whose main idea 
would be to “to get away with 
something” would find no place. 


Miss Georgia Brown of the 
Central High School of Com- 
merce in her talk “Guidance for 
Gtrls” showed two paramount 
needs; for occupational life out- 
side a home and for life in a 
home. Quoting from Dr. Brewer, 
“ a general household analysis, 
home preparation and service 
and child welfare were necessary 
features of training for girls. 
Statistics showing the numbers 
of girls in commerce (clerical, 


trade, transportation.) service, * 


ministry, manufacturing, do- 
mestic service, textiles, teaching. 
nursing, Ubrary work. buyers, 
music, law and medicine were 
given. New trends for women 
were in the fields of managing, 
designing, advertising. dental 
surgery, radio. aviation, and 
laboratories. Common ‘sense, 
training. and experience were 
the qualities which made for 
success. 

Mr, C. S. Browne of the Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance, 
Kiwanis International gave a 
fifteen minute address on “Guid- 
ance in Service Clubs” The in- 
terest shown by the club shows 
a real spirit of public respon- 
siblity, and the experimental 
work conducted by the Boys’ 
Work Committee was rather 
amazing. Mr. Browne showed 
that the slogan chosen for the 
annual meeting” Broader Hor- 
izons in Vocational Guidance’ 
was indeed applicable to the 
work of the members of the As- 
sociation, and the way being 
shown by the Service Clubs, 


Mr. Browne held that in the 
past schools were not qualified 
for guidance work. From the 
experience of the Service Clubs 
through Boys’ Work Committees, 
by personal interviews, expert- 
ments in free try:out jobs, in- 
dividual and group guidance. the 
use of self analysis charts, the 
distribution of vocational gul- 
dance lterature. and the use of: 
“career books.” fteld. tours. and 
job analysis. it was stated ae- 
finitely that “youth heed and 
follow sound advice.” His prac- 


tical suggestions were: 1. the - 


obtaining of the views of men in 
tusiness and a consideration of 
these views, 2. a greater co-oper- 
atton between school and indus- 
tries. 3. surveys. 4. system of 
Job analysis, and 5. the making 
of individual contacts, For out- 
of-school groups be advocated a 
Program which Included both 
placements and adjustments. 


Mr. W. R. Cook of the Nation- 
«1 Council, Y. M. C. A. whose 
subjects was “Guidance in So- 
clal Agencies” showed the means 
uced by social agencies to help 
the individual. the need for a 
trained personnel, and the need 
for the development of a public 
opinion on guidance In various 
forms. He illustrated his ad- 
dress by cases where adjust- 
ment on mental problems were 
involved. and suggested the 
means of prevention by the in- 
troduction of self-guidance. 


—E. B. Lally. 
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Pupils’ Locals ‘ SENIOR ‘CLARRES, 


JUNIOR CLASSES ae earn 
Grade, > ~—=«s THe farm is quite a noisy place, 


About the break of day, 
‘We played out doors last Mon- o - 
day. Blanche's brother rode on When cceens. geese and tur- 


a bleyele. I rode on my bicycle. 
alter layed with his wagon, About the yard in play. 
—Donald E, Moore. But still the life's a happy one, 

I got a letter from my mother. For, tho’ thert's chores to do, 

My. baby brother has five teeth, Time always can be found for 

He is nine months old. My big. fun, oa 7 

prother‘made a flower. He sent For boys like me arid you. 

fe to me.” —Ruth McMahon. we pide the horses, chase the 
T got a letter and twenty-five pigs, 7 

cents from my father, He Was’ qt’s fun to see them go, 

sick. He.js better now. We milk the cows and ride in 
We played Store. I bought rigs, 

some Jam, a sucker anda Discult. and help the men to mow. 


T got fury papers. three ba-. 
nanas, three apples, some gum \All day we pitch the hay about, 


and eleven. bars from Daddy, \’ And after supper read, 
walter Trim, Next morning waken with a 
got a letter from my mother, shout, Y 
My “rondma died last: month. Oh Boy! the Ilfe we lead. 
* She was kind. J am very Sorry. Qur days are filled from dawn to 
Miss Handley was sorry too. dacki 
—Erla Webster. — with lfe upon the farm, 
We shall play store this week. ‘Ihere's lots of work, and many 
Miss Handley will go to town. a lark, 
She will buy shredded wheat, Try it, t'will do no harm, 
cornflakes, oranges, suckers. —Harold Edward Young, Special 
candles and gum. Perhaps I vocational. 
shall te the storekeeper. We 
liked to play store. 
—Audrey Cleland. 
1 got twenty-five cents from 
my mother. Miss SheMeld 
iacught some needles and white 
woo! for me, I knitted a scarf." 
Miss Jeffrey sewed a button on 
it, Twore it to church Sunday. 
—Marjorie Hackney. 


The Magic Porridge Pot. 
Reproduction Story 


‘There once lived a little gir 
and her mother in a cottage 
near a forest. They were very 
poor and often had not enough 
to eat. One day the little girl 


the ©, 8, D. I have not been 
deat very long, as you pupils, 
and I do not know the sign 
language. 

‘Three years ago I was in Tor- 
onto General Hospital for five 
months. I had had an operb- 
tion on my leg, and I did not lke 
stay in the hospital that 
long. During Christmas noll- 
days, I was sent home to spend 
a few weelts, I learned to walk 
all over again with the use of 
a cane. Very suddenly after 
New Year's my hearing went 80 
fast that I do not know whether 
tt was instantaneous or came on 
slowly. I went to the hospital 
to see what the doctors could 
do for me, but they could not 
save my hearing. In the sum- 
mer I went to a farm for a few 


weeks to get strong. When, 


school opened in the fall, I went 
to Clinton St. Public School. 
After learning to lip read, I was 
gent to Kimberley St. School. I 
passed from Junior II to Senior 
TV and am in Senfor IV this 
year, I have been here about 
three weeks and think It is a 
very good school. I wish I were 
healthy like the others so I 
could join in the fun, However 
not being used to it I do not miss 
{t much and I enjoy myself very 
well, I know what it is to’ be 
deaf, and though sometimes I 


+ feel very lonely. I am going to 


try my best to learn to lip read 
80 T will be able to converse with 
other people. 


—Ivor Hughes, 2A. Sr. 


On Friday evening, February 
twenty-sixth Russell Manning 
and I got ready and went to Mr. 
Morrison's home at elght-thirty 
o'clock. Mr. Morrison and his 


“wife drove us to Albert College. 


‘There were quite a number of 
people there at 8,30 o'clock. We 
gave our invitations to the Sec- 
retary. Then we went to the 
hall and shook hands with the 
reception committee. We sat 
and talked with Mr. and Mra. 
Morrison for a while. The others 
played bridge, The same or- 
chestra which we had at our 
school furnished the music. The 
hall was nicely decorated with 
Albert College colours, yellow, 
green and black, There were 
many young people invited to 
the party. There were about one 
hundred altogether. Mr.” Mor- 
rison introduced us to several 
frlends for dancing. At first 
we waltzed. There were seven- 
teen dances on the programme. 
At about eleven o'clock a dainty 
lunch was served, We enjoyed 
the lunch very much. After 
lunch we danced until one o'- 
clock, We certainly enjoyed the 
dancing, It was late then 80 
we all went home. We thanked 
the Students of Albert College 
for inviting us to their party. 

. Kathleen Hales, 4A. Sr. 


On February twenty-eighth 
Marjorie Packer, Harold Bryant, 
Allan Chapman and I were con- 
firmed in Christ Church by 
Bishop-Lyons of Kingston. About 
forty boys and girls were con- 
firmed in the church that night. 


was sttting in the forest weep- Girl Guiding In Toronto and the 
ing. A fairy came to her and 0. 8. D, g 
asked her the cause of her grief 7 have been a Girl Guide for 
When she sald that she Was YerY three years now and I lke my 
hungry, the fairy sald: work very much as it is very in- 
“Here ts n magic-pot. -When- teresting. I joined the Guides 
ever you want anything you when I was In the hospital and 
must say,,"Little Pot Boll” and 1 have been transferred to three 
hen you have enough Say. different compantes in my three 
Little Pot Stop.” Be sure to say years of Gulding. 
just these words and no others started the Guides in the 
and you will have all the food j99th Thistletown Co. but T soon 
you want. left the hospital and then I 
‘The Uttle girl took the magic- joined the Ist. Co. in Toronto, 
pot home and sald “Little Pot I was at this company for about 
Boll." Immediately the pot be- o year and a half when I came 
gan to boil, When she had to the 0. S. D. 
enough, she said. “Little Pot Mr, Morrison, the Superinten- 
Stop.” and the pot stopped. gent thought it would be nice to 
Every day the little gir] always pave Guides here so a Company 
had enough to eat. was formed at the 0. S.D. As 
One day when the little girl there are 32 Guides here, we have 
went away. her mother felt four patrols, seven Guiders in 
hungry, and she thought she each patrol with four Patrol 
would lik&\a pot of porridge. so Leaders, a Captain, Lieutenant, 
she sald, ‘Little Pot Boil.” The a Divisional and a District Com- 
pot began to boll at once. Soon missioner. The Patrol Leaders 
She had enough and wished the are K. Hales, H. Hallman, D. An- 
pot to stop, Tr¥ ys she might tonow and M. Packer. The Cap- 
the could not remember the tain is Miss Keeler. Lieutenant is 
words to"say. The pot over-, Miss Connell, Divislonal Com- 
flowed. First ft can over the’ missioner Mrs. Ponton and Dis- 
stove and it filled the rooms. It trict Commissioner Mrs. Leo 
ran out of the windows, ‘The Riggs. We have meetings every 
other ‘people were driven from Wednesday afternoon, after 
their homes. school for about an hour and 


a half. After a while we shall 
Just at this time the little git Shave uniforms, We are the 


returned and seeing ata glance Oniy Company of deat Guides in 


—Helen Radford, 2A, Br. 


Now March fs here, and the 
winter is gone away. Spring ts 
here again, but we see no grass 
or flowers on the ground and no 
birds flying about the trees and 
houses. Soon we shall see them 
and shall be delighted. Spring- 
will make many people happy 
because ‘they ean enjoy spring 
sports. Beautiful flowers will 
grow on the lawns for the child- 
ren to smell. 

--Kathleen Pratley, 2A, Sr. 


Last Saturday I received a 
lovely letter from my mother. 
She said that she nearly had 
Pneumonia, She also has had a 
terrible cough. 1 am very sad 
over that. I hope she will get 
tetter real soon. I had another 
letter from my little sister too. 
She 1s five years old and can 
write very well. She often goes 
to school. She wrote me and 
told me that she wants me to 
come home soon. She is very 
smart and cute, 

—Ruth Shore, 2A. Sr, 


‘The Senior, Intermediate and 
Junior Hockey games are all over 
now. The Bisons captured the 
Senlor Hockey pennant by de- 
feating the Wolves by the score 
of 1—0, They played about 30 
minutes overtime. The Panthers 
won the Intermediate Pennant 


i I got one dollar from home. 
ee st Miss Sheffield bought many 
things for me. She bought some 
red yarn and needles. I knitted 
a scarf for my brother Johnnie 
Tsent it to him. [hope he likes 
it. Donna Latawlecz. 

My mother and father came 
to see me February 26. Norman's 
mother. father and aunt came to 
see him tco. My mother brought 
some apples. jelly and pickles tu 
me. Norman's mother and fa- 
ther brought his skates, apples 
and a toy to him, I went down 
town with motier and father 
Saturday. They bought many 
things for me. «-Jean Parker. 


Grade IV 
Miss Tett brought a little box 
to school. We guessed what was 
Init. Carmen and Bert guessed 
right. There were two goldfish, 
Miss ‘Tet put them into @ bowl. 
They were a little afraid. Miss 
Tett told us that she bought 
them last Saturday. They cast 
20 cents. —Isadore Steenbergh, 
‘On Saturday afternoon grand- 
mother and Lwent to the movies. 
We saw a picture of King George. 
. We stood up. We saw a man 
walking on a rope. It was a 
coloured movie, “It was very 
pretty. The name was “Gods 
Country and the Woman.” We 
saw Mickey mouse. It was fun- 


ny. We laughed at it, After 
the movies. we had potatoes. 
meat, carrots. milk, ple, lee 
cream, butter, bread and buns 
for supper In a cafe. We bought 
some white wool and knitting 
needles for a* sweater for me. 
Grandmother bought a crochet 
hook. A man talked to grand- 
mother. We came home In a 
taxi. —Marilene Hart, 


what had happened shouted at 
the top of her voice, “Little 
Pot Stop.” The pot stopped at 
once but the people had to eat 
their way back into their houses. 

John Taylor, ILA. 


My teacher, Mrs. Wannamaker 
asked me to write something 
about myself for the pupils of 


Ontario and we feel proud of our 
Company here. 
+ —Marjorle Packer, 2 A. Sr. 


‘The Albert College Party 

On Monday Russell Manning 
and I received an invitation to 
the Albert College Students’ At 
Home. We wrote and accepted 
the Invitation. 


by beating the Millionaires 3—2. 
They played about 10 minutes 
overtime. The Maroons won 
the Junior Pennant.for the se- 
cond Ume. The score was 4—3. 
They played 10 minutes over- 
time, All the games were good 
ones, They are waiting to re- 
ceive thelr pennants at the 
banquet in the spring, 

—Tom Blower, 2A. Sr. 


WINTER SPORTS 
by F. P. Cunningham 
HOCKEY PLAY-OFFS 

Champions Declared in Junior, 
Intermediate and Senior Groups 
After Hard Fought Battles 

Low. scores, tle games and 

reine ‘contests featured the 

Hock offs in all three 
dane. 


ear, In the Junfor, 


Section Maroons repeated their 
victory of last year but only by 
the closest margin did they nose 
out their opponents, the Sena- 
tors. Canadians. champions of 
1934-35-did not make the play- 
offs this year, 

The Panthers took Interme- 
diate honours when they elim- 
inated the Millionaires thus 
putting an end to the winning 
streak of the Shelks who had 
won the coveted pennant two 
years in a row, 

‘The Bisons, Senior Champions, 
provided an upset also when 
they overcame the Wolves in 
one of the most gruelling play- 
off contests ever witnessed here. 
‘This also spoiled the Wolves 
chances of doing the hat trick, 
they having won the pennant in 
both 1934-35 and: 1935-36. 

We congratulate the winners, 
Maroons, Panthers and Bisons 
and also the losers Senators, 
Millionaires and Wolves, They 
were losers by only a very close 
margin and to lose and smile ts 
sometimes more dificult than 
to win. The.play-offs this year 
were a best 2 out of 3 series 
detalled account of each fol- 
ows: 

Junior Play-offs 
First. game—Maroons 1 
atord 1, 

‘The first game ended in a one 

all tle. There was no score in 


Sen- 


the first period In’ the second. 


period Donny Donovan centre 
jee player and captain of the 
Senators, scored after 9 minutes 
of play, only to have Terry Best 
even the count in 3 minutes and 
10 seconds. 

Going into the last period all 
even, bath teams played care- 
ful hockey, back-checking closely 
with the result that they, could 
not break the tle. 


Second Game—Maroons 4 Sen- 
ators 3. 

George Hood opened the scor- 
Ing early in the first period 
putting his team in the lead. 
Early in the second, however, the 
Senators forged ahend when 
Donovan and Teddy George 
notched two quick goals only 
to have the Maroons break away 
near the end of the period when 
Hood and Raymond Burrows put 
thelr teams in the lead again. 
Senators tied the count again 
early In the third period when 
Donovan got his second goal of 
the game. It looked as if this 
game would end in a tle also but 
with less than a minute to go 
Burrows broke through to score 
the winning goal for his team. 


‘Third Game—Maroons 2 Sen- 
ators 1. 

‘The third and deciding game 
wos a battle. Maroons scored 
twice in the first perlod. Allen 
Boadway notched what proved 
to be his team’s only goal in the 
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second and there was no score in 
the third when the Maroons re- 
sorted to a airictly defensive 
style and Senators could not 
break through. 

The boys on the Maroons this 
year are R. Burrows captain, N. 
Wedge, T. Best, C. Graziano, 
G Hood, G. Lauzon, R. Cheese- 
man and C. Wilson. 

Intermediate Play-offs 
First Game—Panthers 3 Mill- 
fonaires 2. 

Panthers opened the scoring 
in the first perlod when Steve 
Graziano, captain and defense 
player put the rubber behind 
Clelland in the Millionaires net, 
Glen Robertson added another 
Just before the period ended. 
‘There was no score in the second 
but Marshall put his team three 
up early in the third. ‘Then the 
Millionaires put on a five man 
power play and Dan Bostnari 
and Leslie Fowler scored two in 
quick succession. The Panther's 
defense tightened up and ,al- 
though the Milllonaires pressed 
hard they could not} counter 
rgain before the final bell. 
Second Game—Panthers 1 Mil- 

Uonaires 3. 

Millionaires evened the series 
in this game when they outplay- 
thelr rivals In a hard-fought 
close-checking game. Bostnari 
and Fowler were the marksmen 
for the winners while Marshall, 
rasisted by Robertson, got his 
team’s lone counter. Ten penal- 
tes were handed out in this 
me; they were-evenly divided, 
five to each team. 

‘Third Game—Panthers 3 Mill- 
fonaires 2. 

‘The third game of this series 
went into overtime before the 
{ssue was decided. Fowler and 
Bostnari each countered for 
the Millionaires and John Barton 
end James Brown came through 
with a goal aplece for the Pan- 
thers. There was no score in the 
third and the'teams went into a 
ten minute overtime _perlod 
deadlocked at 2 all. Glen Ro- 
bertson secured what proved to 
te the winning goal after 2 min- 
utes and 34 seconds. From then 
the Milllonalres hemmed the 
Panthers in behind . thelr own 
blue line. Marshall got chased 
for tripping and the Millionaires 
did everything but score. How- 
ever the Panthers managed to 
stave them off and win the game 
and championship. 

‘The boys on the Panthers are: 
8. Graziano (captain) G. Mar- 
shall, G. Robertson, C. Cole, J. 
Darton, J. Brown. H. Oakes and 
f. Clarke. 


Senior Play-offs 

Wolves and Bisons were the 
two Senior team: to make the 
play-offs this year. 

In the first game Pierce and 
Hosti scored for the Wolves in 
the first period while Walton 
got one for the Bisons. Bailile 
evened the count in the second 
and the teams went into the 
third deadlocked at 2 all. 
two minutes left to play Pierce 
sent his team into the lead on o 
hard shot from close In. 

‘The second game ended in a 
scoreless tle. It was a close 
checking affair with neither 


with: 


tom, being able to bulge the 


mm “the third game Blsons 
evened the series with a 10 win: 
Bailile scored for his team early 
in the second period on a pass 
from Kiniski. ‘This necessitated 
a fourth game. 

The fourth game was a battle 
royal from start to finish. These 
two teams were so evenly 
matched and watched their 
wings so closely that at the end 
of regulation playing time neith- 
er team had scored. At the end 
of the first overtime period the 
score still stood O—0. After that 
the first goal would win and fin- 
ish the game. After 12 minutes 
and 38 seconds of the third over- 
thme period Kintski took a pass 
in front of the net. Ansley in 
the Wolves net stopped the shot 
but faifed to clear and the puck 
rolled into the corner giving the 
Bisons the game and their first 
Champtonship. 

‘The boys on the Bisons this 
year are: A. Lavalle (captain) 
©. Baillie, E. Walton, W. Kiniskl, 
D. McKenzie, M. Melynk, J. Me 
Anulty, H. Foreman. 

‘The Wolves finished the play- 
offs with a substitute goalie, K. 
Ansley brought up from Inter- 
mediate ranks to replace Train! 
and with only one substitute 
player. Ansley however, played 
a fine game tetteen the posts 
and had no chance on the shot 
that beat him. 
O.S.D. Pewees Win Midget Crown 

©. S, D. Pewees annexed the 
Midget Ki-y league Champlon- 
ship for the second time in three 
years when they defeated St. 
Michael Midgets 5-2 in the final 
play-off game on Saturday 
morning, February 27. 

‘The Pewees finished thelr half 
of the schedule undefeated 
playing 4 and St. Michael's Aca- 
demy were undefeated winners 
of thelr section also winning 4. 

‘Quoting the Belleville Ontarlo- 
Intelligencer. “The half-pint 
pucksters of the Ontario Schoo! 
fer the Deaf added more laurels 
to the imposing array garnered 
elrexdy by athletic squads of the 
school when they annexed the 
champlonship of the Midget Ki-y 
series on Saturday morni.g. by 
€efeating St. Michael's Academy 
midgets in a sudden death game 
by a 5—2 score 

‘Ihe ©. S. D. Midgets played a 
consistent brand of hockey 
throughout and deserved to win 
by Yirtue of sustained attacks 
and an outstanding defence. The 
game was evenly contested dur- 
ing the first period with each 
squad denting the twine for sin- 
gle markers. In the second period 
the 0. S. D. forwards broke 
through to notch u brace of goals 
while thelr back-checking and 
defence tactics held’ the dim- 
Snutive St. Mikes scoreless. 

Two goals in the final period 
put the game and the title in the 
kag for the winners with St. 
Mikes retaliating with a single 
goal. The losers fought gamely 
Dut were outplayed by the smart 
aggregation from the O. S. D.” 

‘The boys who: played on the 
Pewees this year are: © 

Goal: Allan Boadway and Don 
Moore, Defense: D. Bostnari, B. 


May, Centre: R. Cork, Wings, G. 
Robertson, 8. McLaughlin, Alter- 
nates A. Smith, J, Micetick, F. 
Mair, D. Donovan, G, Hood and 
T. Best. 


HAMILTON NEWS 

We regret very much the fact 
that we have been unable to 
keep up with the numerous 
events of the last couple of 
months that would no doubt 
have been of interest to the 
readers of the Canadian. Now 
it seems they are so far back it 
would seem out of place to send 
some of them along. 


Gordon Webb Is getting a great 
deal of pleasure with his car and 
nfs been very nice about taking 
his friends with him when he 
goes places. He and Jack Har- 
riscn enjoyed a trip to Dunnville 
recently. 

Mr. Norman Gleadow was in 
Toronto the end of January to 
attend the O. A. D. meeting and 
to conduct the service at the 
Evangelical Church of the Deaf 
on Sunday the Jist. He was 
glad to renew acquaintances 
zgain and was accompanied by 
Faymond his oldest son. They 


were passengers In the auto of 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Lloyd of 
Erantford, who kindly stopped 
kere on their way. 


Mr. Dennis Armes has assumed 
charge of the entertainment of 
the Hamilton Social, Club and 
was tusily engaged poring over 
Wtrary tooks on games and en- 
tertainment a few days before 
the Club meeting and he gave 
a good time to all. 

‘There was a good attendance 
at the O. M. service here on the 
14th, when Rev. Mr. MacGowan 
taade his first visit to our ser- 
vice and Mrs. MacGowan ac- 
cempanied him Mr. and Mrs. 
Tenprese of Guelph surprised 
them when they came in for the 
rervice. They were guests of Mr. 
end Mrs. Gleadow for tea and 
later visited with Mr. and Mrs. 
Moreland and cvlled at the San- 
iterium before leaving for Tor- 
cento. We all think that the 
Toronto deaf friends are very 
fortunate to have them. 

‘The next meeting of the Ham- 
fiton Club will be held In the 
Pythian Hall. Jackson St. W. on 
the 13th of March. It will take 
up the evening in the form of 
euchre games as we haven't had 
on evening of euchre yet this 
winter. Visitors are always wel- 
come. 

The Sewing Club has been ra- 
ther unfortunate this winter 
owing to illness amongst the 
members. Mrs. Adam and Miss 
Dorothy Adam held the latest 
at their cozy apartment. It was 
a very pleasant surprise when 
Mrs. Johnston the President 
dropped in. ‘iis being the first 
tme the members had seen her 
since the birth of her little 
daughter Dorothy Corrine John- 
ston. Another surprise to the 
evening's enjoyment was a lucky 
number prize draw. The pretty 
paper plates were numbered on 
the bottom and Mrs. Johnston 
was asked to make the draw, 
Mrs. Gleadow had the lucky 
number and received a nice 
guest towel. 

—G, Gleadow 


SI PROBLEMS: 


(Continued from page 1) 
put more and more on the child 
here. He should be encouraged 
to practice feeling the breath 
emitted from his lips on his up- 
held finger, while saying rhymes, 
‘etc., and he should be given an 
Individual mirror in order that 
he may see for himself the pro- 
duction of sounds. Here again, 
by insisting on these things, we 
avold sonie of our Senior Schoot 
problems. 


Use an Amplifier Every Day 

Not only should there be a 
dally speech lesson here, but a 
dally amplifter lesson. The work 
should be somewhat more ad- 
‘vanced than in the infant school. 
As I said before, we include ls- 
tening to a reading from a story 
book. already read, hearing the 
previous day's lesson spoke, 
practising the sounds of one of 
the speech lessons, and listening 
to and practising one of the rhy- 
mes and jingles learnt. Drama- 
tization of stories, poems and 
plays, ts also of great use in the 
Juntor School in furthering our 
aim of making speech enjoyable. 

‘The’ percussion band also 
shares in this. All the children 
in the Junior School should be 
in the percussion band. It 
should be linked up with the 
speaking of rhymes and jingles. 
and thus fs a valuable training 
in rhythm and the rhythmic 
quality of speech. It is marvel- 
lous to me how much more easily 
children who have had ex- 
perience of all these things 
tackle phrasing, emphasis, and 
the rhythm of sentences. and 
how comparatively easily they 
learn by heart—even multipli- 
cation tables. To sum up—the 
Suntor stage is one of practice— 
practice. ‘The slogan here is one 
of the rhythmic speech rhymes 
adapted. “Speaking is fun." 

One more point before we leave 
the Junior Stage has to do, with 
the junior teacher hersejf. She 
should cultivate the art of eriti- 
cal listening and analysis. 


She should be quick to hear 
mistakes of speech which will 
creep in—and quick to correct 
them before they become habits. 
She should be quick to devise 
ways and means for practice of 
those sounds where faults might 
crop up—and so she shguld play 
her part in the prevaion ot 
speech problems. 

‘Now we come to the Senior, 
Stage, one with its special dif- 
culties and problems, but again 
a most interesting stage. The 
chief difficulty here is bound up 
with the difficulty period of 
growth, adolescence, through 
which the children are passing. 
They become much shyer and 
more self-conscious, and unless 
they are sure thelr speech is 
good they are chary of using it. 
Here I think choral work is so 
very useful—provided the work 
4s worthy of sentor children. 


Choral Work Hepls Speech 

I think I had better make clear 
at this point, what I mean by 
rhythmic speech work, and what 
by chéral work. Rhythmic speech 


work is the speaking of rhymes, 
old jingles, folk songs and bal- 
lads, to movement. Choral work 
is ‘the speaking of poetry and 
prose in concert, conducted by a 
leader. There is no movement 
at all, It corresponds to a sing- 
ing chotr, while rhythmic speech 
corresponds somewhat to singing 
games. I think one has to be 
particularly careful with both 
rhythmic and choral ‘work, that 
the selections given are suitable 
for boys and girls of this age. 
People of, say, “our age™ will. re- 
Peat ponsense verse and nur- 
sery rhymes, if asked to do $0, 
with enjoyment, but not the ado- 
Tescent. 


For-choral work I have a list 
of poems suitable. Of course, 
there is a wealth of material in 
the Bible. Some of the shorter 
psalms such as the 23rd and the 
24th and extracts from the 
longer ones, can be very attrac- 
tive. Their two sided structure 
makes them most suitable. “Litt 
up your heads.” I have found, 
too, with the seniors, that the 
very fact of being able to pro- 
duce, by means of choral speech, 
something artistically pleasing 
has made them practice thelr 
speech. take a pride in it, want 
to speak well. This makes one's 
task so much easter. Rhythmic 
xpeech work ts not used to such 5 
large extent in the Senior School 
as in the Junior. but it plays 
fome part. Care in choice is es- 
sential as In chorus work. Some 
of the sea chanties are sultable. 
Asa rule, less movement is need- 
ed here. 


In this stage. the hearing aid 
plays a more and more impor- 
tant part. I'm afraid I must 
Tepeat myself here but I hope 
you will forgive for I cannot 
otherwise emphasize how impor- 
tant is the part played by this 
instrument in getting good, na- 
tural, spoken language. With 
the seniors the hearing-aid is 
used chiefly for teaching intora- 
ation and emphasis. I fizd thai 
this definite, graded teacix:ng of 
intonation teaches more than 


" fust intonation. for ine:dentally 


it teaches a great deal of voca- 
bulary, many more natural, 
spontaneous ways of saying 
things, and also, many forms of 
language structure. In this way 
the reading is helped. for we 
know that one of the greatest 
difficulties which the deaf find 
in reading is the interplay of 
colloquial language and the 
/many idiomatic ways that may 
be found of saying the same 
*thing. This giving of vitality to 
the deaf, by the definite teaching 
of intonation is the climax one 
needs to attain in the senior 
classes. 


| = 


Encourage Speech at All Times 


I have spoken: up to now of 
speech in the various stages. 
Now I should like to tell you of 
one thing we do to encourage 
speech throughout the school. 
This ‘is to have what we call 
“speecht afternoons,” In which 
each class in the school takes 
part. One afternoon may be a 
rhythmic speech afternoon. On 
this occasion, each class in turn 
does some rhythmic speech work 


while the others look on. An- 
other may be choral work, again 
each class performing in turn, 
Language forms the subject for 
another afternoon's _ perfor- 


. ‘These occasions have 
peed of great value to the young- 


er children, for they pick up 
spontaneously new language 
forms from the seniors’ demon- 
station. 


All these afternoons have been 
mutually helpful to teachers and 
pupils, and I think all have en- 
Joyed them. 

In conclusion, may I sum up 
my ideas upon how we can ald 
our children to produce intelli- 
gible, pleasing speech. Perhaps, 
after this paper, other people 
would be so kind as to give us 
thelr_jdeas upon how it can be 
done. These are the conclusions 
Ihave come to: 


1. If we want good speech, we 
must belleve in it—believe that it 
1s worthwhile and believe that it 
4s possible. 

2. We must aim high—aim 
at normal, intelligible, fluent 
speech, 


3. We must teach speech 
throughout the school. 


4. We should not be satisfied 
with studying only methods we 
have always used in schools for 
the deaf, but we should study the 
methods of -others who are 
teaching speech to, and correc- 
ting the speech defects of hear- 
ing children. 


As you know, there has been 
a great movement for, better 
‘speech in schools for the hearing 
‘The teaching of good speech 13 
becoming an important subject 
(as it should be) and a number 
of books have been published 
which can be very useful to us. 


Of course, not all the methods 
employed can‘help us. For in- 
stance, in that first slogging 
work of getting sounds, I think 
that rarely can we get help out- 
ulde, but when we get to the 
Juilor and Senior classes, the 
difliculties in the regular schools 
are very much akin to ours, and 
it fs good and helpful to see how 
they afe tackled there. 


For instance—in _looking 
through a speech book for nor- 
mally hearing children, what do 
we fin 


(1), Exerelses to remedy nasa- 
ity. 

(2) Exeretses to improve the 
volee. 


(3) Exercises’ to make the 
consonants crisp. . 


(4) How to. treat defective 
“a 
Aren't all these our Junior and 
Senior problems? 


Can we not find help. here? 
Now, what are the chief methods 
used to encourage good speech 
in normal children? 

(a) Exercises for the pro- 
duction of good volces, control 
of breath and the correction of 
voices. 

(o) A study of the simple 
phonetics with use of individual 
mirrors, 


(c) Rhymes and jingles based 


‘on these. 


{@) Choral speaking— 
1. Rhythmic work with 
_ movement, 
2. Choral work without 
movement, 
{e) Non Competitive Speech 
Festivals, 


Now, I suggest that all these 
methoda aré applicable to us— 
the phonetics, mirrors, rhyxies 
and jingles, corrections of faults, 
choral speaking both with and 
without movement, and last of 
all, why shouldn't we have 
Speech Festival? Is it outside 
all the bounds of possibility? 

—The Teacher of the Deaf. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Canadian Flax. 

‘Two types of flax are produced 
in Canada. One type ts grown 
for its fibre used in the manu- 
facture of linen. The other is 
grown for the production of flax 
seed from which linseed ofl is 
produced, 

Fibre flax ts grown chiefly in 
Ontario and Quebec. The seed 
flax ts grown in Saskatchewan 
and other provinces, 


‘There are eight mills in Cana- 
da using flax. 


What We Get From Corn 
Corn has been grown in Amer- 
ica from it’s early history. When 
Columbus reached the West In- 
dies he found ‘the natives eating 
cakes made from what is now 
called corn, When the Pilgrim 
Fathers came to America they 
found Indian corn growing. 
Since that time corn has become 
one of the most important 
cereals grown fn America. 


Many things are made from 
corn, We make starch for laun- 
dry and the dinner dessert from 
corn. Corn syrup 1s also made 
from corn, 

Dextrin, another commercial 
product of corn forms the basis 
for the mucilage used on postage 
stamps and envelopes. Paragol 
another gum made from corn is 
used in the manufacture of rub- 
ber sponges and pencil erasers. 
It fs also used in the manufac- 
ture of soles for shoes. 


Last year Canada produced 
twelve million bushels of corn 
and also imported more than 
eight million bushels, chiefly 
from British Africa. 


Alding the Hard of Hearing 


(From an article written in 
the St. Thomas Times-Jour- 
nal.) 

Seats wired for the hard of 
hearing are likely to come more 
generally into use in theatres, 
churches and other places of as- 
semblage. At least two St. 
Thomas churches have several 
seats wired, but the theatres 
have no such equipment as yet, 
although the day when they will 
have cannot be far distant. 
Seats equipped with these ear- 
phones make shows and church 
services of value‘to many who 
otherwise would stay at home to 
catch what they ‘can over the 
radio through their own indivi- 
dual appliances. 
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WHAT VOCATIONAL TRAIN- 
ING BEST SERVES THE NEEDS 
OF THE DEAF? 

‘This question ts a perplexing 
one, and the answer will prob- 
ably not be axactly the same in 
any two localities, nor will 1t re- 
main constant over 2 period of 
time. Vocational training of 25 
years ago is not adequate to the 
heeds of today, and the training 
Of today will not be adequate 25 
years hence. 

Schools for the deaf in general 
have small enrollments com- 
pared to the large vocational 
‘high schools and in ‘addition, 
must provide ‘training for both 
boys and girls. Since they can 
afford to offer only a few voca- 
tional courses, it is all the more 
important that those courses be 
chosen which offer the greatest 
opportunity to the students. 

Several factors gcvern the 
selection of suitable vocational 
courses. The first consideration 

_ $5 that courses must be selected 
in which loss of hearing 1s not 
too great a handicap to the 

* worker, Then it. is logical: to 

= Meating -to'-em- 
oployment in the industries most 
prevalent in the particular local- 

Aty—this, of. course varies in 
varlous sections of the country. 
A third, and very important con- 
sideration is the desirability of 
selecting courses in which a close 
approach to a practical shop 
condition may be obtained in 
the school shop. In such courses 
as Printing; Auto Mechanics or 
Sign Painting conditions reason- 
ably similar to those prevailing 
in industry may be fairly readi- 
ly obtained. On the other hand, 
ft 15 quite dimcult to do this in 
such ; courses as Commercial 
Bookbinding, Baking, Electrical 
Work or any of the building 
trades. In some cases it is tm- 


possible to duplicate the machin-- 


ery or methods in common use 
In the trade. : 

A fourth factor, which | is 
frequently the deciding cons!- 
deration, 1s the expense neces- 
sary to establish and operate a 
given course. Our schools do not 
have unlimited finds and-each 
dollar must be expended to se- 
‘cure the maximum results. Many 
courses which offer attractive 
possibilities must be marked off 
Our prospective list because of 
the cost involved. To reduce 
these costs, it 1s sometimes at- 
tempted to make a vocational 
course pay for itself by perform- 
ing a useful function for the 
school, To a certain extent, 
this is proper, but in too many 
cases such a course comes to be 
operated more for the mainten- 
ance of the school plant than 
for improvement and. instruc- 


tion of the iridividual pupil. For- 


example, a cabinet shop instruc- 
‘tor Ls loaded with so much Tepair 


work that he is unable to teach 
Properly or a printing instruc- 
tor is required to turn out so 
much production work that he 
must keep only his best pupils on 
the machines in order to get the 
work out on time—thus retard- 
ing the progress of beginners and 
less adept pupils. 

Taking all of these factors in- 
to consideration the problem of 
determining the vocational 
courses most advantageous for 
the students 1s seen to require 
much atudy. The only fair way 
in, which to Judge any voca- 
tiénal course ts by the amount 
of opportunity it affords a stu- 
dent to secure suitable employ- 
ment alter leaving school. If 
@ course, operated as efficiently 
as can be done by the school, 
falls to provide this opportunity 
it should not be continued as a 
vocational course—regardless of 
how convenient it may be to the 
operation of the school. Whether 
or not a course Is providing such 
opportunity can only be .deter~ 
mined by maintaining accurate 
f0DoW-up recotty on the es 
‘ment of students after leaving 
School. These records should be 
maintained on all vocational 
coutses. Undoubtedly such sta- 
tistics would Indicate that in 
many instances present courses 
should be dropped or curtailed 
ond new courses established. 


We have recently established 
@ course in Auto Mechanics 
together with a supplementary 
course in Machine Shop Work. 
These courses are desirable in 
that they open wide fields of op- 
portunity and measure up as 
sultable courses when examined 
from any of the points previous- 
ly’ mentioned. That the deaf 
can excel In these fields Is 
shown by a number of our 
Sraduates who have made ex- 
cellent records as enechanics 
without the beneftt ef any train- 
ing ‘along these ginks while in 
school.” Connectleut \s a great 
manufacturing state hnd, aside 
from the automobile repair field 
which is large, offers much op- 
Portunity for employment in a 
wide variety of industrial and 
mechanical occupations. A close 
‘Approach may be made to actual 
‘shop conditions and it is easy to 
Secure practical jobs for the stu- 
dent to work on. Finally the 
cost of the equipment is mod- 
erate and the operation cost is 
small. Such courses should 
seem well Suited to the needs 
of many sehools for the deaf. 


It 4s interesting to note that of 
the 64 residential schools for the 
deaf the January, 1936 Annals 
shows only three schools have 
courses in Auto Mechanics and 


only one school to have a course 
in Machine Shop Work, while 50 
have courses in Printing and 36 
have courses in Carpentry. Oth- 
er courses taught by a substan- 
tial number -are: Shoe repair- 
ing—36, Barbering—26, Bak- 
ing—20, Cabinet making—17, 
Painting—16, and Talloring—15. 
‘These trades are by far the most 
frequently taught, although a 
wide variety of subjects ranging 
from saddlery to glazing are 
taught in one or more schools. 

Considering that this is an age 
of machines and metals it would 
certainly seem that more em- 
phasis should be placed on me- 
chanical subjects. 


~ Printing hes long been cons!- 


dered one of the trades best 
sulted for the deaf and we belleve 
it still offers excellent oppor- 
tunity although we can not hope 
to place more than a relatively 
small percent of our students in 
this field. It has shown, how- 
ever, that the deaf are capable 
of operating intricate machines 
expertiin afield requiring 2. 
ready “mastery of language. 
which is one of the most difficult 
subjects for the deaf. The lan- 
guage requirments would not be 
so high in other mechanical 
trades. 


-It 4s realized that the Voca- 
Uonal problem is perhaps the 
most difficult with which we 
have to deal. Assuming that the 
wisest possible choice of courses 
has been made, we are still faced 
with many difficulties. We must 
secure instructors who are well 
grounued in thelr trade, possess 
‘a knowiedge of the technique of 
teaching, and are familiar with 
the deaf: courses of study must 
be developed which are well ad- 
apted to the student; a guidance 
program must be devised with 
a view to the assignment of the 
individual to the particular 
course for which he Is best 
sulted; suitable grade and fol- 
low-up records must be kept 
production work for the school 
must be regulated so as to pro- 
vide the best service possible 
without diminishing the effic- 
lency of instruction; the slow 
pupil's needs must be adequate- 
ly supplied without holding back 
the progress of brighter stu- 
dents; a close correlation must 
be secured with the academic 
department especielly in the 
matters of shop language and 
shop arithmetic. Finally, satis- 
factory arrangements must be 
made to help the student secure 
employment and become well 
adjusted after leaving school. 
‘These are just some of the prob- 
Jems with which the vocational 
teacher must deal. 


While admitting the dimeulty 
of the vocational problem, its im- 
Portance can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. No training can be 
more valuable to the deaf child 
than that which enables him to, 
be self-sustaining on leaving 
school and any course of schoo! 
instruction which sails to provide 
Such training ts Inadequate. Con- 
stant study and frequent ac- 
Justment to meet changing in- 
dustrial conditions are necessary 
Mf we are to attain the desired 
end.—the most practical training 
for the deaf we can possibly 
fecure with the means at our 
command. —The New Era, 


DEAF MAN IS BACTERIOLO- ,- 
GIST FOR THE STATE OF 
MARYLAND 


In Spite of His Handicap He Is 
Slowly But Surely Climbing 
the Ladder of Success in His 

Chosen Field 


The life of Mr. Anthony A. 4 

Haina reads like one of the 
"1 of Woratlo Alger. Born on 
March 21, 1907, in the town of 
Chicopee. Mass., he led the lfe 
of a normal child unti! at the age 
of five an attack of cerebro- 
spinal memingitis deprived him 
of his Rearing. 

His parents, in the meantime, 
moved to Bridgeport. Connecti- 
cut and by accident a coal pedd- 
ler who had a nephew in the 
school for the deaf found him 
on the streets and persuaded his 
parents to send him when he waz 
nine years old, to the Mystic 
InStitution where he received his 
rudimentary education. : 

After his graduation from the 
Mystic Institution he undertook 
post graduate study there to pre- 
pare himself for Gallaudet , 
College. In the fall of 1925 he 
entered Gallaudet College, being 
the first student to enroll at the 
college from the Mystic School. 

The course of study at Gallau- 
det rounded him up culturally 
and prepared him in the basic 
subjects—natural sclence and 
biology—for entrance to Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Alter receiving his degree of 
Bachelor of Science from Gal- 
Iaudet College in June, 1930, the 
{cllowing autumn he entered the 
School of Hygtene* and Putllc 
Health of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity as a special student in the 
Department of Bacteriology. At 
first the head Professor of Bac- 
terlology hesitated to admit Mr. 
Hajna on the grounds -that he 
could not attend the lectures 
which were required of every 
student but when the matter 
was considered by the Advisory 

(Continued on page 8) 
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INTERMEDIATE SEWING, 

(Details of work in Sewing by 
the Girls in the Intermediate 
School.) ~ oy 

‘The Course of Study in Sewing 
for the Intermediate classes has 
been an experiment for the last, 
two years with the ability of the 


class determining the amount ° 


of work done. In arranging an 
outline of work a general course 
of study and a’ supplementary 
course have been planned. Each 
pupil must complete the general 
course but those who work more 
rapidly will be able to do all or 
part of the supplementary one 
as well. 


‘The aim of the: first year in 
both wocational and academic 
classes is to interest the pupils in 
sewing by using materials \that 
are attractive in color to make 
simple models. 

In the first year vocational 
classes, the children learn ‘the 
proper use of their tools: needles 
with large eyes, thimbles, scis- 
£0rs, tape, yarn, spools of thread, 
etc. ‘The stitch forms, are done 
on canvas and are simple in con- 
struction. Some of the stitches 
are even and uneven basting, 
blanket’ stitching, cross. stitch, 
and outline stitch. The materials 
used are a coarse canvas, felt, 
flannelette, and gingham. The 
articles made ‘are a canvas book 
cover or handkerchiet case. a felt, 
needle book or coal mitt, a doll's 
blanket of flannelette, and a 
luncheon set of checked gingham 
with fringed edges and appliqued 
design. The stitch forms are 
used for decoration on these mo- 
dels. Knitting 1s also begun in 
the first year. The children learn 
the garter stitch in making a 
cover for a dress-hanger and a 
wash-cloth, 


‘The second year vocational pu- 
pils review the work of the first 
year and begin more dificult 
stitch, forms. Lazy Daisy stitch, 
French knots, hemming, over- 
casting, and hand stitching are 
used in making and decorating a 
gingham laundry bag. a child's 


-bib and an apron of factory cot- 


ton. This class learn in knitting 
to make a scarf and a doll’s dress 
in stocking stitoh. 

‘The third year vocational pu- 
pils learn to use a sewing ma- 
chine of the treadle type. Prac- 
tice in stitching a straight hem 
is given as the girls hem towels 
for school use. A child's apron 
as the next project teaches the 
use of a simple pattern, the con- 
struction of a plain seam and 
a French seam. applying blas 
binding and a review of the de- 
corative stitches learned In the 
second year. Felt tea costes and 
bags sold at the bazaar were 
made in this class. In knitting. 
the girls of the third year voca- 
tional have as problems a knitted 
coat for a baby. using stocking 
stitch and plain knitting, and a 
pair of slippers using ribbing. 
‘the supplementary course adds 
to this a pair of mittens. 


‘The fourth year vocational 
students do a great deal of ma- 
chine work. The garment made 
in this class 4s a suit of flannel- 
ette pajamas On these they 
learn tg make French seams and 
flat felled sear: The first com- 
mercial pattern ‘s used and the 


pupils learn to recognize the 
markings on a pattern and their 
use, Hem stitching a linen towel 
or table runner, and appliquing 
@ design on a luncheon set are 
problems used to give skill in 
finer sewing. Hooking rugs and 
making a candle wick bedspread 
are two additional problems. 
Some of-the girls in this group 
have knit sweaters for them- 
selves where, parents have sup- 
piled the money for the yarn. 
Two of the girls are knitting 
skirts to match their sweaters. 
‘Others have knit a beret or a 
pair of mittens. This class also 
learn to make simple repairs 
In their own clothing. 

The first year academic class 
begins with the same simple 
stiteh forms, and uses the same 
tools and materials as the Voca- 
tional class in the elementary 
sewing lessons. The canvas 
handkerchief cease, felt needle 
book or coal mitt, doll’s blanket, 
and gingham luncheon set are 
the same. The luncheon set has 
@ hem finished with blanket 
stitching Instead of the fringe. 
‘This group miay make a child's 
laundry bag of gingham, at 
the same time learning how 
to make a plain seam finished 
with overcasting and a hem. 
The decorative stitches, Lazy 
Daisy, and outline are reviewed 
in making attractive pot holders. 
A child's bib has the “Three 
Little Pigs” dancing along its 
border. The supplementary 
course for this class includes a 
email child's apron and an apron 
that the child may take nome 
if satisfactorily completed. On 
these, machine stitching is be- 
gun. A wash cloth and cover for 
4 dress hanger in simple knitting 
are given to be done as study 
hour projects in the residence. 

‘The * second year academic 
complete the supplementary 
course of the first year. Skill 
inrthe use of a treadle type of 
sewing machine is acquired 
through making towels for school 
use. Practice in the finer 
branches of sewing is begun by 
decorating linen towels with 
hemstitehing. The simple forms 
and two of the more difficult 
ones add variety and interest. 
These towels with many other 
articles made by the children are 
sold at the annual bazaar. 
Larger and more difficult pro: 
Jects are a child's sun suit, 
white pron to be worn in the 
household science classes, and a 
piece of lingerie for the student 
to take home. The supplemen- 
tary course includes quilt blocks 
with appliqued design, knitting 
a hat, and a sult of flannelette 
pajamas. 

In the third year academic 
classes, the giris make thelr 
white aprons for the household 
selence classes early in the term. 
‘Much of the work of this year is 
a repetition of the second year 
course but varlety is given in the 
pattern and materials used. 
Flannelette pajamas ate made, 


also @ sun sult for a small child.” 


‘The latter were projects for the 
bazaar. More difficult hem- 
stitching was done by this group. 
‘The girls paid for the yarn used 
in knitting sweaters for them- 
selves. This project was one of 
the most interesting, and thus 


most beneficial. The designs used 
were much alike but the varicty 
of collars and colours gave them 
an individuality. A suit of datri- 
ty cotton pajamas completes the 
general course for this class. A 
piece of lingerie, of quilt 
blocks, a middy and a crocheted 
purse are included in the supple- 
mentary course 
Four academic are a group of 
specials with a sewing period 
each day. These girls repeat the 
work of the third year but spe- 
clal attention is paid to quality 
of work to obtain a high stan- 
dard of workmanship. The 
supplementary course of the 
previous year is completed. (A 
complete outfit of lingerie, and 
‘a blouse is the aim of the class. 
This is to enable the girls to 
make simple garments for-them- 
selves should they be unable to 
recelve further lessons in sewing. 
Any help that parents or 
friends of the girls are able to 
give them in supplying yarn for 
knitting or materials for making 
clothing is very much appreci- 
ated, Much greater interest Is 
created if the girls are making 
clothing for themselves. As far 
as possible this outline of work 
for the Intermediate classes is 
adapted to sult the Individual 
needs of the pupil. 
—M. Leacock. Instructor. 


WORK IN THE VOCATIONAL 
CLASSES 
In Printing 

Two years ago last fall, Dr. 
Amoss, who was our acting su- 
perintendent asked me “if I 
would like to choose one of the 
trades which we have in the 
shops here. I told him that I 
had decided to choose the trade 
of printing and see if I could be 
able to learn it, Before that, I 
used to work in the shoe-shop. 
but for only one year. 

When I went to the printing 
class where we work under the 
direction of the instructor, Mr. 
L. Morrison, I started to learn 
how to set type by hand using 
the composing stick. Later I 
learned all the names of, and 
kinds of materiats and types. 

In addition, Mr. Morrison gave 
me other lessons, One was oper- 
ation of the platen press. Some 
Jobs, which I have done on this 
press are: the O. 8. D. Speed 
Sheets, the report sheets for the 
school and shops, business sta- 
tionery (letters envelopes, cards, 
ete.), and many other small jobs, 

Now I am learning how to 
operate the cylinder press. I 
must practise a great deal on 
that machine so that I can doa 
good job. In many. kinds of 
work, I can make out very well, 
Dut I need more speed. This will 


“take much practice. 


It 1s my hope to be able to get 
@ good job when I leave this 
school. I can earn good money 
for 2 living if I work very weil 
and quickly. —Howard Lillie. 


My Vocational Work 

My age is eighteen. I have 
been at the O. 8. D. for nine 
years. I am in four vocational 
class in the senior school. Iam 
in school every day from one to 
four o'clock. My vocational 


elais is every morning from 
‘ight-thirty to eleven twenty- 
five, Mrs. Gilbert and Miss Con- 
over are my vocational instruc- 
tors. Mra. Gilbert teaches me 
beauty culture for three hours 
every Wednesday afternoon, 

I chose beauty culture as I 
could do that kind of work 
yery well, and thought it would 
De & good chance to learn more 
about it. We learn about san- 
Itation and sterilization, man- 
curing, shampooing, waving, oll 
treatment and face massage. 

Sterilization 4s cleanliness. It 
means the killing of germs in 
brushes, combs, scissors, basins, 
and all manicuring tools, We 
smust have clean hands for san- 
{tary purposes. In manicuring 
we learn to take care of the 
hands and nails, 

In shampooing we must get 
the shampoo wash well into the 
hair with a massage like move- 
ment of the fingers. The clean- 
ing depends upon the correct 
movement of the fingers, We 
rinse well using plenty of water. 
‘Then I comb the hair with a 
‘wave set and finger wave it over 
all, Afterwards the customer 
goes to the electric dryer which 
dries it very quickly. I am very 
fond of doing all the different 
Jobs in the beauty culture class. 


In the sewing class I spend 
three hours each forenoon on the 
other days of the week. I find 
that work quite interesting, and 
T enjoy being in that class, ~ 


When I finish school, I shall 
go to live with my father in King 
Kirkland. I am hoping that I 
may get work in hairdressing or 
sewing there. 

—Kathleen Darling. 


My First Year 

Tam twelve years old. ‘This is 
my first year at the O.8.D.I am 
In two academic in the senlor 
school. I lost my hearing 
through spinal trouble. My tea- 
chers are: Mr. Ellis, Mr. Holmes, 
Mr. Lally, Mrs. Wannamaker, 
Miss Carroll, Mr. Stratton, Miss 
Cass, Mr. Gordon and Miss Kee- 
ler. 

I take history, geography, so- 
etal science, art. news, lanuage, 
arithmetic, grammar, reading 
and literature. Every morning 
I am in the manual training 
class, Mr. Stratton is my in- 
structor. Then I go to the busi- 
ness class and take typing, 
bookkeeping, business practice, 
writing and business English. 1 
am part time in manual training 
and business because I can do 
that best during my first year 
here. 

In manual training I make 
small things. I am making 9 
box and a breadboard now. I 
make some of the things for my- 
self. I expect to go to high 
school when T finish at this 
school. Then I would expect to 
work at home on my father’s 
farm. 

I lke my vocational classes 
very much. Next year I may take 
agriculture instead of manual 
training. All the boys here have 
taken manual training. I never 
did, and that is why I am taking 
it this year. —John Taylor, 


* 
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‘Pupils’ Locals 
JUNIOR CLASSES 
Grade Iv. 
‘This ts my birthday. I am 
boys 


this 
‘ee-cream, birthday cake, cook- 
fe and grape Juice. I got rum- 
“my cards from home. 
+ William Robert Styles. 
I went home for Easter. I 
had a good time. 
—Serge Hubert Greene. 
Arthur was at home a long 
time. He had a sore toe. It is 
better now. He came back to 
school last Friday night. 
: —Ronald Hazlitt. 
Last night Miss Ford gave ice 
cream to the monitors. I ama 
Monitor, Miss Reid cut it and 
put it on saucers. We were 
happy. We liked it Miss Ford 
was kin —George Calder. 


I got a new dress, two pairs of 
pyjamas and new shoes from 
home for Easter. My dress is 
red and blue. —Mary Innocente. 


I got a box from my home at 
Easter. I got a swimming dol 
marbles, a bar, candies and a 
Easter rabbit. Miss Bawden 
bought a basket of candy for me. 
I thanked her, 

Margaret Mary Tonkin. 

‘Yesterday we went upstairs. 
We, used the radio-ear, Miss 
‘Nurse told us a stofy about, “The 
Little Red Hen.’ 

ity Bergeron. 

Last month I went to Albert 
College. I went swimming. I 
played with a ball. 

—Norman Edward Rose. 

Last night I drew a McCor- 
mick Deering machine on the 
blackboard. James .Coles and 
I played a game on the black- 
board. The score was 0—2. 

—Clifford Martin. 

Last Saturday I got two balls 

* of wool, some suckers, some gum, 
two handkerchiefs and bath 
powder from my mother. I am 

knitting’a pink scarf. 
—Mary Pat Edwards. 

Last Thursday Mr. Jones and 
Miss Hitchon came to see us. We 
wrote words. Miss Hitchon's 
dog came to our room. Her dog's 
name is Teko. We played with 
tt. Teko played with a ball. It 
ts cute. We petted it. We liked 
Teko. Miss Hitchon gave can- 
dies to us. We thanked her. 


She was kind. —Olga Bodnor. 


Yesterday morning we read 
new books, We played a story. 
Margaret was the mother, Clif- 
ford was the father, Ronald was 
the grandfather, Mary Pat was 
Jip, Bert was Tom and I was 
Susan. We liked tt. 

—Joyce Brohm. 
Grade IV. 
Last Saturday afternoon a boy 


lent me his bleycle. I rode on ter. 


the sidewalk. I could not go 
straight. Talmost fell. I hada 
good time, —Peter Thibault. 


Yesterday morning we went to 
church, We saw a parade, There 
were two bands. The men wore 
many medals, Some women wore 


medals too. Two men carried 
flags. They came to Christ 
Chureh. I saw them in church. 
A soldier played a bugle. 

—Bert Pollington. 


Last Friday I got some new 
shoea from my mother. They 
are brown. I like them. I did 
not wear them to church. 

—Patsy Richardson. 

Last week I went to the hos- 
pital. I had a very sore face. I 
had @ sore finger. I came back 
to school on Sunday. 

—Gerald Cassell. 


Last Saturday afternoon we 
. Saw a big boat on the bay. It 
was green and white. We saw 
the smoke. It was going very 
slow. Marjorie saw {t first. 

~Norma Aistrop. 


Last Thursday afternoon we 
played outdoors. We played on 
the swing. I saw Miss Tett 
skipping with Marjorie. We 
played on the sandbox. We were 
hot. We had lots of fun. 

—Elh Alford. 


Miss Tett brought some pic- 
tures of some baby bears to 
school. A man shot the mother 
bear. He carried the baby bears 
home. His Uttle girl took the 
baby bears for a ride in her doll 
carriage. A man took ‘them to 


Toronto on the train. They were the 


sick on the train. Three girls 
played nurse. They gave them 
some milk In bottles. Miss Tett 
brought some more pictures. We 
saw they were growing fast. They 

are fat now. 
* Isadore Steenburg. 


This morning Miss Tett 
brought a tiny movie camera for 
me. It cost 15 cents. It is about 
Shirley Temple. 
the boys and girls. They all 

Uked it I like it. It is cute. 
—Carmen Parolin, 


On March 29 grandmother 
went to Toronto to visit Aunt 
Florence. She will come back 
next Wednesday. I stayed at the 
school. She sent three letters 
and some funny papers to me. 
She told me that she will bring 
some slippers and a new dress 
for me. —Marilene Hart. 


This morning I got a letter 
from Auntie Mae. She sent me 
a picture and a crown brooch, 
‘Ihe brooch is very pretty. One 
picture was Auntie Mae. The 
other pictures were her three 
cats. I shall play with them 
when I go home. 
—Shirley Wilso: 


Last Saturday afternoon Nor- 
ma, Shirley, Patsy, Mariline and 
I made some paper windmills. 
We ran fast with them. We had 
& good time. I broke mine. 

—Marjorie Bendall. 


INTERMEDIATE CLASSES 
IV Vocational 


soy mother and father moved 
to Clyde, New York. My mother 
told me that it snowed on Eas- 
—Shirley Scott. 


I got a letter and $1.00 for my 
birthday from my mother. I 
was fourteen years old on 
April 2. My mother told me to 
buy anything I liked. I asked 
my mother to send me some 
maple syrup. My mother did 


not send any, because she was 


had a holiday. 1 played with a 
puzzle. I read funny papers. “I 
signed with Helen Reble. 


Last Saturday I worked in the 
hall. I worked very hard.‘ A 
few girls helped me. I thanked 
them very much. I mended my 
stockings. In the afternoon, I 
went to the movies at the Belle. 
‘The feature was “On the Ave- 
nue.” Dick Powell and Madeline 
Carroll played in it I liked It 
very much. It was good. After 
supper, we went to the show in 
the assembly-room. After the 
show, a deaf man came to the 
assembly-room. His name is 
‘Mr. Lioyd. He signed with us 
about the war. He talked to 
Mr. Morrison. Then we went to 
the residence. 


Last Sunday was Easter. In 
morning, we did not come to 
Sunday School. We went to 
church, After church our min- 
ister gave us Easter eggs. We 
thanked him very much. His 
name is Mr. Newman. He was 
very kind to us. In the after- 
mgan, we went to the assembly- 
room at 2 o'clock. Mr. Lloyd 
signed to us about Jesus. 
Then we went to the residence. 
Tread a book. 


Last Monday was Easter. In 
the afternoon, we went to the 
Hotel Quinte with Mr. Gordon. 
We played the band and sang. 
Many people watched us. They 
clapped their hands. The Rot- 
ary Club gave us Ice-cream with 
fruit and nuts. They gave us 
bars. We thanked them very 
much. I Uked them very much. 
We had a lovely ume in our 
Easter holidays for four days 

—Opal MacDonald. 


IV Academie 

‘On Good Friday, (March 26) 
we did not come back to school. 
Jesus was crucified two thousand 
years ago. We must remember 
about Jesus on Good Friday. 

On that Saturday at noon, I 
was ready for the city. That 
afternoon. I went to the show at 
the Belle, because the feature 
was a very good picture. It was 
called, “On the Avenue.” Dick 
Powell, Alice Faye and Madeline 
Carroll played in it, The Ritz 
brothers played in a picture. 
‘They were good and a lot of fun. 
We laughed very hard at the 
Ritz Brothers. The serial was 
Chapter 11 of the “Undersea 
Kingdom” I saw all the chapters 
but chapter 7. There will be one 
more chapter. I expect to see 
Chapter 12. On Monday I went 
to the show at the Capital. The 
features were “Mississippi” and 
“Little Miss Marker.” Shirley 
Temple played qn “Little Miss 


the 


Marker.” I had a good time in geod. 
Easter holidays. 


On March 31 at noon X got 
some funny papers from Isabel 
and my mother. I got some 


. funny papers, some gum and 


twenty-five cents from them. 
Isabel told me that my sister 
Evelyn had her appendix re- 
moved. I was very surprised 
and I cried because I did not 
want her to have an operation. 


. Isabel told me that my dog, 


Skippy is very small yet. I 
laughed at her at Christmas be- 


- cause she was very funny. - Isa- 


bel told me that she will have a 
big surprise for me. when I 
come home. My mother went to 
the hospital to see my sister 
Evelyn. I got a little box from 
Isabel. I got some’ cookies, 
candies and notes from her. I 
thanked her very much. I liked 
them very much. 

—Edna Donald. 


I was not at school from 
December 22 until! April 2, be- 
cause I had a sore toe. It was 
not better until March. Then I 
had an operation. I had three 
operations on my toe. 


On December 22, we were very 
glad to go home for Christmas. 
I went home with my brother by 
train. 


At 2 o'clock we rode in the bus 
to the C. N. R, Station to wait 
for the train. Then’ the train 
came very fast and stopped. We 
got in and looked. for a comfor- 
table seat, We arrived in Tor- 
onto and were glad to see our 
parents. We went home. 


On Dec. 25 we woke up early 
in the morning and saw many 
gifts around the Christmas tree. 
‘rhe boxes had white paper and 
red and green string around 
them. 


Alter breakfast we opened our 
gifts around the Christmas tree 
and we were surprised at what 
Daddy and Mother gave us. 
‘They were kind to us. 


On Dec. 28 we had a party at 
my home and we jnvited some 
young people who used to come _ 
here to school. We enjoyed our- 
selves. 


Last Friday we arrived here by 
train. Mr. Flagler of the 0.8. D. 
met me ut the Station and he 
brought me to the O. S. D. and 
many boys met me and said “You 
are a tall boy now.” 

—Arthur Haalitt. 


Last Saturday I went to the 
show at the Belle theatre. The 
feature was called, “On the 
Avenue." Dick Powell and Ma- 
deline Carroll played in it, It 
was very good. The Serial was 
“Undersea Kingdom” chapter 11. 
‘The Serial was good. There are 
twelve chapters. 


Cn Saturady night Mr. Loyd 
came from Brantford to our 
school. He was a deaf man. 
He signed to us about the war In 
1914-1918. He went to war. We 
were very Interested. 

—Charles Graziano. 


I got a letter from my little 
sister last week. Her name Is 
Eva. She told me that she got 
100 in arithmetic at school. Her 
teacher told her that it was very 
Iwas very proud of her. 
I hope she will try her best at 
school.  —Loretta Bonneville. 
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THE CORONATION 
By SELWYN BANWELL 

Zadok the priest and Nathan the 
prophet anointed Solomon king, 
and all the people rejoiced and 
sald, God save the king, long live 
the king, may the king live for- 
ever. Amen. Hallelujah, 

One fortunate enough to find 
@ place in the congregation of 
historic Westminster Abbey on 
May the twelfth would hear 
those words sung to an ancient 
setting by the Abbey choir. It 
is the anthem sung. from time 
immemorial, at the coronation 
of a sovereign of England. 

‘Time will be turned back for 
that assembly. for the service, 
the majestic ceremonies and 
solemn ritual. are in essence 
what they were on that day 
Jong ago when Edward the Con- 
fessor. the plays king who was 
Jater to be named Saint, was 
crowned King of England. His 
realm was but the southern part 
of a small {sland in the Atlantic. 
on the fringe of Europe and 
European civilization. His suc- 
cessor 1s monarch and?emperor 
of vast regions in all parts of the 
world; his royal writ runs in 
every continent and is obeyed 
by millions. And he Is still 
crowned at Westminster; he as- 
sumes St. Edward's crown and 
sits in St. Edward's chair as his 
forefathers have before him, 
down through the centuries. 

‘The coronation ceremony. an- 
client as it is, noble as it is, must 
not be thought of as a mere 
historical pageant. with no sign- 
ifleance in our day and genera- 
tion. The king is the chosen 
ruler and sovereign of a free 
people; his subjects swear fealty 
and allegiance to him. honour 
him and serve him. but as free 
men. But not even to him will 
they surrender their jealously 
guarded liberties. 

At the high altar, upon the 
holy gospels, the king takes the 


Oath. He swears that he will 
tute justly and meretfully—and 
that he will “govern according 
to the statutes of Parllament." 
At this great moment, when, 
crowned, he mounts "the steep 
heights of an imperial throne” 
he declares in the most solemn 
fashion that, though he be:king, 
the-law shall be according to his 
people's will. Such fs kingship as 
the British people know it. 


‘The anointing of the king is a 
very ancient religious custom. 
Zadok the priest anoined Solo- 
mon king. The vessels of gold, 
the ampulla which holds the 
consecrated oll, and the golden 
spoon, are so old that their his- 
tory Is lost in the mists of tradi 
tion. 


‘The ampulla ts in the form of 
an eagle, and silyer eagles are 
embroidered on the coronation 
robes; the eagle is the symbol of 
empire; a prophetic symbol, as 
worn by those early kings, of 
the vast empire ruled by thelr 
successors. Four Knights of the 
Garter hold over the king a pall 
of clath of gold as the archbishop 
anoints him, making upon his 
head. his breast. his hands the 
sign of the cross. The cere- 
mony finished the king seats 
himself in Bt. Edward's chair. 


Beneath the choir les: the 
stone of Scone, brought to Eng- 
land by Edward the First from 
the Scottish wars. Ever since, 
the "monarchs of England have 
teen enthroned and crowned 
upon this stone of Scotland, 
which according to tradition is 
the veritable and identical 
stone upon which, on the Plain 
of Luz. Jucob pillowed his head 
and dicamed. “Wherever it 
should te founde”, runs the old 
Eredication. “there shall the 
Ecottish men raigne and haue 
me gouvenance.” The 
prohecy came true when James 
Of- Scotland followed Elizabeth 
upon the throne of England. 


Then the.ting is robed and the 
Investiture follows, The galden 
Spurs of St. George are redeemed 
from the high altar and his ma= 
Jesty’s heels are touched with 
them. The great sword of state, 
in {ts scubbard of purple, Is de- 
Hvezed into the king’s right hand 
by ull the bishops, and is girt 
3 side by the Lord Chamber- 
the.words are spoke: 
“With this sword do justice.” 
The kidy ungirds the sword and 
offers it in Its scabbard at the 
altar. A peer. In whose family 
the privlege hos‘been prized for 
centuries “offereth the price and 
having redeemed it carrleth tt 
naked before the king. : 


This redeeming is a very an- 
clent and interesting custom, In 
the days of chivalry and piety it 
‘was thought unseemly and worse 
for an armed man to enter a 
church with” his weapons and 
Accountrements of war. He laid 
them aside, in the porch or else- 
Where. and when his devotions 
were completed he “redeemed”. 
his sword and spurs, bestowing 
no doubt upon the custodian 
some offering for the welfare of 
the church. The Orb. the golden 
symbol of sovereignty. 1s then 
placed in the King’s right hand; 
it Is surmounted by the eross in 
token of the hoped-for subjec- 


tion of the world to the Christian 
faith, a thought uppermost in 
the minds of all men in those 
days of the great srusaee. ‘hie 
Ring, a special emblem of power 
and authority is placed upon the 
king’s finger, In recognition of 
his title of Defender of the Faith, 

Later In the Investiture the 
Sceptre is placed in the king’s 
hands, with an adjuration to 
wield it In justice and mercy. 
‘There are In fact two sceptres, 
both, richly adorned with gold 
and jewels; the sceptre with the 
cross, the “ensign of power and 
justice”, and the sceptre with 
the dove, “the rod of equity and. 
mercy." ( 

And now, upon the king’s head 
the archbishop places the crown 
of St. Edward. This is.the.cul- 
minating point of the Service, 
and the rubric recognizes the 
fact. “At the Putting On of the 
Crown, the people with loud ang 
repeated shouts cry God save the 
King; the Peers and Kings of 
Arms put on their Coronets; the 
‘Trumpets Sound; and at a Sig- 
nal the Great Guns at the Tower 
are Shot Off." ‘ 

It will have been observed 
that the coronation ceremony 1s 
fp form and spirit a religious 
service, The king 1s invested 
with his royal office in three 
distinct aspects of sovereignty. 
‘The grb and sceptre, the ring 
and crown and throne give him 
lordship and dominion over his 
realm. He is a soldier; the great 
sword of state ts conferred upon 
him as the defender and. pro- 
tector of his people, and he is 
implicitly warned as to its use. 
“What with this sword do jus- 
tice.” He is king—but he ts the 
servant of God to govern him- 
self and his kingdom according 
to His holy laws. It is for that 
acred duty that he is anointed 
and crowned. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the 
Presentation should immediately 
follow the actual crowning: 
Qur graclous king, we present 
you with this Book, the most 
valuable thing this world affords. 
Here ts wisdom. Mere Is the 
Royal Law. Here are the lively 
oracles of God. 


—and the bishops place in the 
King’s hand the Holy Bible. 
To many people this ceremony 
of Presentation will have a deep- 
~er significance than the crown- 
ing itself, But in truth the 
coronation is not a collection of 
several separate rites, but one 
single act—the endowment of 
the king with his sovereignty. 
in which all the powers and pre- 


rogatives, all the privileges, hon- - 


ours and duties of the Crown 
are comprehended. 


It is estimated that between 
four and five million peopte will 
witness the Coronation pro- 
cession, when the King and 
Queen will drive through the 
streets of thelr capital clty ina 
Great golden coach, and receive 

the acclaim of their subjects. 
But of necessity the attendance 
at the Abbey will be confined to 
comparatively few, and those 
few for the most part favoured 
by a traditional right which has 
been jealously maintained tor 
centuries by the oldest and 
proudest families in the realm, 


‘The Earl Marshal ts the Duke 
of Norfolk, premfer Duke of Eng- 
land, and the noble family ,of 
Howard has held the ttle and 
right since Richard Crookback, 
In our modern estimation, the 
great men of the Empire are the 
principal ministers of state, 
plain, untitled Mr. Baldwin, Mr. 
Macdonald, Mr, King. They 
will be there, these trusted advi~ 
sers of the King. But they will 
be outshone in splendor by the 
Lord Great Chamberlain of Eng- - 
land, the High Constable of 
Ireland, the Great Steward of 
Scotland, and a hundred others, 
—not to speak of the Princes of 
the blood royal, the Knights of 

the Garter and of the other noble 

orders, the Kings of Arms, the 
Heralds, the Pursuivants, and 
all the servants of the Crown by 
ancient right, 

‘There are many crowns, but 
there is at the same tme only 
one Crown, The Crown of St. 
Edward the confessor; the 
crown of England, to give It its 
ancient title, though it is more 
than merely the crown of Eng- 
land now. The crown now in 
use, though called St. Edward's 
crown, Is in reality a replica, tor 
the original crown disappeared 
In the days of Cromwell and the 
Commonwealth, when crowns 
were literally as welf”as figura- 
tively abolished. It was made 
for Charles the Second on his 
restoration. 


There are besides the crown of 
England, the crown of India, 
the crown of the consort, and 
the state crown of the monarch, 
4 personal crown as it were, of 
each reigning king or queen, and 
designed especially for them. 
‘The crowns of the early Saxon 
and Danish kings were very 
simple in design, mere circlets 
of gold, sometimes worn over the 
helmet and on the fietd of battle, 
Richard the Third lost his crown 
at Bosworth Field—lost it In 
every sense of the word. His 
successor found it hanging on a 
bush and assumed it of right—or 
so the legend runs. 

And so the king is duly crown- 
ed; but he is not yet on his 
throne. The final ceremony. 
and the shortest and simplest, 
is the Enthronement. The peers 
and bishop lift the king from 
his feet and place him upon the 
throne ot his fathers. All Is ac- 
complished. Long tive the King. 

Seated on his throne, the 
archbishop addresses him once 
again. Tt Is an adjuration and a 
prayer In one and is but‘a few 
sentences in length: short, sim- 
ple and direct. He says: 

Stand firm and hold fast 

and the Lord God estabish 

your throne in righteousness. 
Amen. 

‘Stand firm and hold fast. We 
are taught to think of our king 
as representing his people. What 
he does as king is the nation's 
act and deed. In one man, tn 
one royal person, is typified and 
personified the British nations 
and peoples, their ideals and 
aspirations. 

‘When those words are address- 
ed to the king, they are address- 
ed'to the nations over which he 
bears rule: 


Stand firm and hold fast, 


Z 
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CLOSING OF SCHOOL 
To Parents and Guardians: 


School will close for the 
‘summer holidays on Wednesday, 
June 16th. \ 


A circular letter ts being sent 
to parents and guardians giving 
the exact time when the puplls 
will arrive at their home stations, 
Parents should read the circular 
letter very carefully. 


School will re-open on Wed- 
nesday, September 8th. 
Yours respectfully, 
W. J. MORRISON, 
Superintendent. 
——_ 

Mr. Howard ‘Lloyd of Brant- 
ford, Ontario, accompanied by 
his father and his young son 
visited the school on Saturday 
and Sunday. March 27 and 28. 
On Saturday night Mr. Lioyd told 
the senior pupijs about his war 
experiences and conducted a re- 
tegious service for the Protestant 
children on Sunday afternoon. 

—+-—_ 
CHILDREN GUESTS OF 
ROTARY ENTERTAIN IN 

DANCE, MUSIC 

Monday March 29, was Chil- 
dren's Day at Belleville Rotary 
Club and this annual event was 
as interesting as ever with the 
Juveniles taking the leading part 
on the program and injecting 
the spirit of youth and gayety 
into the proceedings which made 
the event very enjoyable. There 
was a large attendance of Rotar- 
fans, thelr sons and daughters— 
and those not fortunate enough 
to have elther, borrowed sons 
and daughters from their nelgh- 
bors for the occasion—so every- 
body was happy. 

President Joe Shortt presided 
in happy manner and was assis- 
ted by Sandy “Burrows as song 
leader and Alec Gordon planist. 

0. S. D. Pupits’ Program 

The program was short, snap- 
py. and full of interest, one of 
the outstanding features being 
the songs and dances presented 
by the pupits of the 0. 8. D., un- 
der direction of Alec Gordon, and 
introduced by Mr. William Mor- 
rison. superintendent of the 
school. The school band was a 
distinct novelty and played se- 
veral numbers. The cleverness 
of these children, brought out by 
careful training, shone to splen- 
did advantage in the various 
numbers presented. 

—Ontarto-Intelllgencer, 


PRESTO. MUSIC CLUB VISITS 
0. 8, D. 

On Tuesday evening, April 12, 
the Presto Club of Belleville, 
were the guesta of the Teachers’ 
Association. They were wel- 
comed by the president in the 
agsembly room, which had been 
most attractively decorated by 
the entertainment committee. 
The program was then turned 
over to the Presto Club, and the 
teachers and their friends had 
an evening of rare enjoyment 
as they Iistened to plano, violin 
and vocal numbers by the talen- 
ted members of this group. 

At the conclusion of the pro- 
gram the hearty appreciation of 
the teachers was voiced by Mr. 
Clare and by Superintendent 
Morrison and the'hope was ex- 
pressed that the Presto Club 
would, another year, be able to 
visit us again. 

A dainty lunch was served by 
the social committee, assisted by 
some of the senior girls, 

The program was as follows: 

1. Plano Quartette— Mrs. 
Hubbs, Miss Riggs, Mr. 
Hunt. and Mr. Gordon, 
Songe—Mr. Haley. 
Violin—Mr. Lennox. 
Chorus—Mrs, Houston, 
+ Miss Ostrom, Miss A. 
Brown, Miss Potter, Miss 
£, Brown. and Miss Red- 
dick, 

Plano Duet—Mrg. Frank- 
lin and Miss Davis. 

Piano Solos—Mr. Hunt. 

, Song—Mrs, Houston, 
Plano Duo—Miss Riggs 
and Mr. Gordon. 
Violin—Mr. Lennox. 
‘Songs—Mr. Anglin. 
Piano—Mrs, Hubbs. 
Songs—Miss Riggs. 
Plano Duo—Miss Riggs 
and Mr.’Gordon, 

—+—_. 

WE NEED YOUR CO-OPER- 

ATION, PARENTS 

The Purpose of establishing 
schools like ours and contribut- 
Ing money through the years to 
pay the operating expenses 1s to 
afford an opportunity to educate 
deaf children. “When parents 
are interested enough to avall 
themselves of the opportunities 
the school offers and send their 
deat child here. the first step 1s 
taken’ and we are glad for the 
aMicted child's sake. 


zp 


But this is only the beginning gravorable. Parents, 


of the child's school career. 
‘Where does the responsibility for 
the pupil's progress lie? En- 
Urely with the school? There Is 
a disposition on the part of 
many parents to shift the res- 
ponsibllity upon the school. 
‘They seem to feel that they have 
discharged their full duty when 
they have fitted out their child 
with the required outht of 
clothes, brought the child to 
school. or paid the transporta- 
on expense and made a deposit 
for personal expenses. They 
wash their hands of any further 
responsibility and leave the en- 
thre Job of education and char- 
acter building to. the officials 
and teachers of the school, 

In some cases that might be 
‘a good policy to pursue, as far as 
taking an active interest in the 


work of education and character 
building goes, for the parents 
think themselves incompetent; 
they feel themselves helpless ‘to 
deal with the problems that arise 
concerning a deaf child; a feel- 
ing of inferority complex takes 
possession of them and they turn 
the whole job over to the school 
with the smug confidence that 
all will be well in the long run. 
It will be well, if the pupil is 
actuated by the right principle: 
maintains the proper attitudi 
toward the purpose of his com- 
ing to school and applies him- 
self faithfully to the work in 
hand. 

But such Is by no means a! 
ways the case, Too many dis- 
tracting elements enter Into the 
sphere of the pupt’s activities; 
tpo many cross-currents of in- 
fluence come into his school life. 
If his aim Is not firmly fixed, he 
thus acquires a tendency and a 
desire, to do things that are 
easter than his actual school 
work, the very thing for which 
he is sent to school. His appli- 
cation eases off by degrees, he 
comes up with poorer lessons, 
and the results are shown In 
lower classroom. shop and con- 
duct reports of standing. 

The teachers and officials see 
this decline on the part of the 
Pupil and proceed to advise him 
in a frlendly way, then if the 
desired result 1s not secured, to 
remonstrate and finally to scold 
perhaps sometimes to threaten 
‘him with ending his school days. 
While all this is going on in the 
pupli’s career where do the par- 
ents come in? What part do 
they play in the effort to check 
the pupil's downward tendency 
to place a new vision in his mind 
and plant a new ambition in 
his heart? Do they take in- 
terest enough to read their 
child's reports and keep them- 
selves informed as to how he Is 
doing in school, and if his marks 
Indicate‘work below his capabil- 
ity do they ever write to encour- 
age, advise and remonstrate with 
him? Sometimes, but often they 
ure e'ther not aware of condi- 
ticns o; do not eare to go to any 
trouble in the matter. They 
have formed the habit of in- 
cifference and of leaving such 
matters to the teachers and 
officials of the school, in the 
hepe that things will come out 
all right in the end, May be 
they will and may be not. 

Too often the result is un- 
did you 
ever realize that a kindly word 
of advice from you will do a lot 
of good and a firm attitude on 
your part will often work won- 
ders when you see that your 
child ts acquiring habits of idte- 
ness and shiftlessness? You 
chould not fall into the way of 
thinking that the problem of 
education and character build- 
ing is altogether that of the 
school. It is in a large sense 
our business but not altogether 
our problem. You have your 
part to perform, and if you per- 
form it intelligently and whole- 
heartedly, if by your attitude of 
Kindly but wise fatherhood and 
affectionate but firm mother- 
hood you win and hold the love 
and confidence of your child. 
your assistance in guiding the 
course of your child can be made 


of incalculable value. We need 
your hearty cooperation. Keep 
in touch with your child's work 
in school; write frequent let- 
ters to your child, giving kindly 
encouragement and advice— it 
will always do much good— and 
when necessary, do some scold- 
Ing. 

We have in mind a boy who 
has a good mind, and in his early 
school days showed a fair degree 
Of interest in his work. His 
progress, while not rapid, was 
pretty good, and if he had per- 
sisted In ‘application to his 
studies he might have made it 
quite satisfactory. But outside 
Interests intervened, distracting 
his attention and taking his 
mind from study and classroom 
work. He gradually lost the 
power of concentration and 
formed habits of shiftlessness. 
His teachers would give him 
earnest advice and this would 
help him for a while, but grad- 
ually he fell back into his old 
ways. His teachers would re- 
monstrate with him and take 
him to the supervising teacher 
for @ talk or to the superinten- 
dent for a lecture. ‘Then he 
would give evidence of renewed 
ambition to learn, but the habit 
of shiftlesness was apparently 
too strong for him and he would 
soon be back in the old ruts, 
sloughing over his studies, com- 
ing up with inferldr lessons and 
vecelving marks that were below 
the passing grade. 

In his plight, he wrote home 
that he wanted to leave school. 
Then something happened. A 
Sister, who ts evidently possessed 
of a lot of good common sense 
and the courage to speak her 
mind, wrote that young fellow 
such a letter as he will, we trust, 
never forget. She told,him not 
to come home. for there was 
nothing there for him. She lald 
bore his weaknesses and told 
him that his failures were due to 
his own lack of application and 
were not the fault of the school, 
that If he tried earnestly he - 
could make a much better re- 
cord. She declared that when 
she was of school age she did not 
have the opportunity to secure 
@ good education that he has, 
otherwise she would have made 
much more of herself. She 
wound up by giving her brother 
to understand he would get no 
sympathy at home and that his 
parents wanted him to stay in 
Echool and get an education that 
would be a benefit to him 
through life. That remarkable 
letter seems to have created a 
change in the boy's attitude to- 
ward his mission in school and 
his outlook upon life. He showed 
us the letter with tears in his 
eyes, admitted that he had 
trifed away much of his time 
and promised that he would go 
to work in earnest to redeem 
himself. 

Such letters from parents and 
homefolks are valuable beyond 
measure. Parents, you love your 
children and you are anxious to 
See them move forward. Keep 
in close touch with their work 
and write them letters of advice 
and encouragement. You will 
thus cooperate with the school 
in a most effective way. 

—Dr. J, W. Blattner—The Deaf 
Oklahoman. 
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Pupils’ Locais 

INTERMEDIATE CLASSES 

Ty Academfe 

Last Thursday, Mr. Clare told 
me to come to the assembly- 
room at 10.50. After Mr. Clare's 
class, I went to the assembly- 
room with $A class. Mr. Gordon 
told me to study my song. book 
and learn to play a band plece. 
I played the bells. Mr. Gordon 
told us that we would go to the 
Quinte Hotel on Monday and 
play. At first we played a band 
piece. I played the bells. After 
the band, we sang. After a while 
Mr. Gordon went to Dicken’s tea 
room with us. The Rotary Club 
paid gor some ice cream sundaes 
for us. They were very, good. 
After a while Mr. Gordon’ asked 
me who wanted to go to the 
show at the Capitol. I said, 
“five boys wanted to go to the 
show. “Mr. Gordon sald, “Al- 
right.” I finished eating an 
said, “Thank you very much.” 
We went to the show at the 
Capitol. The girls did not go to 

the show. It was a good show. 
—Glen Robertson. 


I went home for Easter. I went 
home on Thursday. I came back 
to school on Tuesday at noon. 
A friend took me home in” my 
dad's car. 1 got a candy car 
with a bunny in it for Easter. I 
went to the, movies at the 
Princess theatre. There was @ 
fire in Bracebridge. A house was 
half burned. I had a good time 
at home. My family are well. 

_—Terry Best. 

Last Thursday my mother took 
me home on the train to Smith's 
Falls. I saw my father working 
on the train, -He kissed me. 


On Sunday, Dad and I went to 
Perth to see Grandma. We in- 
vited her to come home with us 
for dinner and supper. Then we 
went back home from Perth. We 
had chicken, gravy, potatoes, 
pies and everything to eat. We 
had a big dinner. 


At night a deaf girl came to 


+ see me. Her name 1s Grace Dart. 


She used to come to school in 
Belleville. We had a lot of fun 
until Monday> 
On Monday I came back to 
school with my daddy on the 
train. I missed my mother and 
father very much. They will 
come Uo see me again on April 23. 
In the morning my friend next 
door gave me a puzzle. I know 
how to do it. I was very glad that 
T could find out how to do it. 
—Margaret Ferguson. 


SENIOR CLASSES 
Stories Reproduced from the 
Literature Lessons of 4A. and 
SV. Classes, 

Garlon the Invisible Knight 
(Taken from the story of “King 
Arthur") 

‘One day, as Balin, a knight 
who had been banished from 
King Arthur's court, was riding 
through the forest he met King 
Arthur and saluted him as he 
rode up. Then King Arthur told 
him a knight had just passed by 
and to go and overtake him and 
bring-him to him. 

Balin hurried forth and 
soln overtook the knight who 


was hurrying through the forest 


he told Balin that he was alain 


to avenge his death. So Balin 
swore upon his sword to do as 
the dying knight bade him. 


After many hardships and bat- 
tles in seeking the invisible 
knight, Balin and his lady were 
captured by a mob of men who 
sald that their lady of the castle 
was ill and needed the blood of 
strong young men and women. 
So Balin’s lady bared her arm 
and allowed them to draw out a 
cup of blood. When this was 
done, they were welcomed as 
guests in the castle, That night 
the lord of the castle told Balin 
about Garlon and where to find 
him. He told btm that King Pel- 
lum, Garlon’s brother, had ap- 
pointed a time for a great feast 
in the city of Listenise and Gar- 
lon was to be invited. So Balin 
and his lady rode till they came 
to the castle of King Pellum 
where they were entertained and 
welcomed until the day of the 
festivities. When the final day of 
the feast arrived Balin asked one 
of the guests which knight: was 
Garlon and the guest told him 
that Garlon was standing over 
by the oak tree. Garlon seeing 
Balin looking at him, strode over 
to Balin and smote"him on the 
face and sald “Why dost thou 
look at me?” Then Balin replied 
that he had journeyed days and 
nights to look at him and at the 
same time he raised his sword 
and smote Garion’s head from 
his shoulcers. So this was the 
end of the traitorous knight, 
Garlon: +—Harold Foreman. 4A. 


Merlin 


When Vortigern was King of 
England, he ordered thousands 
of men to build a wall. One 
night, after working hard all day, 
the men slept on the ground. 
Getting up in the morning, they 
foundythat the wall had fallen 
down 3 they built it again, but 
the next day the wall had fallen 
down again. They went to their 
King Vortigern to tell him what 
had happened. * Vortigern called 
an old wizard and asked him 
what it meant. He did not kriow 
what it meant, but.he told the 
King that there was a child born 
with the spirit of prophecy, who 
could explain the happening. 

It was indeed true that there 
was a prophet-child born some- 
where so Vortigern ordered his 
men to search for the child and 
bring him to him. 

Merlin knew this and he him- 
self told the men that he was 
the child whom their King wan- 
ted. He was chained and 
brought to the castle of the King. 

Passing a market where a 
youth stood buying shoes, he 
‘sald that he would never live to 


wear the shoes. In an hour the 
prophecy came true for the 
youth fell dead in the market 
place. 


When Merlin ed the 
castle, they told story of 
thelr Journey to the king and the 
nobles. 


Vortigern thought him won- 
derful and asked: him why no 
man‘could bulld the wall. 

Merlin sald, “It is plain.” Vor- 
tigern asked him what it was and 
he told him that there were two 
pools of water beneath the 
plain. In each pool lay a great 
‘stone. Beneath each stone lay 
the lair of’a large serpent. One 
of these serpents was milk white, 
the other red. All day these” 
monsters slept but at night they 
met in terrible combat. ‘They 
caused the earth to break down. 


Vortigern wondered what they 
could do. Merlin told him to 
drain the waters away and then 
the serpents would fall upon 
each other in combat and that 
soon there should be peace be- 
neath the plain. 

Vortigern again set his thou- 
sand men to work digging down 
through the rocks and, soll for 
many days. There they found 
two pools as Merlin Bad des- 
eribed.. 


He threw the wizards into the 
dungeon for being cowards and 
not as wise as Merlin. 


‘The two serpents rose up in 
the air and fell upon each other 
in deadly combat. They fought 
all day and at last at night the 
red serpent lay dead and the 
white one slipped away. Merlin 
the prophet became the king’s 
friend and advisor and remained 
faithful to him until he came 
under the spell of Vivien's power. 
‘To her he gave his secret of 
magic and she at once used it 
upon him causing him to be cast 
into an eternal sleep. 

—Russell Manning, 4A. 


‘the Wedding Of Allan-a-Dale 
Once upon a time there was 
@ young man named Allan-a- 
Dale and a young lady. They 
loved each other very much. 
‘The girl's father was an old 
grouch.  Allan-a-Dale was going 
to marty the beautiful young 
lady but the girl's father said 
that she was too young but if he 
would wait seven years and a day 
they would be then married. 
‘lhe day come for the wedding 
but the old man said his 
daughter was not for such a poor. 
man as he. He said that she 
must marry a rich old knight. 


Robin Hood met the same 
young man dressed in scarlet 
satin and wearing a hat decked 
with feathers. Much and Little 
John were walking along the 
next day. They met the very 
young man that Robin had seen 
the day before. But how dif- 
ferent he looked. It was very, 
hard to believe that he was the 
same young man. He was dressed 
indull gray. He said that he did 
not see Little John and Much 
until they were close upon him. 
He tried to go away but they 
were too quick for him. Seizing 
him by the arms they brought 
him before Robin Hood where he 


was sitting under his great oak 
tree. Robin rose and bowed to 
him and bade him welcome to 
the greenwood. He asked if the 
stranger had any money to spare. 
He had no money but five shill- 
ing and @ ring and he had kept 
that for his wedding for seven 
long years. Robin was very sorry 
for him. He asked him to tell 
him why he was sad so the poor 
man told him and he told Robin 
his name and all about his wedd- 
ing day. Then Robin Hood said 
to get ready to-morrow for his 
wedding. Robin got about twen- 
ty of his men and went to the 
church with his men and Allan- 
a-Dale. He told the young lady 
to choose which man she wanted 
to marry. She chose Allan-a- 
Dale, Allan-a-Dale married. the 
beautiful young lady. The people 
said it was the prettiest wedding 
they had ever seen to that day. 
‘You can still see the great Abbey 
tn which {t fook place. 

—Harold Bryant, 3. 


‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin 

Hamelin is'a little town. Long 
ago a strange thing happened 
there. There were many big 
fierce rats in the town. They 
fought the dogs and killed the 
cats and bit the babies faces. 
They ate all the food. The Mayor 
with his wise men were trying to 
think of a way to drive the rats 
out of the town, when a knock 
was heard at the door. The door 
opened and in came a very 
strange looking man. He was 
tall and thin with bright blue 
eyes:and light hair.. He wore a, 
Jong coat with many differeat 
colours on it. He carried a flute 
which hung on a long scarf. No 
one had ever seen him before. 
The strange man went up to the 
Mayor and sald, I can drive the 
rats out of the town, People 
called him “The Pied Piper: 
The Pied Piper told the Mayor 
if he would give him a thousand 
Pieces of gold, he would drive 
the rats away. The Mayor said 
he would give him five thousand. 


Then the Pled Piper went into 
the street and began to play a 
merry tune on his pipe. Soon 
the ‘rats came running from 
the houses. AU the rats followed 
him to the river bank. Then 
all the rats ran into the water 
and were drowned. The people 
were very happy. ‘They rang the 
bells and talked and laughed. 
‘The Plper went and asked the 
Mayor to give him his thousand 
guilders. He offered him fitty 
guilders. The Mayor did not 
want to glve hlin a thousand and 
and the Pied Piper felt very dis- 
appointed and angry. Soon the 
Pied Piper went into the street 
again and played a few sweet 
notes on his pipe. All the chil- 
dren came out of the houses and 
followed him across the field. 
‘They walked to the side of a hill 
where a door opened and the 
children walked right into the 
hill, Then the door shut, 1 poor 
lame boy was too late to get in- 
side the hill and he began to ery. 
‘The children never came back 
home again Their mothers and 
fathers were sad Tt was the end 
of the Pied Piper. We learn 
from this story that people must * 
not break thelr promises. 
—Nick Bartu, 3V. 
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*  “VOLLEY BALL FINALS 
Junior, Intermediate and Senlor 
Champions Decided 


Renewing thelr _ unfinished 
schedules of last fall the volley 
ball teama swung into action 
again this spring to finish up 
vthet games, and declare cham- 
Blons in time for the’ Sport's 
Banquet held each April. 


‘The Junlor and Intermediate 
teams remained intact but it was 
necessary to reconstruct the 
senior teams, in part, due to the 
Joss of some of the players who 
have left school since the teams 
were first drawn up. These 
diMculties were ironed out to 
the satisfaction of all and play 
proceeded. 


Pines Win Juntor Play-offs 

In the Junior play-offs Terry 
Best's “Pines” were pitted 
against Charlle Graztano'’s 
“Chestnuts.” ‘The Pines won the 
first two games handily, 2—1 
belng the score In each ease, but 
in the third and deciding game 
the “Chestnuts” made them ex- 
tend themselves to get the extra 
point when they won the first 
two games, 

In all play-offs 3 games of 3 
points each were played if ne- 
cessary. The team obtaining 5 
points first were champions. 
‘The fact that, in all three play- 
offs, all three games were neces- 
sary shows just how evenly the 
teams were matehed. 

‘The boys on the winning 
“Pines” this year were T. Best 
(captain), T. George, R. Cork, 
B, Styles, J. Hooey, R. Pretty, H. 
Saul. ! 


Roses are Intermediate Cham- 

plons 

With one game left to play 
in a thirty game schedule three 
teams, Lilles, Roses and Sham- 
rocks still had a chance of mak- 
Ing the play-offs. The Roses 
with 25 points were sure of a 
play-off berth. The Shamrocks 
with 23 came next and the Lilles 
with 21 were conceded an out- 
side chance. However in the 
final game the Lilles came 
through to take 3 points off the 
lowly Thistles thereby nosing 
out the Shamrocks. 

In the play-offs however the 
Roses turned the tables on the 
Lilles after a hard contest. 
Each team had 3 points going 
into the third game but the 
Roses managed to take the odd 
point in this game by a very 
narrow margin. 


‘The boys on the winning team 
this year were B. May (captain), 
E. Walton. G. Robertson, J. 
Micetick, M. Murphy, G. Clarke, 
P. Colosimo, L. Monroe. 


Blues Win Senior Honours 

Donald Cox's revamped ‘Blues’ 
came from behind to take the 
champlonship from Howard 
Lillies league-leading Blacks 
2-1, 2—1, 1—0. The Blacks 
were way out In front all season 
and seemed a sure thing but in 
the play-offs the Blues played 
steadier and more systematic 
ball to win handily. This upset 
Just proves once again that no 


matter how far 2 team is ahead 
or how sure they seem of win- 
ning, the Issue fs never decided 
until the final whistle blows. 


‘The players: D. Cox (captain), 
R. Manning, H. Husak, H. Fore- 
man, A. Chapman, A. Lavalle, J. 
McAnulty. 


Congratulations to the win- 
ners and also to the boys who 
played thelr best and*lost but 
who still could smile, congratu- 
late thelr late opponents and 
admit they were beaten by a 
better team. 


JUNIOR BANQUET 
Five-thirty on the evening of 
the fourteenth of April found the 
banquet tables in the Sewing 
Room filled to capacity. Cham- 
plons were there; the Junlor 
Champtons of the O. 8, D. in the 
field of sport. 


The banquet hall was appro- 
prlately decorated for such an 
event. Candles bi brightly. 
Ribboned footballs bearing the 
names of champion teams and 
hockey sticks, gaily decorated, 
bore mute evidence of the thrills 
of battle. 


Cleverly executed place-cards 
and serviettes, each symbolic of 
Coronation year, caught the eye. 
“shey were made by pupils of the 
Art Room under the guidance of 
Miss Cass and the subject of 
much creditable comment. 


The fine dinner, prepared by 
‘Mrs. McCluggage and ~~ e 
was heartily partaken of; No 
better tribute could be had than 
to stand for a moment and watch 
the youthful athletes; cham- 
pions of to-day and growing 
citizens. 


Mr. Cunningham, chairman of 
the evening, thanked Mrs. Mc- 
Cluggage and Miss Daly for thelr 
work in preparing the banquet. 
He also thanked the girls who s0 
ably served. He mentioned the 
fact that the Midgets of the O. 8. 
D. won the Ki-¥ league cham- 
plonship. Incidently it was the 
second time in succession. 
‘Teachers were also thanked by 
Mr. Cunningham for the co- 
Operation shown in sports dur- 
ing the year. 


Mr. Morrison, Superintendent, 
was pleased with such a gooa 
year.in sports. He congratulated 
Mr. Cunningham; and told the 
boys they should willingly do 


what the trainer, the refereed of the table, and the artistic f 


thelr father and mother or their 
boss told them. Games always 
help to make those taking part 
‘better men. Mr. Morrison 
thought those at the tables a 
very fine group of boys. He then 
presented the pennants to the 
captains of the winning teams. 
‘The members of each team were 
asked to stand for the presen- 
tations. 


“The pennants were made by 

girls in the sewing and art 
classes. Later they will be 
Placed in the Assembly Room. 


Pennants were presented to 
the champlons of Soft Ball, 
Football, Hockey and Volley Ball. 
They were respectively received 
by captains; A. Boadway. L. 
Fowler, R. Burrows and T. Best. 


The O. 8. D. “Peweea”, Ki-Y 
Champions of Belleville, will at 
‘a Inter date receive creats in the 
city. B. May, as captain, led his 
team to victory. 


‘Mr, Morrison closed his address 
hoping the boys would always be 
&@ credit to themselves, to the 
game and to their school. 


Miss Ford was glad to be a 
quest at the banquet. She lauded 
the valuable training received in 
sports referring to team work 
that was essential The team 
work learned in sports would 
help a great deal in one’s life- 
work. 


‘Mr. Stewart, former teacher of 
the O. & D., found great pleasure 
visiting the boys. He had been 
associated with this Institution 
for forty-two years. To the de- 
Aight of all he recalled a former 
foot ball team connected with 
the school. The team was rated 
as one of the best In Eastern 
‘Ontario. 


Miss Nurse, long connected 
with the O. 8. D, was very happy 
to be present. She recalled that 
her father played foot ball with 
the deaf boys. She was very 
Proud of the accomplishments 
Of the boys in sport. 

‘Mr. Clare, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Holmes 
and Mr. Munday spoke briefly, 
each congratulating the boys. 

Each captain of the champion 
teams replied with a very able 
address expressing his apprecia- 
tion and that of the boys for the 
kindness shown them and 
heartly thanked the officials of 
the school for the banquet 
tendered 


SENIOR AND INTERMEDIATE 
SPORTS BANQUET 

Wednesday, April 21, marked 
& special evening for the mem- 
bers of the senor and Interme- 
diate teams who carried off the 
honours In the boys’ and girls’ 
sports activities during the past 
year. ‘The menu provided by the 
household’ staff assisted by the 
household science students was 
satisfying In tastiness, quality, 
and “quantity. The students 
from the household science de- 
partment augmented by some 
zeniors are to be complimented 
because of their very courteous 
and pleasing service. To the 
students of the art classes credit 
must be given for the attractive- 
ness of the room, the decoration 


vours. 5 


Mr. Morrison in presenting 
Pennants to the various winners 
spoke of the value of sports 
activities in school life, of the 
frtendships made In sports, in 
‘school, and in residence, and the 
value of “work” in school, shop, 
and the playing field. He took 
occasion to stress the social con- 
tacts which the pupils could form 
here, and after leaving the O. 8. 
‘D.; the value of contacts, with 
hearing people in obtaining 
‘work, and in giving pleasure to 
fe. Training in games as deve- 
Joped among our students gives 
Pleasure and exercise; teaches 
Obedience to authority in the 
Person of the referee, and coach. 
Games are helpful in learning 
how to get along with other 
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people with whom we live, work, 
and play. 

Mr. George Laughlin, Phyaical 
Director in Belleville Collegiate, 
was introduced as guest speaker 
by Mr. F: P. Cunningham, Phy- 
sical Instructor of the School. 
Mr. Laughlin in a short, but very 
well planned -talk extended his 
congratulations to the audience 
because of the intramural and 
extramural sports activities of 
the ©. 8. D. He painted out that 
our boys and girls have been 
“well done by” their coaches and 
the School staf, and that there- 
fore they owed a debt of grati- 
tude to their teachers and athle- 
tlc directors. He particularly 
stressed the great advantages of 
organized supervised play ac- 
tivity. 

Miss Ford, Miss Connell, and 
Mr. Cunningham in brief 
speeches extended congratula- 
ions to the various group win- 
ners, called their attention to 
special points in Mr, Morrison's 
and Mr. Laughlin's talk and 
added concrete suggestions as a 
help to attaining adaptability 
and successful living. Mr. Geo. 
F, Stewart interpreted for the 
various speakers. 


Captains: Clifford Baillie (Int. 
Softball), Steve Graziano (Int, 
Hockey), Bruce May (Int. Volley 
Ball), Robert Pierce (Sr. Rugby), 
Albert Lavalle (Sr. Hockey), 
Donald Cox (Sr. Volley Ball), 
Kathleen Hales (Sr. Softball), 
Edna Donald (Jr. Softball). 
Eleanor Charron (Int, Badmin. 
ton), and Lillian Reed (Sr. Bad- 
minton) gave short addresses In 
which they spoke of their plea- 
sure at the success of their 
teams, the fair play shown in all 
competitions by those who lost, 
and of thelr thanks to all who 
took an interest in their games. 


GIRLS’ SPORTS 

A most enjoyable afternoon 
was spent by our.girls, when 
eight of our guide leaders visited . 
Company 2. of the Belleville gir! 
guides on Thursday, March 4. 
Miss Mary Roberta captain of the 
Belleville Company. assisted by 
Mrs. Charles Cameron, ileuten- 
ant, and Miss Betty Holland had 
charge of the programme, Mrs. 
Ponton, the District Commis- 
sioner, was also present. The 
business part of the meeting 
completed, the Belleville Com- 
pany demonstrated some of their 
ignalling in which we were 
Greatly interested. Later all the 
girls entered whole heartedly in- 
to all thelr games. after which 
our girls put on a demonstra- 
tion dance. We also received 
some practice In the tying of 
knots. We are looking forward 
to the return visit of this com- 
pany to the O.8.D which we hope 
may take the form of a real out- 
of-door fire supper. One of tlie 
results of our visit was our rea- 
lzation of how really worth- 
while a girl guide company may 
become and how the status of the 
company depends upon the in- 
dividual. So let each one of us, 
do our little bit to make this 
©. 3. D. Girls Guide Company 
which we are organizing. a com- 
pany in which we ourselves, as 
well as our leaders may be proud. 


—C. Connell. 
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DEAF MAN IS _BACTERIOLO- 
. = GIsT 

{Continued from page one) 
Board of the Faculty of the 
School of Hygiene and Public 
Health it was agreéd to lof him 
study under his own responsl- 
bility and as a special student. 
Exhibiting good progress inside 
a month earned him the right to" 
become a candidate for Master 
of Science in Hygiene in course 
and subseqently, he won two 
scholarships for the two years 
he studied at Johns Hopkins. 

In January, 1932, the position 
of an assistant bacteriologist in 
the State Department of Health 
of Maryland was open to all. Mr. 
Hajna took the competitive ex- 
amination for’the position and 
won over 12 other applicants. 

This achievement was all the 
more remarkable in that the 
academic career of each appll- 
cant was weighed and the ex- 
amination covered a wide field of 
bacteriology and its related 
branches—protozoology, blood. 
immunology and pathology. 

In February, 1932, Mr. Hajna 
was appointed to fill the vacancy 
of an assistant bacteriologist to 
the State Board of Health of 
Maryland und in June of the 
same year Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity conferred upon him the 
degree of Master of Sclence in 
Hygiene. 

As an assistant bacteriologist 
Mr, Hajna, who takes charge of 
the laboratory alone, analyzes 
variols samples of food snd 
water bacterlogically. Suffice it 
to say that he assumes Public 
Health responsibility of a high 
order in his work; that the wel- 
fare of the community is in his 
hands; that he is a searcher of 
germs that may be detrimental 
to the health of the people, and 
that in case one of the laboratory 
technicians becomes Ill or is on 
vacation, Mr. Hajna takes charge 
of the work in the diagnostic 
laboratory looking for germs 
that may cause diphtheria, ty- 

* phold, tuBerculosis or any other 
diseases. 


\\ August, 1932, saw Mr. Hajna 
Tead to the altar Miss Regina V. 
Cywinski, a refined and cultured 
girl and a graduate of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, at 
‘Trenton, The romance had its 
inception while both were stu- 
dents aOGallaudet Colleg 

Outside of listening to Mr. 
Hafna tell you of his microscopic 


‘aiid staurich membér of the bel ‘aa far as we can 
Gamma Fraternity of observe, by state associations of 

- fhe deaf, and not by organixa- 
tions concerned with the inter- 


t Interests of all citizens 
atories in the United States bot handicapped by defective hear- 


for experimental purposes and ing, and discriminated against 
for practical use. One of these on that account'in thelr efforts 
medias which Mr. Hajna has Im- to earn a living wage. The econ- 
proved upon and which has omic interests of all are too de- 


sbrought him recognition from pnitely intertwined to permit 


selentists near and . far. 1S of nice interpretations of legal 
the medium.on the isolation of p: logy setting one class 
typhoid germs from both patient apart from another, unless the 
and sewage. This mefla is now announced intention of the leg- 
being manufactured by the DIf- isiation is to accomplish just 
co Laboratories of Detrol th Mi Mich" that result, 
igan, and one o! ent 

-punham, . Before any such legislation is 
PORTE AE SE ateempted, it seems wise vo es- 


© tablish definite limits upon the 
class of citizens affected, and 
then secure unity. If organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing are 
‘With commendable energy, Mr. disinclined.to seek the services of 
C. Ross: Koons of -Des Moines, state official to look after thelr 
especially delegated with auth- employment interests, then 
ority by the Iowa, Assocjation of members of these organizations 
the Deaf to foster the establish- should not be embarrassed by 
ment of.a labor bureau for the the -welfare efforts of other 
deat in Iowa, has, heen working groups, and they should be spe- 
toward the introduction of @ cifically exempted from provi- 
bill in the present session of the sions of the legislation, On the 
Legislature similar to the bill other hand, if the state assocla- 
which was sifted cut in the ions of the deaf, in thelr laudable 
closing days of the, 1935 session. acceptance of the altruistic prin- 
fo the ; ciple of “one for. all and all for 
‘Times, a vigorous effort.is being. one,” intend that their legisla- 
made by the Wisconsin Associ- tion shall apply to all classes, the 
ation of the Deaf, to get a labor record should show an earnest 
bureau for the deaf of that state. effort to bring together represen- 
No doubt other state. assocla- tatives of all classes, and to write 
tions are fostering legislation legislation broadly inclusive, 
leading to the same end. The with due consideration to the 
least they can do is to try. interests of all. “In the essen- 
‘A careful study of the phrase- tials, unity.” 
ology of bills leading to the es- —The Iowa Hawkeye. 
tablishment of such labor bur- 
eaus leads us to wish more 7 
strongly than ever before that NATIONAL FRATERNAL SO- 
we might see a clear definition CIETY OF THE DEAF RANKS 
of what is meant by the term AMONG THE BEST 
“the deaf.” The Wisconsin bill The December issue of The 
runs along about “the deaf.”. Frat, oficial organ of the Na- 
then ly mentions “the tional Fraternal Society of the 
hard of hearing,” without de- Deaf carries a picture of its new 
fining either for the purpose Of two-story. brick home office 
clarifying the legal status of the bullding in Chicago. This butld- 
citizens affected by the legisla- ing is the property of the So- 
tion. The members of the group ciety, as is the lot upon which 
naturally assume among pur- it ls erected; in fact, it is but one 


LABOR BUREAUS FOR THE 
DEAF... 


friends, it Is interesting to have /selves that the all-embracing of many. pieces of property 


him tell you how he earned en- 
ough money to pursue his studies. 
At Gallaudet he earned “pin 
money" teaching classes in 
gymnastics or by helping a- 
round the buildings and the 
grounds. At Johns Hopkins he 
did work in a cafeteria to earn 
an extra dollar and « meal. He 
stoked. furnaces at two different 
places—at one place for his 
meals, at the other for his room. 
In between times he attended 
classes’ and studied his lessons 
away Into the night. 

Today Mr. Hajna _ holds 
membership cards in the Soclety 
of American Bactertologists, the 
American Association for the 
Advancément of Sclence and 
the , American Public Health 
Association. He is also a loyal 


term “the deaf” refers to the owned by the Society, which has 
group of citizens who cannot holdings valued at close to $2,- 
comprehend ordinary conver- 006,000. ‘The N. F. S. D. has for 
sation through the ear for lack years ranked second in financial 
of acuity of the-sense of hear- solvency among the fraternal in- 
We understand, there- surance . organization of the 
that: legislation in behalf United Btgtes. We have been 
‘the deaf”: will affect all*told that if the N. F..8. D. was to 
citizens who lack sufficient liquidate all of its policies there 
acuity of the sense-of hearing to -would still be a sizable balance 
enable them to carry on an’ on its books, and the Society has 
ordinary conversation in a nor- an enviable record for meeting 
mal manner. Others may refuse its obligations promptly. The 
this interpretation, and contend 'N. F. 8. D. was founded, and has 
that “the deaf” are: those who been maintained, wholly by the 
are wholly unable ‘to hear, i. e. deaf—a testimonial to the bus- 
the totally deaf, as distin- iness acumen and good judge- 

from “the hard of hear- ment of the deaf of the United 
ing.” One fact is noticeable, States. Besides its objective of 
however: legislation favoring insuring the lives of the deaf, 
the. establishment of proposed the N. F. 5. D. has achieved an- 
Jabor bureaus for the deaf is other goal—to prove to the re- 
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panies that accept the deaf as 
normal risks. 

We heartily approve of the 
National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf and will continue to do 
so, We’ think that every deaf 
man should join, not only to 
support worthy endeavor but 
also to provide the valuable pro- 
tection afforded by life insur- 
ance. One need not wait until 
he has a wife or dependents to 
provide for. Modern life in- 
surance 1s something more than 
protection of one’s dependents in 
case of death; certain policies 
available afford protection for 
one’s old age and a convenient 
savings plan. ‘The deaf man, as 
much as, or more than, any 
other, must provide for his de- 
pendents and for his old age. We 
urge all our puplls and graduates 
to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for financial security 
offered by the National Frater- 
nal Society of the Deaf. 

Apropos of the preceding ar- 
tcle, we wonder if the N. 8. F. D. 
might not find it possible to un- 
dertake casualty insurance for 
the deaf in conjunction with its 
Mfe insurance activities. The 
trend in workmen's compensa- 
tion and driver's license laws is 
more and more toward requir- 
ing accident insurance. Gince 
the N. F. 8. D. has been so suc- 
cessful in its initial objective of 
proving the deaf to be good life 
insurance risks, might it not set 
@ new goal—to prove the deaf 
to be good accident risks? 

—The Pelican. 


DEAF MAN INVENTED SHORT- 
HAND 


John Robert Gregg, a Scot, in- 
ventor of the Gregg system of 
shorthand, became deaf in child- 
hood and was considered a slow-. 
wit and dull-head by his tea- 
chers. - 

Gregg brilliantly rebutted that 
estimation of his mental capa- 
city by his remarkable success in 
the winged art of writing. 

Who knows but what there 
may be many a budding genlus 
in the supposedly slow-wit deaf , 
boy in our schools throughout 
the land.—Exchange. 


Lord Tweedsmulr, governor 
general of Canada, visited the 
Government Printing Bureau, 
Ottawa, December 17. An old 
Umer said after he left: “You 
can't tell His Excellency any- 
thing about printing.” The go- 
vernor general, according to o 
story in the Montreal Star, told 
officials in the bureau that atone 
perlod of his career he had 
Jearned the printing and paper 
trade. “It’s the first time you've 
had a printer for a governor 
general,” he said. After the visit 
Tom Martin, an employee of the 
bindery department, sald Lord 
Tweedsmulr chatted with him 
and was pleased to find the bin- 
der came from Peebles, Scotland, 
near his own home. 
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formerly Duke of York and second son of 

George V, was born on Dec. 14th, 1895, at White 

+ Lodge, a modest royal residence at Richmond Park near 

London. As he himself has said,—"“We were brought 
up in small houses; we are not palace-minded.” 

At the age of fourteen 
he was sent to the Naval 
Academy at Osborne in the 
Isle of Wight, where he 

} was treated exactly in the 
same way as all the other 
boys. After that he ‘went 
to Naval College at Dart~ 
mouth and then to sea in 
1912, 


At the time the Great 
War broke out in 1914 he 
was {ll and weakened by an 
operation, but he insisted 
on joining the fleet. He 
was on the man-of-war 
Collingwood which took 
part in the battle of Jut- 
land and was mentioned in 
despatches for his bravery. 


O's new King, Albert Frederick Arthur George, 


After the. war he went 
to Cambridge where he 
rode, to his lectures on a 
bleyele. He was not a bril- 
Mant student but he had 2 
capacity for making friends _ 
and keeping them. 


Their Hayst Highneanea Piteicens Blisubeth aut 
Princess Margaret Kove 


In 1919 he made his first solo fight over London and 
became a Group Captain tn the Royal Air Force. Last 
year he was made Air Vice-Marshall, 

In April, 1923 he married Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, 
daughter of the Earl of Strathmore. He first met her 
when she was six years old, They dinced together and 
it was remarked that they 
danced beautifully. 


Their first daughter, 
Princess Elizabeth, was 
born April 21st, 1921, and 
was halled immediately as 
“the Empire's sweetheart.” 
She is now heir presump- 
tive to the throne of the 
Empire. Four years later 
Rose was born at Glamis 
Castle in Scotland. She ts 
claimed as “the Scottish 
princess.” 


It ts said by those who 
know King George VI that 
he 1s.0 quiet, modest gentle- 
man whave outstanding 
characteristic is sincerity, 
and that he has a délightful 
sense of humour and a 
great capacity for tasting ., 
friendships. These are ster 
ling qualities sure to inspire 
confidence and admiraticn- 
1n his peoptes. 


GOD SAVE THE KING! 


INFORMATION FROM 
QUESTIONNAIRE ~ 


In November 1936 the fellow- 
ing questionnaire. was sent to 
pupils who have recently left 
this school: 

1. What shop work did you 
learn at the 0. 5. D.2,_ 


‘2, Have you been doing this 
. Work since Jeaving school? 


3. Are you working now? 
4, Where are you working? 

5. How long have you been 
working? 

6. What wages sre you paid? 


7. Do you use“your speech and 
Upreading with the people with 
‘whom you work? ° 

3. If you aie not working tell 
what, you are doing? 

9.. Tell all, your can about the 
work you are doing? 


Letters containing the quest- 
*tonnaire were sent to all boys 
and girls who had left schoot in 
June 1936, June 1938. and se- 
venty pupils who left In June 
1994 or previous to June 1934. 
A total of 152 letters were sent 
out. Replies vere received from 
323 former students, 5 were re- 
(urned.unlocated and 24 did not 
reply. 

Replies were received from 79 
boys. Of these 55, or 63 per cent 
reported that they were per- 
manently cr -temporacily em- 
ployed. The number of boys who 
were without work was 17 or 24 
per cent. In addition 5 boys. or 
six per cent. reported that they 
_Were continuing thelr education 

‘at technical, trade -or public 

schools. The number of boys 

employed at home was 15. ‘or 

20 per cent. The number of boys 

earning wages away from home. 

was 37. or 47 per cent. 


Replies were received from 44 
girls, Of this number 11 were 
Tore or less. permanently em- 
ployed: 9 In factories. 1 in bust 
ness office. 1 in dome;tic service, 
‘These i1 girls or 25 per cent were 
earning wages away trom home. 
Of the remaining 33.Spractically 
all were making use of their 
training in sewlng and house- 
hold sclence in working at their 
homes. 


‘This table gives a summary of 
the information gleaned f 
the: questionnaire as related 
present occupation and the 
training given at the school. 


‘Trained Number earn- 


at ing wages in 
the O.S.D. the trade 

Baking 2 1 
Barbering 1 1 
Farm 9 “4 
Printing 22 7 
Business 2 a 
Shoemaking 16 4 
Carpentry 15 + 
Cleaning & 
Pressing 2 = 


In addition 26 former stu- 
dents are gainfully “employed in 
* occupations in which training 
was not given at tlie school dur- 
ing thelr attendance. ‘These oc 
cupations are caretaking, metal 
working. handyman, road work. 
truck driving. labourer in var 
fous capacities. machine operat- 
ors in clothing factories, work in 


a concrete block factory, wash- My Vooatlonal Work 
ing cars in a garage, Isundry have been at the O. 8. D. for 
workers (male). machine opera- 33x ‘This yeer Tam in one 
ors in hoslery and woollen fact- Seaemie in the sentor school I 
orles, winders, trimmers and tare my vocational work in th 
canned goods factories, and ho- Sewing-room. Miss Conover is 
tel helpers. my instructor. I stay in my vo-. 
Wars: cational school from one until 
1 four o'clock gvery day except 


‘Those who were working in 
; when I have art, rhythm and 
most cases stated thewage they.) ciness chose that work be- 


were recelving. Some of the an- 

swers Were $8.00 per week, $12.00 cease 3 want so leert Dow fe £08 

per week with two raises during 4! pron ar nthe ce Me 

the past year, $100 per year, About five diferent Kinds & 

$2.00 per day. $25 per month, ‘ollles. various kinds of aprons, 
smocks, pyjamas and many 


$8.00 per week, $11.00 per week. 
other dress goods are made in 
$12 to $15 per week, 44 cents per Ty Vocational class. 


hour, $1.00 per day. $45.00 per 

week, $60 every two weeks. I made a pair of pyjamas for 

osbarks: the bazaar. The goods were sold 
Tn many cases there. was can get enough money 50 we can 

voiced the difficulty which con- make some things for ourselves. 

fronted the deaf in getting a job —Violet Salminen. 

initially. In some cases certain 


Cooking At The 0. 8. D. 


My \age is eighteen. I have. 


been at the 0. 8. D. for nine 
years, Iam in four vocational. 
‘My teachers are Miss Carroll, Mr. 
Holmes, Mrs, Wannamaker and 
Mr. Ellis: I take literature, 
arithmetic, language, compos!- 
tion, history, speech and geo- 
graphy. 


My vocational instructor is 
Miss Daly. 1 stay in vocational 
class three hours every day. I 
chose cooking, because I want 
to learn how to cook. Some of 
the materials I use making a 
cake are flour. salt, eggs, baking 
powder. Cooking will be useful 
for me, when I have finished 
school. It will be very helpful to 


at the bazaar. In this way W&\ne in my home. 


‘The names of a few of the 
utensils are sauce pan, ple plate, 
double boller, measuring cups, 


fo_obtain jobs initially, but once 


regulations made it questionable 
if the handicap of deafness did 
not prevent continued employ 
ment. 


J custard cups, a knife, a teaspoon 
My Vocational Work and a pastry board. 

I have been working in the Quite often the girls of my 
Fi carpenter shop since I was thir- class in cooking help to serve 
In regard to the use of speech teen years old. Three years be- junch or afternoon tea at some 
and Npreading most of the re- fore that I worked In the manual parties. 
plles indicate that use Is made training class. I have worked 
of both when possible. Many in the carpenter shop for seven 
however do not use it. ‘The ma- years. , 
jority find that the ability to use “rast year in January I quit 


Sood written English is most Im~ scaqemic classes and started to I am thirteen years old. My 

Pe work in the shop all day excep- home. ts in Ottawa. I have been 
From a consideration of the ting for two periods in arithmetic five years at the O. S. D. I am 
answers to the questionnaire It each day. g In three agademic in the Inter- 
Would appear that: ‘This year I am working all day ™edlate school. 


1. A fairly large proportion i vocational classes. I work  M} 
ly class always go to the sew- 
of students who nave left echoe! with Mr. O'Hara tn the morning. ing-room every afternoon to 
TA Rae: be part ciame, ‘We both go all nround the school learn how to sew. Miss Leacock 
=, am : and repair many things that are {s the teacher. We learn to make 
bsp iy aol att employed broken, or lost, or worn out. We aprons. 
are carning fair wages. also’ make cupboards, screen yitke that very much. I sewed 
3. ‘Those who profited niost doors, screen windows, and do towel for the bazaar. We went 
from thelr training whilst at the one hundred and one Jobs. to the sewing-room in November. 
©. S. D. are for the most part rn the afternoon I work with Then we changed to the house- 
earning the better wages ! yr. vaughan. With Mr. Vaughan hold science room. 
whatever work engaged. Tiearn to make furniture. This On Tusedays we go to the 
4. A comparatively small per- year I have made a day bed. and nousehold science room where We 
centage are engaged in the work two cabinets for toys for the jearn to cook. Before Christ~ 
in which they took their voca- school. Now Iam making a big mas we learned to make soup 
onal: training, at school: mail box. I am very fond of and cook vegetables. After 
5. Those who left without carpentry and I hope that I Christmas we learned to make 
having vocational tralning are shall geta job ina furniture fac- cakes and puddings. 
unemployed. The boy who was tory when I finish school. —Mary Yurek, 


Margaret Shepherd. 


* Vocational Guidance 


not well tralned for any specific —Albert Lavalle. 

task seems to have the greatest 

difficulty in securing work. Vocational Work 
Baking 


G. The deaf find it dificult For eight years I have been 


a pupil at the OSD. I am in 
at the O. J nde one academic senior. My 


am fifteen yars of age now, 
they do obtain work they are This ts my sixth year 
Reotan NS Rear ieee im ihe feachers are Miss Carroll, Mrs. 
It might not Be out of place to b2kesnop in the morning from Wannamaker, Mr. Holmes and 
suggest further Investigation in- 355 to 11.25 t Jay Mr. Ellis. 
to the matter of the employment 3: excent on Monday 
of the deaf would be'tesirable, 30 Tuesday. On Monday I work 
To ee fatal vaine ciate meni #0M 9.05 toll.25 and on Tuesday tional work. My teacher is Miss 
Be necessary vupon the entire 1 Work from 9.05 to 1080. I Daly. I chose the household 
deaf population of the province, chose that work because I science course because I want to 
This Lonid only be done'with the ‘ought I could get a better Job learn how to cook. 
aseistance of deaf organizations, that than In any other work. We use a pastry board, a ple 
and probably might be direétly Some of the tools we use are plate. a fork, a tablespoon, a tea- 
carried on by these organiza- scraping knives, pans, bowls, spoon, a woodenspoon, a paring 
tions. If such were attempted a bread pans, cake pans, and knife, a bowl, a sieve. a mea- 
much more comprehensive ques- ™any other utensils. The ma- suring cup. a custard cup, o 
tionnaire would be necessary and ‘trials ‘used are flour. water, double boiler, a sauce pan, a 
‘an endeavour should be made to eggs. butter, salt, sugar and rolling pin and a frying pan. 
answer such questions as, in yeast. We have two machines, We are taught how to make 
what occupation or ocupatiéns the mixing machine and apple ccokies. jelly. canned peaches, 
are the greatest number gainful- cutting machine. There are not puddings. sauces. canned toma- 
ly engaged? What steps should many things in the bake shop yet toes. buns. pea and tomato 
be taken toward helping getting but we can make good bread and soups and pies. I am in this 
jobs Initially? In what way do cakes with what we have. The class three hours every day ex- 
certain regulations in regard to work I am doing Is helping to cept when I take art, rhythm 
labour, compensation, ete prove Make bread, cake, pies. and and business practice. After 
a further handicap, and how other foods Christmas I will make cakes, 
may they be ellminated? What When I grow up to be a man fies. cookles and buns. When I 
value should be placed upon f will try toget.a job in'a bakery finish school, I hope to get a job 
speeilie training? in Brantford. —Tom blower. ina cafe. | —Wanda Wozick. 


I chose cooking for my voca- 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


An Imaginary Trip to the 
Coronation 
INTRODUCTION 
In our Social Belence class we 
have already taken two imagin~ 
ary (wips.'\The first trip was 
from-Windsor to the Maritime 


Provintes® by bus. The second: 


one was from Belleville to Van- 
couver by.rail. We went on the 
©. P. R. and returned on the 
©.N. R, from Prince Rupert. 

We have been reading in the 
newspapers we get every day 
about the Coronation in London, 
England on May 12. We all 
decided to take our third ima- 
ginary trip there to see King 
George and Queen Elizabeth 
crowned. 

We talked about this trip in 
class and made our plans. We 
decided to go from Belleville to 
Montreal by bus. We would go 
on the “Empress of Britain’ to 
Liverpool and from there to Lon- 
don by train. We thought it 
would be a good time to go alght- 
seeing in some of the cities of 
England, Scotland and Ireland 
after the Coronation. 

—Tom Blower, 


Belleville to Montreal 

We left the O 8, D. Saturday 
morning, May 1 on the first part 
of our journey. Our bus went 
slong No. 2 Highway. While 
Journeying we saw the farmers 
working in thelr fields. We pass- 
ed the Indian Reservation near 
Deseronto and soon came to 
where the Bay of Quinte joins 
Lake Ontario. 

‘The first large pidce we went 
through was Kingston. There 
we saw Queen's University, the 
Penitentiary and the Royal Mili- 
tary College. Just below King- 
ston we came to the St. Lawrence 
River and saw the Thousand 
Islands. : 

‘The next large town along the 
Bt. Lawrence River was Brock- 
ville, We had lunch there. 
Below Prescott we saw a large 
lake boat unloading wheat at a 
huge government elevator. We 
went by the Long Sault /Rapids 
and then came to Cornwall. Here 
we saw a paper mill and’a large 
silk factory. 

Shortly after we left Cornwall 
we saw a sign which told us we 
were entering the Province of 
Quebec. We went by the Lachine 
Canal and then crossed a tong 
bridge. We were now on the Is- 
land of Montreal. We went 
through St. Annes and saw 
MacDonald College. We saw 
many tall bulldings and a high 
hill ahead of us. We knew we 
were coming to Montreal. 

—Frank Mair. 


Montreal to Liverpool 

Early the next morning we 
Jeft our hotel and went on board 
the “Empress of Britain.” We 
were shown to our state-rooms. 

Soon the whistle blew, the 
gang plank was drawn in and we 
began to move slowly out of 
Montreal Harbour into the St. 
Lawrence River. We saw the 
farm buildings on both sides of 
the River. We passed Three 
Rivers. In the afternoon we 
passed Quebec City and our ship 
went under the great Quebec 


bridge which cfosses the river. 

Above Quebec the river be- 
came wider. We came to the 
Guif of St. Lawrence and passed 
Anticost! Island. Our ship went 
through the Strait of Belle Isle 
between Newfoundland and La- 
brador. 


‘We were now starting out on 
the Atlantic Ocean, We saw 
Tnany fishing boats at the Grand 
Banks, We also saw an iceberg 
a long way from our ship. 

Some of us were seasick and 
did not at first enjoy our trip. 
Most of us were able to be on 
deck every day. There are many 
things about the ship that were 
Interesting to us. 

After travelling for six days 
we came in sight of land, We 
were happy. We passed through 
St. George's Channel and Irish 
Sea, We came to the Mersey 
River and Liverpool. We were 
happy to get off the boat. 

—Kathleen Pragley. 


Liverpool to London 

We stayed in Liverpool for only 
a short time as we were anxious 
to get to London. We learned 
our train left at 12.30 the next 
day so we made plans for a trip 
through Liverpool in the fore- 
noon, . 


Liverpool {s on the north shore 
of the Mersey River. It ls one 
of the most important ports in 
the British Isles. We saw miles of 
docks and saw many ships elther 
loading or unloading their car- 
goes. We also saw many large 
bulldings. ‘ 

‘We, had our lunch and then 
went to the station. The train 
‘was not like the ones we have in 
Canada. It was smaller and went 
faster. 

‘We went through several large 
cities, At Birmingham we saw 
many tron and steel factories, 
We went through Stratford, the 
home city of Shakespeare. We 
passed Windsor where King 
George V was buried and then 
arrived at London. It took our 
train five hours to go from 
Liverpool to London. 

—Ruth Shore. 


Coronation Procession 

‘There were many people in 
London for the coronation. We 
went to our hotel. We had been 
able to get a few seats In West- 
minster Abbey. The rest of our 
party had sents near Canada 
House. 

Coronation morning saw every 
one up early. We went to our 
plades after breakfast. The 
houses all along the streets were 
filled with people, There were 
many rows of people all along 
the streets where the procession 
would go. Many soldiers had 
Mined up atong each side of the 
street. It was cloudy and there 
was a fog. 

The Coronation _ Procession 
left Buckingham Palace at 10 
am, First came the Yeomen of 
the Guard, the Lord Mayor of 
London, representatives from 
other countries, members of Par- 
Mament and many others. There 
were many bands playing. 

‘The people cheered when the 
members of the Royal Family 
came along. There were the 


King’ 
mother Queen Mary, and his 
two children Princess Elizabeth, 
who may be our next Queen and 
Princess Margaret Rose. 

Last of all came the great 
State Coach with the King and 
Queen. This Coach was built In 
1761. It is twenty-four fect long, 
twelve feet high and elgit feet 
wide. It welghs four tons. It 
was drawn by elght gray horses. 
Many guards walked beside the 
Coach, As the Coach went along 
King George and Queen Eliza- 
beth bowed to the people. They 
shouted and cheered. 

The Procession went up the 
Mall, through the Admiralty 
Arch and down Whitehall. ‘They 
entered the west door of West- 
minster Abbey where the Cor- 
onatioh ceremony took place. 

—Helen Radford. 


‘The Crowning 

Seven thousand seven hundred 
people. from all parts of the 
world, crowded into Westminster 
Abbey to see King George and 
Queen Elizabeth crowned. 

The people started entering 
the Abbey about seven-thirty 
a.m. and It was filled by nine~ 
thirty. We watched the distin- 
guished people coming in. We 
saw the representatives from 
other countries. We knew Mr. 
King, the Prime Minister of Ca~ 
nada, when he came tn. 

‘Then came the Royal Fam'ly. 
They came up the church nnd 
took thelr seats. We enjoyed 
watching the two Royal children 
Pripcess Elizabeth and Princess 
Margaret Rose. 

The Archbishop and other 
church officials went to the west 
door of the Abbey. They met 
the King and Queen and came 
up ahead of them. 

The King and Queen kneeled 
down beside the altar and made 
private prayers. 
their chairs and the Coronation 
ceremony began. 

‘che Archbishop of Canterbury 
ccnducted the Service. First 
King George was presented to 
the people in the Abbey by the 
Archbishop and they shouted, 
“God save King George.” 

Then King George took the 
Coronation Oath and at the end 
of it he went to the altar, knelt 
down, kissed the Bible and sizn- 
ed his name to the Oath. 

King George then took his seat 
ining Edward's chalr and was 
anointed by the Archbishop, The 
cloth of gold was given him and 
he was presented with the golden 
spurs, the sword of state, the 
Royal robe and the gold orb A 
ring was placed on his finger 
and he was given the royal scep- 
tre. 

‘The Archbishup took the gold 
Crown from rand phiced 
It on King George’s head. The 
people all shouted. “God save 
the King.” The Royal Family 
and all the Princes and Peers 
kneeled before King George and 
promised to be faithful to him 
during his reign. 


‘Then Qyeen Elizabgth went to 
the altar and kneeled down. She 
's anointed by the Archbishop, 
a ring was put on her finger and 
the Crown was taken from the 
altar and placed on her head. 


‘Then they took * 


and took her seat on the throne. 
After the ceremony the King 
arid Queen, wearing their crowns 
and royal robes, left Westminster 
Abbey and. went back to Buck- 
Ingham Palace. The crowds a- 


Gain cheered them. It started to 
rain but the people kept shout- 
Ing and cheering. 

The people gathered round the 
Palace and cheered when the 
Royal Famtly appeared on the 
balcony. King George spoke 
over the radio to all the people 
of the British Empire. This was 
the first time a King had ever” 
done this when he was crowned. 

“Late at night, tired but happy, 
we all went to our hotel thinking 
of the wonderful things we had 
seen that day. 

Dorothy Antonow. 


A Sightseeing Trip through Lon- 
don 

Leaving our hotel early in the 
morning we started on our sight- 
seeing trip through London. We 
decided to visit the Tower of 
Londen us we were anxious to see 
thts place more than anything 
else. We crossed the Tower 
Bridye and visited inost of the 
places of interest such as the 
cells were some fumous people 
were imprisoned many years ago 
and the Armoury. We also saw 
the Crown Jewels. ¢ 

We next visited the Houses of 
Porligment and saw Big Ben 
which 4s the most famous clock 
in the world. ‘Leaving the Par- 
lament Buildings we went to the 
British Museum. This is the 
mest famous museum and Ubr- 
ary in the world, We saw many 
famous things and wonderful 
vooks. 

After dinner we started, out 
again. First we went to Buck- 
ingham Palace. It is the resl- 
dence of the Royal Family and 3s 
uated In beautiful grounds. 

Leaving Buckingham Palace 
we went down Whitehall to the 
entrance of the Horse Guards 
and were Just in time to see them 
changing the guard It was a 
thrilling sight We’ visited 
Westminster Abbey where many 
famcus people are buried and 
also St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Last of all we went for a drive 
through Hyde Park and saw 
ihe Peter Pan Monument and the 
Zoo. We all greatly enjoyed our 
tour of London 

Marjorie Packer. 
London to Leeds 

After cur tour through London 
we planned our trip through the 
British Isles. We left London 
by. bus the next morning and 
started north. We travelled over 
a good highway. The farms 
looked small and the fields were 
divided by hedges. We saw many 
flowers growing in front of the 
houses, 

The first laree 
Leicester. Here we 
where stochinys, loves and 
shoes were made. We crossed 
the Trent River and came to 
We were told that 


place was 
* factories 


We next cime to Sheffield, We 
decided to Nave our lunch here, 
‘The knives and forks we used at 

(Continued on page 6) 
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\ Our thanks are ‘due the 
Canadian Red Cross Junior, 
published:by the Canadian Red 
Cross Society, for thelr courtesy 
in permitting us to use the cuts 
and article appearing on page 
one. 


The attention of-our readers 
ts directed to the special articles 
written by pupils and appearing 
on pages 3 and 6, The classes 
in Social Selence studied the 
Coronation.as a class project and 
became very enthusiantic as the 
work proceeded. We congratu- 
late these pupils and appreciate 
their work in assisting to produce 
this special Corguation edition of 
the Canadian 

‘The following is a copy of a 
letter written for publication in 
‘The Volta Review. 

The Editor. 
‘The Volta Review— 

Would you permit me to reply 
to an article by G. M. H. in 
the February number of the 
Volta Review re the value of the 
recently published © Ontario 
School Ability Examination as a 
test for deaf children. 

(1) This examination ts much 
less expensive and much more 
compact Yuan either of the two 
more widely used performance 
tests. The matter of compact- 
ness may be of slight concern to 
the man in the laboratory but to 
a field worker. testing in the 
home or school, it makes consi- 
derable differente whether 
equipment fills a suit case or can 
he carried In an overcoat pocket. 
The fact that this examination 
is both Inexpensive and compact 
has enabled the Department of 
Education for Ontario to equip 
some twenty-five school inspec- 
tors and auxillary class teachers 
throughout -the Province with 
the result that the eligibility of 
applicants forsadmission to the 
Ontarle School for the Deaf can 
be speedily determined and the 
school Is saved the inconvenience 
of rejecting unsuitable pupils 
after their arrival. 

(2) The record sheets used with 
this test make for ready and ac- 
curate scoring. 

(3) Contrary to the opinion ex- 
pressed by G. M..H.. directions 
fér administering and scoring 
the examination Would seem to 
ke set forth in the manual in 


clear, unambiguous fashion. En- 
trants to the school who were 
tested by one or other of the 
twenty-five examiners mention- 
ed above have usually been re- 
tested after admission, In every 
case -results were practically 
{dentical. Since all of the twen- 
ty-flve examiners were using the 
lest for the first time without 
previous training in administer- 
ing this ‘examination, one must 
conelude that directions are both 
explicit and easily followed. 

(4). The examination 1s orga- 
nized on an age scale rather than 
a point scale basis. The ex- 
aminer is enabled to ascertain 
directly a candidate's mental age 
and also to note any discrepancy 
among results in different sec- 
Uions, The fact that the test is 
carefully graded on an age scale 
basis has a particular value when 
determining the status of young 
children, more especially those 
whose intelligence quotient is be- 
tow seventy. 

(5) The reliability of the test 
{s vouched for by the uniform 
results obtained when candidates 
from outside points were retested 
on entrance as mentioned in (3). 
It ts further confirmed by the 
fact that forty pupils originally 
tested in 1934-35 were retested 
this year. The only discrepancy 
in results beyond plus or minus 
5 occurred where certain pupils 
had been examined in 1934 by the 
original form rather than by the 
present form as modified in 1935. 


* Asa further proof of reliability 


T may state that my two daugh- 
ters were given a Stanford Revi- 
sion examination by a compe- 
tent examiner in 1930. They 
were recently examined by the 
Ontario School Ability Examina- 
ton with the result that one girl 
was 5 points lower and the other 
4 Bolnts lower, 

Mr. G. M. H, however has 
pointed out one limitation to the 
use of this examination. Since 
the maximum obtainable score 
corresponds to a mental age of 
19 It is impossible for an adult 
over 16 years of age to obtain a 
higher intelligence quotient than 
19-16 or 119. The same Iimita- 
tlon Is to be found in the Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet Simon, 
where the maximum mental age 
is 18 and the maximum intelli- 
Bence quotient obtainable by a 
candidate 16 or over ts 113, The 
author notes however that_the 
ted is not rellable below 3 years 
or beyond 16 years. Probably 14 
would have been a better upper 
mit. 

(6) Thee can be no doubt in 
the mind of the writer concer- 
ning the validity of the examina- 
lion. For over two years all the 
pupils in the Ontario School for 
the Deaf have been subjected to 
‘Unis examination and results ob- 
tained have been a large factor 
In effecting proper gradements 
and promotions For a number 
of years before becoming super- 
Intendent of the 0.8. D, I serv- 
ed as public school Inspector in 
the city of Brantford and: had 
considerable experience with the 
use of the Binet Simon examina- 
tion. I have no hesitancy In 
stating that the diagnostic and 
prognostic values of the Ontarlo 
Schoo! Ability Examination have 
been as effective In the O. S. D. 
as were those frum the Stanford 


Revision Examination in the 
public schools in Brantford. 

May I suggest to my fellow su- 
perintendents \actoss the’ line 
that we, of the Ontario’ School 
for the Deaf, have always been 
appreciative of Amerlean enter- 
prise but that we are rather 
proud of this Canhdian work 
which we all had part in shaping 
and think that it should be given 
a fair trial before coridemnation. 

Yours truly, 
W. J. MORRISON, 
; Superintendent. 


———— 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
‘TEACHERS OF AUXILIARY 
CLASSES 

Miss Catherine Ford has been 
appointed by the Department of 
Education for Ontario to teach 
Mp-reading to teachers taking 
the Summer Course to quality for 
Teachers’ Certificates in Auxil- 
tary Education. 

‘The announcement of these 
summer courses includes the {ol 
lowing statement: 

“Course IL is for teachers who 
wish to fulfil the requirements 
of the trating course provided 
at the Ontaria School for the 
Deaf." “To this course may be 
admitted applicants’ who hold, 
In case of those fulfilling require 
ments for the training course at 
the Ontario School for the Deaf, 
an Ontarlo First Class profes- 
sional certificate and at -least 
two years’ successful’ teaching 
experience in Ontario. 

‘These courses will be giyen in 
Toronto from July § to August 6, 
‘at Jarvis Street School for Bays. 

patches cnera oh 
DR. GOODWIN RETIRES 
‘A bill permitting the retire 
ment of Dr, E. McK. Goodwin as 
Superintendent of the North 
Carolina School for the Deat 
and his election as Superinten- 
dent-Emeritus was ratified by 
the General Assembly of North 
Carolina. Dr, Goodwin is one of 
the outstanding educators of the 
whole country in this fleld of 
work and he has built up o 
school of which anyone coutd 
justly be proud. The school 
work done at the North Carolina 
school is of the highest type, and 
this Is all due tothe untiring 
efforts of Dr. Goodwin. 

It {s pleasing to Dr. Goodwin's 
{rlends to see that the peopte of 
North Carolina appreciate his 
worth so recognized by the Leg- 
islature of North Carolina, 

—The Colorado Index. 
palit 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 

The regular monthly meeting 
of the Teacher's Association was 
held on May 13. ‘The first part 
of the program consisted of a 
demonstration of class work with 
the amplifier. It had been felt 
for some time that there was 
need of a more definite program 
for use with group amplifiers, 
Early in this year o program 
was worked out and ft was re- 
quested that at this May meet- 
ing the members might be given 
a demonstration of the work 
which had been accomplished, 
The class used was one having 
no previous use of the amplifiers, 
Miss Lally's class of beginners 
8—9 years, Their work with the 
amplifier was begun Mareh Ist. 
for one hour a day, and from the 
demonstration which the mem- 


bers saw, the progress the 
class along this line was truly 
remarkable. The class demon- 
strated as follows: 

Their ability: (1.) to recognize 
instantly when the gramophone 
music ceased. 

(2) To distinguish 
different kinds of records—band, 
zylophone, bells. bugle and violin. 

(3.) To distinguish 
high and low notes as played on 
the plano and to indicate which 
wos played: 

(4,) To distinguish 
strong and weak beats as played 
on the plano and to indfeate 
which’ was played and how 
many. 

(5.) To distinguish 
different rhythms when played 
on the plano, as running, walk- 
ing, skipping; and to demon- 
strate first one, then two, then 
three as heard at one time. 

(6.) To recognize 
vowels o-e, ee, a(r) and to in- 
dicate whether they were given 
on a low pitch or a high pitch. 
(Several pupils repeated the 
vawel on the right pitch.) 

(7) To count to 
ten, speaking directly into the 
microphone and thus hearing 
thelr own volces and correcting 
themselves when they made mis- 
takes: the teacher giving them 
the correct hearing pattern, 

(8) To repeat 
after the teacher such sentences 


“See my ball.” 
very good voice and inflection.) 
(9.) ‘To give Up- 
reading to another pupil speak- 
Ing close to the microphone so 
as to hear thelr own voice and 


(The pupils: gave 


correct where necessary, "Show 
me a ball," Show me a comb," 
Show me atop,etc. * 

(10.) To point to 
pletures described by teacher by 
listening only. “A boy has a dog,” 
A girl has some flowers," etc. 

The boy tn the class with the 
greatest amount of hearing but 
having no speech previous to en- 
tering school, repeated names of 
his family and how he would 
Greet them when he returned 
home, “Hello Mama” “Daddy.” 
ete, 

‘The demonstration was follow- 
ed by the keenest interest and it 
was felt by all that here was a 
field for much greater work than 
we had ever done before. 

‘At the conclusion of the dem- 
onstration the members moved 
to the assembly room. The 
minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and a financial report 
of the Association given This 
was followed by several dances 
given by Miss Lally’s class. A 
very well executed selection 
“Coronation March" was given 
by the Senior Rhythm Band un- 
der the direction of Mr. Gordon 
and conducted by Raymond 
Cork. This was followed by a 
selection “Land of Hope and 
Glory” sung by the Teachers’ 
Ladies Chorus and accompanied 
by the Band. Both of these 
numbers were well done and 
drew hearty applause. After a 
few brief remarks by Mr. Mor- 
rison regarding coming events at 
the school, the meeting was 
brought to a close with the sing- 
ing of the Natfonal Anthem. 

nN. Tet, 


. 
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SIXTEEN RECORDS BROKEN ON 
FIELD. DAY 

+ The feminine athletes at the On- 
tario School for the Deaf proved 
more prolific at establishing new 
athletic standards and records 
thelr annual field and track meet, 
held on tha O. 8. D. campus June 
Ist., than did their boy student- 
athletes, The girls broke nine exis.- 
ing schoo) records, while the boys 
found the old standards rather dif- 
ficult and only broke seven. 

In the senlor boys’ shot put Albert 
Lavalle tossed the shot 36 feet 6 3-4 
inches for a new school record, 
while in the intermediate ranks Wil- 
He Kintski cleared 4 feet 10 inches 
in the running high Jump to break 
the old school record. In the junior 
series, where the majority of the 
records were broken, Bruce May ¢s- 
tablished a new 100 yard dash record 
of 11 seconds and also a new run- 
ning broad jump. Jack Micetick 
threw the Junior shot put 37 feet 10 
Inches for new records while Glen 
Robertson cleared 7 feet 9 inches in 
the Junlor pole vault. 

In the senior girls. Kathicen Prat- 
ey rose to athletic helghts to break 
five existing records, the 75 yard 
dash, 100 yard dash, running brood 
jump, sofiball throw ond running 
high Jump for senior girls. Loretta 
Bonneville set_a new intermediate 
girls’ records for the 100 yard dash 
and Elva Richardson a new high for 
the running high jump tn this group. 
In the junlor girls’ category Anna 
Hedden broke the running ‘high 
jump record, while Eleanor Charron 
uetee ‘this feat in the softball 


Weather 

‘The 0. 8. D/teld day was compet- 
ed under ideal weather conditions 
and splendid surroundings, Instruc- 
tor Prank Cunningham introducing 
for the first time in this community 
hurdle running, which proved Inter 
esting as well as to develop compe- 
tution in the fleld of sport. 

‘The ©. S. D. feld-day champions 
were—senlor gitls: Kathleen Pratley: 
intermediate girls; Loretta Bonne- 
ville; Junior girls: Anna Hedden: 
nenior boys: Michael Melynk and 
Lee Bostnari «tied, Melynk gaining 
the season's ttle by virtue of points 
gained during the winter sports fes- 
tival held last January; intermediate: 
Steve Graziano and Junior: Bruce 
May. | 

‘The athletic meet was sanctioned 
by W. J. Morrison, B. A.. School Su- 
perintendent and under the direction 
‘af Miss Connell, giris’ athlette direc~ 
tor and Mr. Frank Cunningham, su- 
pervisor of boys’ athletics. Miss P. 
Bell conducted the duties of clerk of 
the course for all groups while Ed 
Lally, Alec Gordon and all other 
members of the ©. 8. D. teaching 
staff added their assistance 10 make 
the annual field day the marked 
success it enjoyed. 

Senior Girls . 

1.75 Yard Dash: 1 Kathleen 
Pratley; 2 Helen Hallman: 3 Kath- 
Jeen Hales. Time: 9 4-5 sec. 

2 100 Yard Dash: 1 Kathleen 
Protley; 2 Helen Hallman; 3 Kath- 
teen Hales. Time: 13 sec. 

3. Standing Broad: 1 Kathleen 
Pratley: 2 Helen Hallman; Kath- 
teen Hales. Distance: 6ft. 3 in. 

4 Running Broad: 1 Kathleen 
Pratley; 2 Helen Hallman: 3 Kath- 
teen Hales. Distance 12 ft. 2 in. 

4 Running High: “1 Kathleen 

Pratley: 2 Margaret Shepherd; 3 
- Kathleen Hales. Height: 4ft. 2' in. 

6 Hop Step and Jump: 1 Mar- 
karet Shepherd: 2 Violet Salminen: 

2 geathigen Hates. Distance 9 ft. 

mt 
7 Softball Throw: 1 Kathleen 

Pratley; 2 Kathleen Hales: 3 Helen 

Hallman. Distance 134 ft'$ in. 

& 220 Yard Relay: K. Hales, V. 

Salminen, H. Radford, K. Pratley. 


Champion: Kathleen Pratley. 

‘Runner up: Kathleen Hales. 

Intermediate Girls 

1 75 Yard Dash: 1 Ruth McKit- 
rick, Loretta Bonneville; 2 Marie 
‘Boucher: 3 Bertha Canning. 

2100 Yard Dash: 1 Loretta Bon- 
neville; 2 Ruth McKltrick: 3 Ber- 
tha Canning. Time 11 4-5 sec. 

‘3 ‘Standing Broad: 1 Ruth Shore: 
2 Loretta Bonneville: 3 Ruth Mc- 
Kitrick. Distance 6 ft. 4in. 

4 Running Broad: 1 Loretta 
Bonneville: 2 Hazel Blair; 3 Ruth 
McKitrick. Distance 11 ft. 8 in. 

5 Running High: 1 Elva Rich-' 
ardson; 2 Ruth McKitrick 3 Lor- 
etta Bonneville. Helgh 4 ft. 2 ln. 

@ Hop Step and Jump: 2 Liltian 
Reed; 2 Hazel Blair; 3 Ruth Bhore. 
Distance 9 {t. 7 in. 

7 Softball Throw: «1 Elva Rich- 
ardson; 2 Lillian Reed: 3 Bertha 
Canning. Distance 146 ft. 5 In. 

8 220 Yard Relay: Marie Boucher, 
Dorothy Antonow, Ruth hore, 
PGhamplon: uth Me Kiteck, 

yn: Ruth Mc 
Runner up: Loretta Bonneville. 
Junior Girts 

1. 50 Yard Dash: 1 Anna Hedden; 
2, Helen Btrabac; 3 Inez Smith. 
‘Time 9 4-5 sec. 

2 75 Yard Dash 1 Anna Hedden; 
2 Inez Smith; 3 Lucille Bourdeau. 
‘Time 10 4-5 sec. 

2 Standing Broad: 1 Edna Don- 
ald; 2 Eleanor Charron: 3 Anna Hed- 
den. Distance 6 ft. 4. in. 

4 Running Broad 1 Anna Hed- 
den; 2 Edna Donald: 3° Eleanor 
Charron. Distance: 11 ft. 4 1-4 


in. 

$ Running High: 1 Anna Hed- 
den; 2 Margaret Krause; 3 Wanda 
Wozeik Helgnt 4 ft. 2 tn. 

6 Hop Step and Jump: 1 Edna 
Donald: 2 Anna Hedden: 3 Wanda 
Worelk. Distance 10 ft. 7 in. 

7 Softball Throw: 1 Eleanor Char- 
ron: 2 Anna Hedden: 3 Phyllis 
‘Thompson. Distance 175 ft. 

8 220 Yard Relay: Anna Hed- 
den, Margaret_ Matis’ | Eleanor 
Charron, Edna Donald. Time 1 
min, 7 1-8 sec. 

Champion: Anna Hedden. 

Runner up: Edna Donald. 


Intermediate Boys 

1 100 Yard Dash: 1 Steve Graz- 
Jano: 2 Russell Manning; 3 Willie 
Kiniski. Time: 11 4-5 sec. 

2 220 Yard Dash: 1 Steve Graz~ 
jano; 2 Willie Kiniskl; 3° Russell 
‘Manning. Time: 28 sec. 

3 440 Yard Dash 1 Harold 
Foreman;, 2 Harold Bryant;,3 Steve 
Graziano. 

4 Running High: 1 Willie Kini- 
sk{: 2 Steve Graziano; 3 Kenneth 
Ansley. Helgh 4 ft. 10 1-2 in. 

5 Running Broad: 1 Steve Graz~ 
jano: 2 Willie Kiniski; 3 Hargld 
Foreman. Distance: 15 ft. 10 in, 

6 Discus Throw: 1 Russell Man- 
ning: 2 Wille Kiniskl; 3 Sieve 
Graziano. Distance 82 {1.10 in. 

7 12 lb. Shot: 1 Kenneth Ansley: 
2 Russell Manning: 3 Steve Graz- 
Jano. Distance 31 ft. 3 1-2 in. 

8 Pole Vault: 1 Steve Graziano: 
2 Leslie Fowler; 3 Tom Blower. 


2 Steve Graziano: 3 
Kenneth Ansley. Distance 33 ft. 8 


10 Javelin Throw: 1 Harold Fore- 
man: 2 Kenneth Ansley; 3 Russell 
‘Manning. Distance 101 ft. 1 1-2 in. 

11-120 Yard Low Hurdles: 1 Wile 
We Kiniski; 2 Russell Manning; 3 
Steve Graziano. 

12 880 Yard Relay: Steve Graz- 
juno, Willie Kiniskt, Tom Blower, 
Russell Manning. 

Champion: Steve Grazianu. 

Runner up: Willie Kiniski. 

Senlor Boys 

1 100 Yard Dash: 1 Geral 
Bilow: 2 John Kost; 3 Lee Bost- 
nani. Tame 11 1-5 sec. 


M1 Javelin Throw: 1 
‘Melynk: 2 Lee Bostnart; 3 Bob Pierce. 
Plerce. 2 Michael Melynk: 3 
Bostnan. 


13 880 Yard Relay: Albert Run- 
ning, Albert Lavalle, Michael Melynk, 
puree! 2 SSG sae 2 

ie 

lynk: 3 Lee 


‘Senior Champlon: Mike Melynk. 
Runner up: Lee Bostna 
Juntor Boys 


1 100 Yard Dash: 1 Bruce May: 
2 Glen Robertson: 3 Jack Micetick. 


1 Mich 
3 Lee 
in, 

‘Michoel 


i 


5 Discuss Throw: 1 Jack Micetick: 
2 Glen Robertson; 3 Bruce May. 
Distance: 78 ft. 10 in. 

, 6,81. Shot Put: 1 Jack Micetick: 
2 Glen Robertson: 3 Bruce May. 
Distance: 37 ft. 11 1-2 in, 

7 Pole Vaull: 1 Glen Robertson: 
2 Bruce May: 3 Prank Mair. Height 
7 ft. 9 tn. 

8 Hop Step and Jump: 1 Jack 
Micetick; 2° Bruce May: 3 Glen 
Roberton. "Distance 30 ft. 10 in. 

9-120 Yard Low Hurdles: 1 Bruce 
May: 2 Frank Mair; 3 Raymond 
Cork. 

‘Champion: Bruce May. 

Runner up: Glen Robertson, 

—Ontario Intelligencer. 


Points for Track and Field Events 
and Ice Sports in the 
sections are as follows: 


| che Styles 


Junlor Bays 

B. May 

G. Robertson 

J. Micetick 

P. Mair 

R. Cork 

Intermediate Boys 

8. Graziano ars 

W. Kiniski i 20 

R. Manning 15 

HL Foreman 7 

KK. Ansley 7 

H. Bryant 2 

L. Fowler 2 

T. Blower 2 

Senlor Boys 

1 
15 
13 
10 
1 
a 
6 
4 
3 


The Junior winners and runners- 
up receive prizes. In, Intermediate 
and Senior classes the boys and gists 
placing first and second receive me- 
dals and all those obtaining 3 points 
or more receive school pins. 

K. Pratley and Bruce May are the 
winners of the special prizes donated 
by Dr. Tennant to the boy and girl 
winning the highest number of 
Dolnts. KC Pratt y had 22 points 

le B. May’ amassed the 
total of 24. sar 


The following are the results of the 
Babies’ Races conducted by Mixs 
Nurse and Miss Handley on the front 
Jawn of the School grounds, on the 
morning of Pield Day. Jute ist. 
Dashes— 

Girls: Group ‘a’ 1 Helen Haws 

2 Joyce Bouck: 3 Dorothy O'Neil. 

Group 'b) 1 Dolly Wilson: 2 Blan- 
3 Audrey Clelland. 

Group ‘c+ i Loretta Hoy: 2 Audrey 
Baker: 3° Marjorie Hacking and 
Madeline Karem, 

Group +d 1 Mary Pat Edwards: 
2 Olea Bodnur: 3 Ruth McMahon. 

Group ‘e+ 1 Olea Witruk: 2 Norma 
Benda 


2 John Rolko: 
Group 1b» 


Douglas Smith, 

Andrew Ledu 
2 Cecil Campbell 3 Armand: Lon= 
earini. ~ 


Group ‘cr 1 Don Liddle. 2 Georke 


Group ‘e+ 1 George Calder: 2 Bert 
Styles: 3 Joe Muller. 
Wheelbarrow Race— 

Girls: 1 Olea Witruk and Dorothy: 


St Dennis’ 2 Carmen Parohn and 
Olga Bodnar: 3 Norma Atstrop and 
Ruth McMahon. 

2) George Calder and Bert 
2 Bert Pollington and Wale 


2 1 Palsy Richardson: 2 
Olea Witruk: 3 Carmen Patrolin, 
Boys: 1 Joe Muller 2 Billy Robert- 
son; 3 Keith’ Leach! 
Crab Race— 
Girls: 1 Dorothy St_Denni 
Loretta Hoy: 3 Ruth MeMahoi 
Boys: 1 Geurse Calder: 2 Chitford 
Martin: 3 George Hall. 
Backward Raco— 
1 Hubert’ Greene; 2 
Steenberg: 3 Gerald Cassels. 
tiie tena 
BAY OF QUINTE DISTRICT 
MEET 


Isadore* 


Anna Iedden wins Junior Gitls’ 
Championship 


On Saturday June 5. 32 athletes 
from the O. SD. journeyed to Na~ 
panee to parteipaie in the annual 
Bay of Quinte District Field Meet. 
‘The O. S. D. girls under the direction 
of Miss Connell surpassed any of 

covery, 
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ir previous performances, bYng- 
ne nome the Junior individual 
championship when Anna Hedden 
Smassed a (ota) of 12 points and the 
Junior girls group Championship 
when her sister atheletes raised that 
number to a total of 17 points. E. 
‘Charron broke the record in the 
Junior girls softball throw with & 
heave of 170 feet. 

‘The ©, S, D. boys found the com- 
petition very keen this year but were 
in there giving thelr best all the time 
and managed to amass a total of 39 
points to put their school tn’ fourth 
position with a total of 74 points 
‘Trenton took first place with 104; 
Picton second with 89 and B.C. 1. 
third with 85. . 

Points won were as follow: 

a , Juniors Bors 
Discus Thiow--v. Mlcetick Ist 
8 lb, Shot—J. Micetick 2nd. 

Pole Yault—G. Robertson 2nd 

Pole Vaull—B. Moy 3rd 

Hop Step & Jump—B, May rd 

Intermediate Boys 

Discus Throw—R, Manning Ist 

12 1b. Shot—R. Manning 3rd 

Hop Step & Jump—W. Kiniski 3rd 

880 Yd. Relay—R. Manning, 5. 

Graziano, H. Foreman, W. Kiniski 

Sentor Boys 
220 yd. auto. ae aod. iH 
ya. dash—O, Bilox 3rd. 

PikSenot Melynk 3rd, 1 
5 
a 


oo nee 


. Melynk Ist. 
G. Bion re 
‘lay-—G. Bilow, B. Pierce, 

Mile Reg Misni. AV RUARING Ist. 


Total 39 
Junior Girts 

Running Broad—A. Hedden 2nd. 3 
Running High-—A. Hedden Ist, 5. 
Hop Step & Jump—A. Hedden 2nd. 3 
Softball Throw—E, Charron Ist. 5 
Relay+-A. Hedden, E. Donald. L. 


Bordeau, TI. Suiith 3rd. a 
Intermediate Girls 
Softhall Throw—L. Reed_lst. 5 


y—R, MeKitrick. L. Bonnevill 
Relay SReanning, Reshore 3rd 
Senlor Girls 
75 yd. dash—K. Pratley 3rd. 1 
Running Broad—K. Pratley Ist. 5 
Hop Step 4: Jump—K. Pratley 2nd. 3 
Relay—K. Pratley, H. Hallman, 

K, Holes: Mf. Shepherd 


s 35 


Girls Total—35 
Bors Total-39 


Tota) 


Total —74 paints 
—————— 


RECORDS 


1-5 , see-—Jack 
934 
Runnnig Broad Jump--1a 
‘Bruty May ~29: 
Running Huts Jump-~- 
‘Damore—1934. 
BY, Shot--37 11 1-2"—Juck Mices 
tich—1937, 


ne 


6" duck 


8 10" —Jugk Mice~ 
7 ¢ 
Pole Vault. 9 -Glen Robertson 
1 
Hop-Step & dump—39" 
ie Micetick 1937, 
120 yd. low Hurdles —18" 
Nay race--I* 28 see 
Telay race1" 2-5 seee ~ 
G. Troi R. Manning, C. 
Baillie, . Kiniski 1995, 
Intermediate Boys 
dash—i1  see.--Dalton 
Storring~~193! 
dash--25 3-5 sec.—Roy 
Aainbridde pa face 
4400 yd. dash—1 min, 2-5 sete 
Elwood Bell-—1930, 
Running Broad Jump—16' 
~Dalton ‘Storrins 


1" Jack 


rave Maye 


xd 


160 
220 yd. 


10 1+ 
1935, 


Running High Jump-—4" 10_1-2"-— 
‘William Kiniski—-1937. 


95'--Gordon 


Gordon 
Evans 


Senior Hoss, 

100° yd, Mash—101-5"--D. Ales 
xander—1936. 

m0, 

49 


880 yd. dash.-2 thin, 931-5 see-- 
Buster Hoage—1935. 


Me 


12 tb. Shot Put—s6' 6 34"—Albert 
‘Lavalle—1937. 


3”—Michael 
Melynk—1937, 
Hoo-Step  & Jump—a5' 6"—El- 


Egeinton, B. 
Rolando, D. 
935. 


1 
Juntor Girls 

$0 yd. dash—€ 4-5 sec.—Ruth M+ 
Kitrick—193! 

1% yd. 

Dubeau—1936. 

Standing broad jump—6' ~ 11"— 
‘Eleanor Charron—1934, 

Running broad jump—12° 10"—Olga 
Bostnari—J935 

Running high jump—4' 2"—Anna 
Hedden—1937 

Buseball throw—175'—Eleanor Char- 
ron—1937. 

Hop-step_and jump—10° 7"—Edna 
‘Donnld—1937, 

Relay race—l" 7 1-5"—A. Hedden, 
‘M. Matis, E. Charron, E. 
Donald—1937. 

Intermediate Girls 

7 yd. dash—10"—Ruth McKitrek 
—1936, 

100 yd. dash—11 4-! 
neville—193' 

Standing broad—é* 4 1-2"—Loretta 
Bonneville—1936, 

Running broad—12" 
Kitrick—1936, 

Running high—4" 2"—Elva Richard- 
son—1937. 

‘Baseball Ch agieotaas Bostnari 

Hop-step_and jump—q 7"—Lilllan 

* Reed—1937. 

220 yd. relay race 36 2-5 sec—M. 
Shepherd. M. Storring, E 
Renaud, R. McKitrick—1935. 


‘Loretta Hon- 


Ruth Me> 


Senlor Glris 

78 yd. dash—9 4-5 sec—Kathieen 
Pratley—1937, 

100 yd. dash—14‘sec—Kathieen 
Pratley—-1937. 


‘Standing broad jump—6 ft. 10 1-2in, 
—Freda Lockett—i93s, 

Runwlug broad jump—12f t. 2 in.— 
Kathleen | Pratley—i937. 

Baseball throw—134 ft. § In—Kath> 
leen Pratiey—i937. 

Vop-sten and jump—9 fi. § in— 
‘Margaret Shepherd-—193 

yd. relay face—33 3-5 sec. 

Hales, B. Mollison, M. Carke., 
+R, Morton—1937 
CLOSING EXERCISES AT 0. 8, D, 


W. J. Morrison, Superintendent 
‘Welcomes Guests at Opening 


‘The fascination of rymnastics per 
fectly executed and ‘the. charm of 
baxeantry held spellbound an au- 
dience of nearly a thousand people 
al the out door program of the ap- 
nual @losing exercises of the Ontario 
SchooMfor the Dent, on the evening 
of Tuesday, June the Bth, In a set- 
ting of natural beauty, ‘Rreensward 
with stately treeS us background the 
pupils made a “lovely scene of each 
item on the pregram. ‘Threatening 
rainclouds and sudden showers failed 
to dampen the ardor of most mem- 
bers of the audience who remained 
for the final. white ,the performers 
took no heed of the Weather at all, 

Smart in navy corduroy velvet 
trunks and gold sweaters, the schoo! 
colours. boys, trained by the physical 
director, Mr. P. Cunningham opened 
last evening's program with a gym- 
hastic exhibition of a very high 
Mandard of excellence. Dantsh 
gymnastics given with rhythmical 
Precision. tumbling acts, “showing 
perfect co-ordination and control, 
and pyramid work revealing splendid 
timing, demonstrated the physical 
development of the pupils who com- 
pleted each feat with case and dex- 
tenity. 

Dance Program 

Following the exhibition by the 
hes the remainder of the program 
wax devoted to dancing by the girls 
under the supervision of Miss Keeler 
A yroup in middies and skirts tapped 


dash—9 1-5 sec—Lillian thi 


dance number with 
Gite akil'end upon thelr departure 
from the scene the stage was set for 


the “Canadian Pageant.” Act one 
expressed Indian days, with a pow 
wow of the braves indent tn 
their costumes and ear. To 


show the careful attention given 
every detail at the Oatarlo School for 
the Deaf, the feathers were authentic 
Indian headgear having been od- 
tained from the Mohawk Reserve. 
‘The pow wow followed « corn dance 
by ifssome Indian maidens, Kath- 
Ieen Hales, .senfor girls’ monitor, 
Bertha, Patrick and Donnie Donovan 
‘spoke the lines in the pageant an 
thelr votces were clear and distinct, 
In Act Two the various forces of 
ture were demonstrated. First 
came the combat of Ice and Sun- 
shine, white and silver costumes 
constrasting with colourful array in 
pretly dance; water fairies 
dainty green; and finally rosebu 
warden flowers, depicted by the tin- 
Jest tots imaginable arrived to con- 
elude this phase of the program. 


National Dances 
National dances were used to show 
the mingling of races in Canada, 
and all were performed with grace 
and beauty., Por the minuet the 
costumes were most distinctive— 
flounced dresses with pantelettes for 
the girls and satin suits and knicker- 
bockers for the boys. The rich tones 
of the costumes made a rainbow of 
colour as the dancers followed. the 
courtly measures of the dance. Boys 
in ‘white satlor costumes and girls in 
middies and skirts contributed @ 
hompipe sa the English dance, 
while “flashing tartans ‘lent the 
prover Scottish atmosphere for’ the 
ively Schottische. Colleens and lads 
in trim Irish garb executed a litt, 
from the tand of Erin, and the Dutch 
blue‘of the Hollanders’ costumes tas 
ren in the clog dance which fol- 
lowed.. Completing the group of 
folk dances a Scandinavian “Klapp- 
dans” was a marked success and a 
picturesque finale brought the out- 
door program tos close. Mr. Alec 
Gordon provided perfect musical ac- 
companiment atthe plano during 
the evening's program. 
Escape Raln 
Just in time to escape a real down- 
pour of rain the visitors crowded 
Into the Main Building for the ex- 
hibition of vocational work which 
began promptly at 939. Much of the 
Work was on display in the Assem- 
bly Hall. Here one saw immaculate- 
ly clzaned and pressed garments, the 
Work belng supervised by Miss E. G, 
Conover: perfect examples of the 
shoemaker’s art which is taught by 
Mr. Truman: every eoncelvable ob- 
dect_in junior manual training in 
charge of Mr. C. Stratton, Especial- 
ly admired were the carpentry and 
Woodwork samples. These Inctuded 
a complete bedroom sylte in oak, 
Deautifully finishea and polished. 
This department is In charge of Mr. 
T. O'Hara and Mr. RH. Vaughan, 
Providing stilt further vocations 
for the deaf student. the print shop 
exhibition showed the scope of this 
department under Mr. L. E. Morrison 
while splendid examples of typing 
and other phases of business man- 
agement were shown the work of 
Mr, E. B. Lally’s students. 
Girls Quite Busy 
The girls came in for a rich share 
of the commendation bestowed by’ 
the visitors. The Household Science 
room found a number busily at work 
preparing delicacies under the direc- 
Won of Miss K. Daly, B.A. The 
sewing room, showing handiwork of 
the pupils of Miss Conover and Miss 
Leacock contained a great variety of 
garments, dresses, pyjamas, lingerie, 
tonether ‘with exquisite embroidery, 
Of special interest was the display 
of articles completed by power oper- 
ating which is in charge of Miss 
Conover. Adding to the interest 
shown in this department a dress 
rade at three intervals guve the 
audience an opportunity to inspect 
Practical wotk done by the girls, 
Instructed by Mrs, W. Glibert, a 
number of girls are proficient beauty 
parlour operators, as the demon- 
stration in that room plainly showed. 
Demonatrations 
Demonstrations in the art room 
attracted many visitors who watched 
‘with eager interest the marbling of 
paper by Glen Robertson, spatter 


stencilling by Shirley Scott, linoleum 
printing and colour work by other 
pupils of Miss Cass, Small guesta 
‘were lured to a comer of the corrl- 
dor where masques were being made 
by Glenn Wilson, and the completed 
articles recalled Hallowe'en revelries, 
Various classroom projects were 
arranged about the upstairs sitting 
oom and Included farm scenes, with. 
homes completely furnished " with 
miniature handmade furniture, and 
huge doll house equipped with every 
necessity, scrap books and other in- 
teresting objects. 
‘—Ontarlo-Intelligencer. 
a 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION PICNIC 
‘As a fitting wind up of the term’ 
activities the Teachers’ Association 
together ‘with ome friends and 
eighteen of the Senior pupils, held 
‘@ most enjoyable picnic at Oak Lake 
on June 10. A cavalcade of cars 
Jeft the school at 3.30 loaded with a 
happy crowd. Tt was a beautiful 
‘afternoon and the drive all too short. 
‘AS soon as the Lake wns reached 
many lost no time In trying out the 
balmy waters, whilst others were 
exploring the shore and investigating 
swings and a game of horseshoes. 
‘About 6 o'clock the welcome call to 
‘supper was heard. What hoards of 
food were consumed and what a. 
bountiful lunch it was! Sandwiches, 
Pickles, coffee. cakes and frult 
Speedily disappeared. More games 
soclable chatting, and the shadows 
of evening began to fall. Then all 
piled, weary, but happy into the cars 
for the return to Belleville. 
panties 
PRESENTATION OF CERTIFI- 
CATES AND PRIZES 

‘Teachers und pupils met in the 
sembly room on Monday, June 14th 
at 230 P. M. for the presentation 
of prizes, certificates, diplomas, and 
medals. 

Four names were placed on the 
Dr. Coughlly Memorial Tablet which 
was unvelled by Miss C. Ford, ‘The 
inscription on thia tablet is—“This 
tablet hus been erected by the Deaf 
of the Province of Ontario as an 
award for General Proficiency in 
memory of C. B. Coughlin M.D., 
Superintendent of this Schoo), 1906 
1628." Those honoured by having 
thelr names inscribed on the tablet at 
this time are: 

1936—Kathleen Hales. % 

Liosd Greene. 
1637—Helen Hallman. 
Russell Manning: 

Special prizes for general profi- 
cteney, donated for the first time 
this year by the Onturlo Association 
of the Deaf were presented by Mr, 
RE. McBrien. B.A. Sc. of Peter- 
korough. Mr. McBrien represented 
‘Mr. John T. Shilton, B.A,, President 
of the ©. A. D., who was injured re- 
cently in a motor accident, We are 
pleased to know that Mr, Shilton 
fs recovering. Both Mr. 


Helen Hallman 
and Russell Manning, the recipients. 


of the prizes, made suitable replies, 
thanking Mr. McBrien and the On= 
tario Association of the Deaf. 

Graduating diplomas were presen- 
ted by the Superintendent to pups 
in the special vocational and the 
Most advanced academic and vocus 
{ional classes. ‘Those receiving dip- 
Jumas were: Lee Bostnari, Donatd 
Cox, John ’ Kost}, Albert Lavalle, 
Lloyd | Sproute, Haroté Foreman, 
Kathleen Hales, Helen Hallman, 
Howard Litie, Russell Manning, Ella 
Pritchard, Delmar Crosby, Ernest 
Cust, Kathleen Darling, Jack Me- 
Anully. Margaret Shepherd, and 
Harold Smith. Hikh School En~ 
trance certificates were presented 
also, to Russell Manning and Harold 
Foreman. c 

Mr. PF, Cunningham and Miss C. 
Connell ‘presented prizes. pins and, 
meduls to the winners of events tn’ 
the Meld day competitions and win 
ter carnival. ‘The names of the re- 
cipients are given In another column 
in the reports of the field days. 
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Ontario Association of the Deaf 
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Honorary Patron. W. J. Morrison, 
Belleville. 
Honorary President, G. F. Stewart, 
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prevornt, J. T. Shilton, Toronto. 
ee-President, N. L. Gleadoz, fem 
2 ton. C 
Gecretary, David Peikoff, Toronto, 
‘Treacurer, H.\J, Lloyd, Brantford. 
Directors, R. McBrien, Pete-boro; 


H. Grooms, Toronto; F. EB. Harris, 


Toronto, 
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SCHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 
happiness Is found in mak- 
ing others happy.” 


June 1937 


‘The School was honoured on 
Friday, April 28th. In having as 
visitors, Dr, Percival Hall, Presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College; Mr, 
Edwin Q. Peterson, Principal of 
the Saskatchewan School for the 
Deaf; Reverend Alexander Mac- 
Gowan, Minister, Toronto 
Evangelical Church of the Deaf; 
and Mr. David PeikofY, Secretary, 
Ontario Association of the Deaf. 
Afternoon tea was served by the 
girls of the Household Sclence 
class and Dr. Hall spoke briefly 
on the work of Gallaudet Col- 
lege. 

= 
CLOSING OF SCHOOL 
To Parents and Guardians: 


School will close for the 
summer holidays on Wednesday, 
June 16th. / 

A circular letter is being sent 
to parents and guardians giving 
the exact time when the pupils 
will arrive at their home stations. 
Parents should read the elreular 
letter very carefully. 

School will re-open on Wed- 
nesday, September 8th, 

‘Yours respectfully. 
W. J, MORRISON, 
Superintendent. 
— 


MAKES REPLICA OF ROYAL 
CROWN 

Dennis Armes, a deaf man, dis- 

tinguishes himself for artistry 
and skill 


We are indebted to the Ham- 
itton Spectator for the cut of 
the replica of The Royal Crown 
made ‘by Dennis Armes who 
graduated from this school In 
1935, We congratulate Dents 
for his skill, careful work and 
persistence, as well as his in- 
genulty. Dennis has been em- 
ployed as a baker in Hamilton 
since 1935 and constructed this 
replica of the Royal Crown dur- 
Ing his leisure time. The fol: 
lowing letter should be of un- 
usual interest to our pupils and 
their parents. 


Dear Mr, Morrison,— 


To-day I recelved your letter 
of congratulations. I was very 
surprised to learn Uhat you heard: 
about the crown so quickly. 
History and hobby are inter- 
esting. The coronation number 
of the Mlustrated London news 
showed a pleture in colours of 


MADE REPLICA OF ROYAL CROWN 


After three months of tedious work Cennis S. Armes, 


avenze north, Hamilton, a grad: 
hus complete an tm! 
all the Jewels, 
inset of Ste ereator, 


the crown and detailed in the 
story of it. 


Every detail and colour of the 
crown ,can not be described. 
‘When I visit our old school, the 
crown may be brought so you can 
see It actually. It is made of all 
kinds of broken brooches, brace- 
lets, necklaces, gems.,etc., which 
were secured from jewellers, 
pawnshops and friends. The 
cirelet is made of tin which Is 
cut to a pattern. carefully drawn. 
ona paper. Gold paper Is used 
to cover the tn. The fillet ts 
made from a bed cap. 


It was published to inform the 
public that deaf people can do 
things as well as hearlng people 
do. é 


Hoping these words are pub- 
Ushed in the Canadian. 
+ Yours sincerely, 
Dennis Armes. 
—<—— 
HAMILTON NEWS: 
- From time to time for several 
years, I have been sending items 
of news of interesting events In 
Hamilton, to “The Canadiin”. 
Not that I have wished to keep 
Hamilton In the limelight but 
have been encouraged by both 
Mr. Stewart and Mr. Morrison to 
continue but I do wish some of 
the other places would contri- 
bute some, too, once in a while. 
We would enjoy hearing of 
others besides ourselves once in 
awhile. Surely some one could 
be found in Toronto. Branttord, 
ete, who could help out. 


The Sewing Club closing party 
was a very pleasant eyent. The 
prizes for the games were very 
appropriately chosen by Mrs. 
Breen the treasurer and were 
Coronation + souvenirs, They 
were won by Miss Dora Adam, 
Mrs, Carl Harris and Mrs, Mat- 
thews. Ice Cream and cake 
were served toward the close. 


jon of the Toys! 
‘The above phota shows ite finished work, wlth an 


‘71 Tuxedo 
yoo! for the Deaf, 
own wiih exact replicas of 


of Cntarie §. 


—Hamullton Spcetatoe. 


Several of the Hamilton deat 
enjoyed the Toronto Banquet of 
the N. F. 8. D. at the Royal York. 
‘Toronto on May 1st and all were 
very grateful to those who so 
willlngly took the deaf to the 
stage play in Massey Hall. 


The Hamilton Soclal Club of 
the Deaf held a Coronation par- 
ty last Saturday evening. May 
15th, at the Pythlan Hall. 


The occasion was the closing 
party of the Club for the summer 
months. Many members and 
friends from out of town atten- 
ded. Games of various sorts were 
enjoyed but the greatest attrac- 
tlon of all was a replica of the 
Imperial Crown which was won- 
derfully made and much ad- 
mired. Mr. Dennis Armes who 
made it deserves much credit for 
his work as he spent much of his 
spare time making it. Every one 

asked to guess the actual 
cost of the beautiful crown. 
Miss Dora Hedden of Dunnvilie 
and Mr. Jack Crosson of Galt, 
came nesrest so were Judged the 
winners. All prizes were coron- 
atlon souventrs’and the hall was 
gaily decorated with flags, also 
red, white and blue trimmings. 
After the program. very ta:ty 
refreshments were served by the 
ladles of the Committee. 

There were some lucky prize 
draws and Ross Harris was 
chosen for .the first one which 
brought a good laugh when he 
proniptly drew his mother's 
number, The program was 
brought toa ctoxe by the signing 
of God Save the King by three 
young ladies, Miss Helen Bart 
klewiez of this city, Miss Dora 
Hedden of Dunnville and Miss 
Margaret McLeod of Toronto. 


‘Miss BettyaBallard has as her 
guest Miss Margaret McLeod of 
Toronto, ‘She is remaining ever 
the holiday of the 24th of May. 

—G. M. Gleadow. 


FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE 
DEAP PRESENT PLAY IN 
MASSEY ALL, TORONTO 

‘The Superintendent and sev- 
eral memters of the teaching 
staf’ ottended the Lecture and 

Tiage Play in Masscy iiail on 

‘Thursday evening. April 29th, 

Dr. Perceval Haii, i 

Gallaudet C2!'e"e, Washington, 

DC. celsered an cddress in 

Hiei he cresented a sicvey of 


Feceml:itment ‘1 the educa- 
von c tie dest, He empha- 
gered tac erent doy need for 


more coordinato> ketween gov- 
ernment an‘ schoo! authoritles 
in the placing of deaf persons In 
czeunations, 6.71 for, vocational 


training for each deaf child. He 


spoke of the many “able students 
from Canada" who had entered 
at Gallaudet College. Many of 
them, having received their 
Bachelor's degree. were now es- 
tablished, he said, in various 
Provinces of the Dominion. 

“There Is no limit" declared 
the speaker. “to the educational 
advancement of the deaf child 
simply. because he has lost his 
hearing.” 

‘The Stage Play, “Deaf Frater- 
nity to the Rescue” written by 
‘Mr. David Pelkoff, a deaf man, 
was presented in the sign lang- 
wage by the following cast of 
deaf players: 


Judge J.T. Shilton. 
Crown Attorney J. R. Tate. Jr. 
Redevat D. Pelkom. 
Mussolini C. Wilson. 
Hitler | C. L. McLaughtin. 
Haile Selassie C. Davey. 


Selassle's Bodyguard 
Stanley Baldwin 
Franco : 
Largo Caballero §, Baskerville. 
Stalin _ J. Rosnick. 
The following excerpt is taken 
from The Torontg Telegram: 
“The writer anticipated a play. 
somewhat solemn. but the play 
wasn’t solemn at all, but for the 
most part comedy. extended to 


J. Angus. 
J. Rosnick. 
J. Angus. 


farce.” It could not be judgcd 
by the ordinary. standards of 
the theatre by reason of its 
casual construction, At the 


same time one could sense the 
setlous purpost behind the ludi- 
crous situations and the acting 
was splendid.” 

The souvenir programme pr 
pared for the occasion and 
printed in the shop of Mr. G. W. 
Reeves, a deaf man, 1s deserving 
of special, commendation 

The Lecture and Stage Play 
were presented under the au 
pices of th Convention Commit- 
tee of the National Fraternal 
Soclety of the Deaf. 

—_+— 
N.F. 8, D BANQUET 

The Second Annual Banquet. 
Natlonal Fraternal Society 
the Deaf, was held in the Roya 


ol 


York Hotel, Toronto, Saturd: 
evening, May Ist. with the fol- 
lowing programme: soe 


Toastmaster David Peikott. 
Miss Adele Lowson. 
arcers of Educated Deal Per- 
Dr. Percival Hall, 
audet Collese 
“The N.S.F.D." George W. Reeves, 
“Signs of the Times” Edwin G. 
Peterson, School for the Deaf, 
askatoon. 
‘The Ladies” John T. Shilton. 
Employment of the Deaf" 

W, J. Morrison, 


. 
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SOCIAL SGJENCE 
(Continued from page 3) 

. our table_were made here. After 
lunch we went to see the fac- 
tory where they were manufac- 
tured. Some of the boys got 
jack knives for themselves. 

We crossed the Don River at 
the edge of the city and con 
tinued our journey. Late in the” 
afternoon We,saw a large city 
ahead of us Our driver told us 
that this was Leeds and that 
the river we saw near the city 
was the Aire River. 

AS we-felt tired we decided to 
stay alt night at Leeds and start 

> off for another journey in the 
morning, —_—-Ruth MeKitrick, 


Leeds to Edinburgh 

We got up early the nexi 
morning. At breakfast our 
waiter (oid us that there were 
two hundred and fifty factories 
in Leeds where woollen cloth was 
made. 

Our bus was ready so after 
breakfast we continued our 
journey. We noticed that the 
country was now hilly, We saw 

.some large hills at the west of 
our road and were told that they 
belonged to the Pennine Moun- 
tains. 

Our first stop was at York on 
the Ouse River. This 15 one of 
the oldest cities in England, We 
saw part of the wall around the 
city that had been built by the 
Romans. We also saw a very 
large Cathedral. 

After a witlle we came to New- 
castle“on the Tyne River, Here 
we saw many ships belng built. 
There were large coal mites near, 
the city, We were in the north- 
erh part of England, The last 

s clty through which we passed 
was Berwick. We crossed the 
Tweed River. We went by the 
Cheviot Hills and the driver 
told us we were In Scotland, We 
could see many fishing boats in 
the North Sea.’ After a long 
drive we came to Edinburgh, the 
capital of Scotland. We stayed 
pere all night. John Taylor. 


Edinburgh to Glasgow 
dinburgh is about two miles 
from the Firth of Forth, Edin- 
burgh Castle Is on a huge rock 
in the centryf the city. 

‘The next ‘morning we visited 
the castle. On our way we went 
along VAncess Street Walch 
Many people say 1s one of the 
most. beautiful streets in Europe. 


We saw a monument to Sir 
Waiter Scott, the great Scotch 
writer, There were many, in- 


teresting things 
caty. 

We lett Edinburgh und went to 
Leith on the Firth of Forth. This 
fs the port of Edinburgh and we 
saw many ships. there. We 
crossed the Firth of Forth by a 
bridge and continued our trip. 


to see in’ the 


Dundee un‘ the Firth of Tay 
was our next 


top. We saw many 


: there. There were 
ar road. We 

came to A i at the mouth 
. of the Dee River. We saw an- 


eet here and also 
We saw a large 
We stayed there all 


university. 
night. 
Le 


next day we went as far 


’ 


north as Inverness, There we 
saw some ships being bullt. We 
tured south and our road went 
through the Gramplan Moun- 
tains, We came to Perth. This 
city used to be the capital of 
Scotland. We next came to 
Glasgow. This Is the largest city 
in Scotland. We went to the 
hotel and all went to bed early. 

—Brice,May. 


Glasgow to Dublin 

Glasgow is situated on the 
Clyde River. It ts one of the 
greatest ship building centres in 
the world. We saw the sister 
ship of the Queen Mary being 
built. Near Glasgow there are 
fron and coal mines. 

We spent some time in Glas- 
gow and then travelled west 
along the Clyde River. At Pals- 
ley wé saw how thread was made. 
Situated near the mouth of the 
Clyde River was Greenock, We 
saw more ships being built there. 

We left our bus and went on 
board a ship that was going to 
Belfast. Ireland. Our ship took 
us across the North Channel and 
we landed at Belfast. 

Belfast is situated on the 
Lagan River, It ts the capital 
of Northern Ireland and is the 
centre of the linen industry. 
Ships are also built there. 

We arraged for another bus to 
take us through Ireland. We left 
the next morning and travelled 
west to Londonderry, on the 
Foyle River. It has a great sea- 
‘port and also manufactures 
Mnen. 

We turned south there and 
went to Galway on the west coast 
of Ireland. We went by many 
beautiful lakes, We next came 
to Limérick on the Shannon 
River where Ince and gloves are 
manufactured and bacon, butter 
and eggs exported. We stayed 
all night there. 

The next day we went to Cork. 
on the Lee River, We saw a 
large harbour. Woollens are 
manufactured there, We had 
luneh there. 

Leaving Cork we travelled 
north-east for a long time and 
then came to Dublin on the 
Liffey River. This is the capital 
of Irish Free State. It is the 
chief seaport of Ireland and 
manufactures silk and woollen 
goods. This finished our trip 
and we were ready. to go back 
to Liverpool. 


—Lesiie Fowler. 
Yr 
Return Home and Thoughts of 
Our Trip 


After we left Dublin, we cross- 
ed the Irish Sea to Liverpool 
where the great ship the “Queen 
Mary” was waiting to sail. The 
next day we got gn board the 
liner for New York. We were very 
sorry to leave the British Istes 

but we were anxlous to get home 
and meet our friends and tell 
them about our trip. 

We saited up the Mersey River 
and went through.the Irish Sea 
and St. Georges Channel to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

‘We took only five days to get 
to New York by the great steam 
Winer, “Queen Mary” and it did 
not seem very long. After we 
got off the liner, we had our 
Junch and then we got train 


Uckets for Belleville. When the 
train came in, we got on it and 
went to Montreal. We changed 
to another train ‘and went to 
Belleville 
‘We were all happy to get home 
to our friends. We told them 
about our trip and the Old 
Country cities and towns. 
—Kenneth Ansley. 
— 
THE STORY OF THE REGALIA 
AND SYMBOLS USED AT THE 
= CORONATION 


The Throne 

‘The throne or chair in which 
King George was crowned was 
made in 1300 for King Edward I. 
All British Kings ‘have been 
crowned in it ever since. 

It is made of oak and there are 
four carved Tons supporting the 
corners as feet, The “Stone of 
Destiny” was placed under the 
seat. This stone 1s supposed to 
be the stone Jacob used for a pll- 
low when he had his great dream 
in bible times. The stone was 
taken from Bethel to Spain and 
then to Scotland, The early 
Kings of Scotland were crowned 
on Jt. Edward I. brought it to 
London in 1296, 


The King's Orb 

‘This. was mide for King 
Charles I, It 1s a solid gold 
ball six inches in diameter. 
There 1s a band of gold around 
{t which 1s. filled with jewels. 
‘There Is a cross of goldyset with 
dlamonds, at the top of it. This 
‘ord was’ presented to Kung 
George as a symbol of his great 
kingdom. —Howard Lillie. 


St. Edward’s Crown. 

‘This Is the Crown worn by the 
England. It was made for King 
Charles II. In 1662 and Is like the 
Crown of Edward the Confessor. 
It 1s made of gold and has many 
precious stones in {t. At the top 
fs a cross of gold with ‘Jewels. 
The cap ts made of crimson vel- 
vet trimmed with ermine. It 
has been used to crown every 
British Sovereign since Charles 
U. It Is only used at the Cor- 
onation. 


‘The Empesial State Crown 

‘This is the crown worn by the 
King when he leaves Westmin~ 
ster Abbey after the Coronation. 
He will also wear it on State 
occasions such as the Opening of 
Parllament. ‘There are 2.783 
dlamonds, 277 pearls, 17 sap- 
phires, 11 emeralds and § rubies 
in this crown. 


Imperial Crown of India 
This Crown was made tor 
King George V when he went to 
Indian to hold o- Durbar, as 
neither of the other Crowns are 
allowed to be taken out of Eng- 
land, It has 6,170 diamonds, 6 
emeralds, 4 sapphires and 4 
rubles in it. It cost $350,000. 
—Ella Pritchard. 


The Ampulla and the Spoon 
‘The Ampulla holds the oil 
with which King George and 
Queen Elizabeth were anointed. 
It is about nine inches high and 
stands on a gold pedestal. 

The ofl is poured into the 
Spoon and the Archbishop dips 
hls fingers in this for the Anoin- 
ting. It is silver gilt and is 
very thin, 


‘The Royal Sceptre 

‘This Sceptre was made for 
Charles IT. It ts two feet nine 
inches long and’ the upper and 
lower ends are filled with jewels. 
‘The centre is of plain gold. 
‘There is a cross filled with dia- 
monds at the top. There is a 
very large diamond below the 
cross. It is only used at the Cor- 
onation and funeral of 2 King. 


The Ring 
This is called the Wedding 
Ring of England. It is placed 
on the King's finger at the Cor- 
onation, A new ring is made 
for each Sovereign. 
—Kathleen Hales.- 


‘The Royal Family 
King George VI. Is the second 
son of the late King George V. 
and Queen Mary “the Queen 
Mather.” He was born on De- 
cember 14, 1893. He is now 41 
years of age. He was named 
Albert Frederick Arthur George. 
He had a private teacher when 
he was small, When he was 14 
he entered the Naval ‘Training 
College at Osborne. He was in 
the navy during most of’ the 
Great War. He was on board 
the Collingwood during the 
battle of Jutland and received 
praise for his bravery. Near the 
close of the War, he joined the 
Royal Naval Air Force and be- 
came a pilot and afterwards a 
Squadron-Leader. 


After the War, he entered 
Cambridge University. He was 
created the Duke of York in 1920. 
He was very interested in the 
welfare of the poorer people.’ He 
started the Duke of York's camp 
forsboys. He lked swimming, 
polo, golf and tennis, 

He married a Scottish Indy, 
Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyons on 
April 26, 1923. She was born on 
August 4, 1900, the daughter of 
the Earl and Countess Strath- 
more of Scotland. 

‘They have two children, Prin- 
cesses Elizabeth, born on April 
22, 1926 and Margaret Rose, bern 
on August 21, 1930. Princess 
Elizabeth may be the next Queen 
of the British Empire. 

On May 12 George Vi. and 
Elizabeth were crowned King 
and Queen In Westminster Abbey 
by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. His people, all over the 
British Empire, celebrated the 
Coronation and hope that King 
George VI. and Queen Elizabeth 
may have a long and prosperous 
reign. —Helen Hallman. 


——— 


Interesting Facts Regarding 
the Coronation 
Queen Mary Is the first Queen 
of England to see her son 
crowned. 


The State carriage used at the 
Coronation was built for George 
III. in 1761. It cost about $35,000. 


King George VI. was the first 
King to broadcast a message to 
his-people on Coronation Day. 


King Gearge VI. was crowned 
King of Canada on May 12. 


A new Bible Is used at every 
Coronation. 


. 


po 
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GIRLS" SPORTS * 
‘We’ have sald good-bye to in- 
door classes now for the remain- 
ing of the term we hope, Sum~- 
mer has come with a rush and 
we already have traces of sun- 
burned arms and faces. 


Our final senlor badminton 
tournament was most enthusias- 
tleally played out with 24 girls 
taking part. Lillian Reed is our 
champion player and we wish to 
congratulate her on the splendid 
work and effort. She succeed In 
defeating our champion of last 
year Margaret Shepherd in a. 
best two out of three games, the 
scores being 11-6 and 11-9, ‘The 
same 24 girls also played off a 
tournament in doubles with 
Lillian Reed and Kathleen Hales 
coming out victorious over Violet 
Salminen and Hazel Blair with a 
score of 15-6, 


‘Our final Intermediate tourna- 
ment has also been completed 
with 13 girls taking part. Elea- 
nor Charron and Edna Donald 
contested for championship in 
the final game with victory golng, 
to Eleanor Charron with a score 
of 11-5 and 11-9, We wish to 
congratulate these girls, as they 
both have showed keen enthusl~ 
asm and haved worked hard at 
the game throughout the whole 
season. » 


Our girl guide work has been 
going ahead throughout the last 
weeks, We were sorry to lose 
Olga Bostnari from our midst. 
but Kathleen Hales has wel- 
comed a new girl to take her’ 
place in her patrol, Violet Lesile. 
A most interesting everiing was 
spent by our two senlor patrols, 
in & visit to a Belleville company 
under the lendership of Miss 
Monerlef and Miss Scott on the 
evening of April 23rd at the ¥. 
M.. A. The first part of the 
evening was spent in drill and 
games in the gymnasium. After- 
wards wé assembled in another 
room for study and work. The 
©. 8. D. girls took part in much 
of this meeting. while In the 
work which was new to them, 
they became most Interested and 
observant spectators. We appre- 
cated so much the kindness 
friendliness and good will of the 
Belleville girls. 


On May Ist the senior girls 
organized thelr softball teams. 
Lillian Reed and Elva Richard- 
son were chosen as the new cap- 
tains for the coming season. The 
retiring captains were Kathleen 
Pratley and Olga Bostnari, The 
following are the “line-ups” for 
the two senlor teams. 


‘Tigers—L. Reed(captain). K. 
Hales, H. Hallman, H. Blair. R. 
McKitrick. A. Hedden, J. Auld, 
L. Pratley, C. Culhane. Subs— 
R. Shore. I. Harris. 


Lions-- E. Richardson(captain). 
K. Pratley, J. McLaren, M. Shep- 
herd, K. Darling, V. Salminen, 
G, Webb, B. Canning, M. Krause. 
‘Subs—E. Hooey. W. Wozcik. 


To date we have played 2 
games with a win going to each 
team. The score of the first 
game was 16-6 In favour of the 
‘Tigers while the second game 
was 14-16 In favour of the Lions. 
‘The future looks bright for some 
good games. 


“~ % 


On May 4th the Intermediate 
girls organized their softball 
teams. Margaret Ferguson was 
chosen captain of the Aces and 
Loretta Bonneville was chosen 
captain of the Maple Leafs, thus 
replacing Edna Donald and 
Eleanor Charron of last year. 
‘The following represent the In- 
termediate “line-up” 


Aces—M. Ferguson(captain), E. 
Donald, M. Churchill, V. Ri- 
chardson, H. Strabac, H. Reble, 
E, Billings, M. Matis, D. Medal. 
©. MacDonald, J. Rawn . 


Mapte Leafs—L. Bonneville(cap- 
tain). E. Charron, P. Thompson, 
R. Carnall, M. Duller, I. Smith, 
L, Bourdeau, M. Stewart, M. 
Boucher, R. Stevenson, 8. Scott. 

‘One Intermediate softball game 
has been played with L. Bonne- 
Ville’s team coming out victorious 
with a score of 14-5. —C. Connell 

ge 

CORONATION DAY AT 0. S, D. 

For weeks teachers have been 
talking to the pupils about King 
Georgg VI, Queen Elizabeth, 
Princesses ‘Elizabeth and Mar- 
garet, and the Coronation on 
‘May 12th. 

A school bright with decora- 
Uons of red, white and blue 
greeted Coronation Day. The 
front archway of school and resi- 
dences were artistically framed 
in bunting and flags and the 
schoolrooms reflected, too, the 
honour of the occasion. Soon 
after breakfast the children 
lined up in front of the schoo! 
and were presented with medals 
and flags. Carrying four large 
“Union Jacks and a banner bear- 
ing the words “Ontario School 
for the Deaf" and made espec- 
fally for this Coronation Day. 
They proceeded to Belleville, 
where they joined a parade of 
all the schools of Belleville, to- 
gether with the militia and vet- 
erans. Children to young to 
march In the parade were taken 
by their teachers to the entrance 
of the elty where they watched 
the parade. 

Led by the Municipal Band the 
parade marched along Front 
Strect_ and proceeded to the 
Falr Grounds. A squadron of 
airplanes from the R. C. A. F. 
added colour and excitement as 
they manoeuvred over the City. 
Marching in perfect order and 
looking very attractive—the girls 
in their blue and white uniforms 
—the ©. S. D. pupils drew many 
favourable comments from the 
spectators. 3 

At the Falr Grounds, the pu- 
pils, seated in the grandstand, 
took a keen interest in the pro- 
gramme and joined with the 
other schools in singing lustily 
the various patriotic songs. 
which they had been practising 
at the school for some time. At 
the conclusion of the programme 
the pupits marched back to the 
school. tired but happy in having 
shared In paying their tribute to 
Thelr Majesties King George VI 
and’ Queen Elizabeth. 

fSRE OLS 

‘THE LITTLE PRINCESSES: 

‘The little princesses, Elizabeth 
and, Margaret Rose. have been 
very simply brought up. They 
are natural unseifish, and un- 
spolled. Love of animals, enjoy- 
ment of Ife, and fond concern 


for thelr parents are their chlef 
traits. The Queen dislikes any 
flattery of them. They are both 
taught to respond to popular 
greetings and to show good 
manners in public as well as in 


private life. It would, in fact,. 


‘be impossible to find a more af- 
fectionate and devoted family 
anywhere. ‘ 
— 
‘THE KING'S MESSAGE TO HIS 
SUBJECTS 


King George VI. on the day of 
his Coronation. thanked the 
people of the Empire from Buck- 
ingham Palace, in an address 
which was given as follows, over 
a vast radio network. 

“It 1s with a very full heart I 
speak to you tonight. Never be- 
fore has a newly crowned King 
been able to talk to all his 
peoples in their own homes on 
the day of hls Coronation. 

“Never has the ceremony itself 
had so wide a significance, for 
the Dominions are now free and 
equal partners with this ancient 
kingdom. I felt this morning that 
the whole Empire was in very 
truth gathered within the walls 
of Westminster Abbey. 

“I rejoice that I can now speak 
to you all, wherever you may Le. 
greeting old friends in distant 
lands, and, as I hope. new friends 
In those parts where it has not 
yet been my good fortune to go. 


‘Sympathy for Sick. 
“In this personal way the 
Queen and I wish health and 


happiness to you all. and we do. 


not forget at this time of*cele- 
bration those who are living 
under the shadow of sickness. 
‘Their example of courage and 
good citizenship is always before 
us. And to them I would send 
a special message of sympathy 
and good cheer. I cannot find 
words with which to thank you 
for your love and loyalty to the 
Queen and myself. 

“Your good-will in the streets 
today. your countless messages 
from overseas and from every 
quaster of these islands, has fill- 
ed our hearts tu overflowing. I 
wilt oniz say Unis, that if in the 
coming years Lean show my gra- 
‘tude In service to you that is 
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the way above all others that I 
should choose. 

“To many millions the crown 
is a symbol of unity by the grace 
of God and by the will of the 
free peoples of the British Com- 
monwealth. I have assumed 
that crown. In me, your King, 
is vested for a time with the duty 
of maintaining its honor and in- 
tegrity. ‘This Is indeed a grave 
and constant responsibility. but 
it gave me confidence to see your 
Tepresentatives in the Abbey and 
to know that you. too. were en- 
abled to Join in that infinitely 
beautiful ceremonial. 


Dedicates Himself and Queen. 

“Its outward forms come down 
from distant times, but Its inner 
meaning and message are always 
new, for the highest of distinc- 
Uion Is the service for others and 
to the ministry of kingship I 
have with your sharing, dedica- 
ted myself with the Queen at my 
side in words of the deepest sol- 
emnity, We will, God helping 
us, faithfully discharge out trust, 
Those of you who are children 
now will. I hope, retain the me- 
morles of the day of carefree 
happiness such as I still have the 
day of my grandfather's Corona- 
tion. In the years yet to come 
some of you will travel from one 
part of the Commonwealth to 
another and moving thus within 
the family circle will meet many 
whose. thoughts are colored by 
the same memories. whose hearts 
unite In devotion ta our common 
heritage. You will learn. 1 hope. 
how much our free association 
means to us; how much our 
{elendships with each other and 
all other nations on the earth 
can help the cause of peace and 
progress. 


“The Queen and. will alw 
keep in our hearts the inspira- 
tlon of thi day. May we ever 
te worthy of the good-will which 
T am proud to think surrounds 
us at the outset of my reign, 

“I thank you from my heat 
and may God biess you wh.” 

‘The King was presented to his 
Empire audience by Prime Min- 
ister Baldwin. 


The King spoke very deliber- 
ately and clearly 
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‘THE CANADIAN 
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NATIONAL ANTHEM FOR 
‘THE CORONATION 


(To be sung following the first verse 
"of "God Save the King") 
God bless our sovereign Lord. 
‘As we with one accord 
‘Our. tribute bring: 
Aunighty King of Kings, 
‘Neath Thy protecting wings, 
Guard while the Nation sings 
“God save the King.” 


Our Gracious Queen, may she 
+ Loved by her people be, 
God save the Queen: 
With loyal hearts aflame, 


Let us with glnd acclaim. e 


Sing praises to her name, 
God bless our Queen. 

‘This Coronation year 

May we with hearts sincere. 
‘The Empire o'er, 

Sing pralse to God above, 

And {o our Soverelgns prove 

Strong in the peoples’ love. 
‘Their Turone secure. 

x —Georke Allen Kingston 

Toronto. Canada. 


*\ MESSAGE 
from, Mis Excellency the Gover- 
nor-General to the Schoo! 
Children of Canada 


. “Tam glad to have the oppor- 


tunity of sending a message to 
the school children of Canada 
‘on the occasion of His Majesty's 
Coronation. Our Kings have 
always been interested in young 
people. Our late beloved King 
George V. at his Jubilee sent a 
special message to the children 
of the Empire. and King'George 
VI., who is being crowned to-day, 
has for many years taken a keen 
interest in boys’ Clubs, and has 
often gone into camp with them 
in the summer. He Is a young 
man, near enough to boyhood 
to know how boys feel. 

“I need not tell you how great 
a thing the British Crown is. It 
ls more ‘mportant nowadays 
than ever, when the Domin- 
fons have become great natlons 
on their own account, for It is 
their loyalty to the Crown which 
unites them in one Common- 
wealth. So to-day, when we 
celebrate the Coronation, 1 
want you to think of the Throne 
as the enduring symbol of our 
tinfon, which sums up all the 
long memories of our Instory. 

“We are proud of what our 
fathers did in preserving our 
freedom and in building up our 
wonderful Empire. Our fathers 
were loyal subjects of thelr 
Kings and Queens, and I know 
that you will be. loyal to the 
same ‘Ihrone and cherish the 
same fine traditions. 

“But I want you.to think of 
King George. too. as a human 
being who nas a warm affection 
for you all. Canada is a King- 
dom, and he 1s King of Canada, 
your own King, just as much as 
he is*King of England. ‘there 
is not a boy or girl in the remo- 
test part of this.Donunion who 
has not this personal tink with 
‘the King who 1s being crowned 
in Westminster Abbey. We all 
have our own duties lo perform 
in this worla, and our King has 
more than Uhe rest of us. But 
we share with him the two which 
are most important of ali—to 
serve God and to serve our fel- 
low men 

eee 
KING GEORGE VI 
“A King has one. God be with 
him. 


~ 


AKing has come God bless him. 
Keep him, gulde him now and 
ever.” K 


Such was the comment of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
occasion of the abdication of 
King Edward VIII and the suc- 
cession to the sovereignty of 
King George VI. 

After a short relgn of eleven 
months King Edward, on Decem- 
ber 10, 1936, sent a message to 
Parllament announcing his final 
and irrevocable decision to re- 
nounce the Kingship and asking 
that immediate steps be taken, to 
secure the succession for his 
brother, the Duke of York. A 
bill, known as the Declaration of 
Atdication Bill, was passed the 
following day by both Houses of 
Parliament~and received the 
royal assent. Edward was no 
longer King. George VI reigned 
in his stead. 

‘The new King was born on 
December 14, 1895, being the 
second son of King George V, and 
was named Albert Frederick 
Arthur George. After his nur- 
sery days his studies were 
directed by his own tutor. At 
the age of 14 he entered the Na~ 
val Training College at Osborne. 
In 1912, af the age of 17, he pass- 
ed out of Dartmouth College, 
and on his training cruise on the 
Cumberland he visited the West 
Indies, Canada, und Newfound- 
land. He was made a midship- 
man in 1913, and in this capacity 
he saw active service with the 
Grand Fleet after war was de- 
clared against Germany in 1914. 
In the autumn of 1914 he was 
transferred to a hospital ship for 
an operation for appendicitis but 
rejoined his ship later and was 
on board the Collingwood at the 
Battle of Jutland, where he was 
mentioned in dispatches for 
coolness in the face of danger 
and courage under fire.‘ In 1917 
he underwent another operation 
and. shortly after, recurring ill 
nesses, which had persisted all 
through his naval service, com- 
pelled him, much against his will, 
to give up his cherished ambition 
for a sallor’s career. 


After ‘leaving the navy he 
joined the Royal Naval Air Force, 
as the King was anxious that one 
of the Royal Family should be 
connected with that arm of the 
service. His enthuslasm In this 
new sphere of activity. coupled 
with hard work, soon won him 
promotion. and when the army 
and naval alr forces were merged 
he became a captain In what was 
now the Royal Air Force. Dur- 
ing the closing period of the war 
he served in France on the staff 
of the Air Force. Afterwards, in 
1919, he qualified for his pllot’s 
certificate and was appointed a 
‘Squadron-Leader. 


After a university course at 
‘Trinity College. Cambridge, he 
began to take his share In the 
public duties devolving on mem- 
bers of the Royal Family and 
thereafter represented the King 
at many public funetions. In 
1920 he was created Duke of 
York. a ttle which his royal 
father had borne before him, and 
took his seat in the House of 
Lords. 

As a young man he was serious- 
minded and‘ rather shy, and in 


addition to this was handicapped 
by ill-health and by an impedi- 
ment in his speech. In over- 
coming this latter disability with 
his usual determination he won 
the admiration of his people and 
has further endeared himself to 
them by the active interest he 
has taken in the amelioration of 
the lot of those who tolled in 
mills, mines and workshops of all 
kinds throughout the Kingdom. 
Wherever he went in his visits to 
such places his concern was for 
the betterment of the conditions 
of the worker. Public institu- 
tions, such as hospitals and 
charitable institutions, through- 
out the British Isles have bene- 
fited by his whole-hearted co- 
operation and sympathy,.not to 
speak of his active financial 
assistance in times of emergency 
and stress. A characteristic 
example of this trait is the fact 
that when among the wedding 
presents on the occasion of his 
marriage was a cheque for 2500 
pounds the young Duke and Du- 
chess decided to devote the pro- 


“ceeds to the entertainment of 


poor children in London, Glas- 
gow, Belfast, Cardiff, and York. 


One of the best known exam- 
ples of his interest in the welfare 
of his people is shown by his es- 
tablishment of what is known as 
the Duke of York's Camp, Here 
boys from all ranks of fe come 
together, all class distinctions 
are forgotten, and friendships 
are formed on the basis of com- 
mon interests and individual 
worth. 

He was married on April 26, 
1923, to Lady Elizabeth Bowes~ 
Lyon, daughter of the Earl and 
Countess of Strathmore, a choice 
which won the enthuslastic ap- 
proval of all, and which was es- 
pecially gratifying to the people 
of Scotland. “The new duchess 
speedily won the hearts of all 
with whom she came in contact 
and soon became known 
throughout the country as “The 
‘Smiling Duchess.” 

On April 21. 1926, a daughter, 
Princess Elizabeth, was born, and 
on August 21, 1930, a second 
daughter. Princess Margaret 
Rose. The latter was born in 
Scotland, and was the first prin- 
cess of royal blood to be born in 
that country since the Union in 
1707. The simple family life of 
the parents, the devotion they 
have shown to their young 
daughters, and the careful up- 
bringing they have given Jhem, 
have still further increaséd the 
respect and devotion with which 
the whole nation regards them. 

In 1924, the Duke and Duchess 
paid an official visit to Northern 
Ireland, where they received an 
enthusiastic welcome. Follow- 
Ing this came other visits to 
Glasgow and various English 
towns, where they met with dem- 
onstrations of the ever-increas- 
ing evidences of the affection 
and respect of the people. The 
winter of 1924-25 was spent in 
an extended trip to East Africa. 

In 1927, came a visit lo New 
Zealand and Australia in the 
battle cruiser Renown. On this 
trip they passed ‘through the 
Panama Canal, touched at Sa- 
moa and Fiji, and fihally, after a 
month's voyage, reached Auck- 
Jand, where they were practically 


a 
CORONATION HYMN 
1937—* 
Suggested Tune: FINBAR 
‘Halk to the Royal House of York, 
In this thelr Coronation year, 
‘As round the Ben tet praizes ring. 
And ail the holds them 


Pray God, the Nation's Throne may 


sand King ‘George rule tn righteous~ 
ess. = 
As here our far-flung nations join, 
‘With glad acclaim and one accord, 
Of this, Old England's ancient 
‘tbrone, 


To crown him now our lege and 
Tord. 


‘With thankful hearts we gladly sing 
Of Royal George, the Empire's 
ing. 
George Allen Kingston, 
Toronto. 


mobbed by the enthusiastic citi- 
zens. In this Dominion the Duke 
showed his continuing Interest in 
industrial conditions by visiting 
mines, factories. and housing 
settlements. During thelr stay in 
New Zealand the Duchess unfor- 
tunately suffered from an attack 
of tonsilitis, which prevented ner 
from accompanying her husband 
on many of his visits to the var- 
fous towns and other points of 
interest. 7 


After a month's stay in New 
Zealand they proceeded to Aus- 
tralia, where the Duke officially 
presided at the inauguration of 
the new Parllament, Buildings at 
Canberra and unveiled in their 
entrance hall a statue of his 
father, King George V, who had 
opened the first Federal Parlia- 
ment of Australia in May, 1901, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, and other cities were 
visited in turn, and after a 50- 
Journ of more than two months 
in this great island continent 
they left for home, reaching 
England after an absence of 
more than six months, 


In the years immediately fol- 
lowing this visit the Duke's 
offical duties grew more and 
more numerous, until, with the 
death of King Georges V in Jan- 
wary. 1936, he became the Helr 
Presumptive, with all the added 
responsibilities involved in this 
position, taking over, one by one, 
the duties formerly undertaken 
by his elder brother. 


Physically, the new King re- 
sembles his father, rather than 
his brothers, and has also in- 
herited from him devotion to 
duty, his love of family Iife, and 
his deep and abiding interest in 
the material welfare of his 
people. He is unaffected in 
manner, painstaking in the dis- 
charge of his duties, and con- 
siderate In his relationships 
with those with whom he comes 
in contact. These were among 
the characteristics which made 
his father so universally loved 
and respected during all the 
yenrs of his reign, and so deeply 
and sincerely mourned in his 
death, And so his people 
throughout the length and 
breadth of this great Common- 
wealth of British Nations look 
forward in the confident and 
assured hope that. the young 
King will prove himself a worthy 
son of a noble sire. 


LONG LIVE THE KING 


